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The Panama Rail-Way and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


1. Carta del Istmo de Tehuantepec, copied by or- 
der of Commodore M. C. Perry, Commanding 
U. S. Home Squadron, Mexico 1847, by Wm. 
May, Lieutenant U.S. N. 


2. Plan de la Boca del Rio Coatzacoalcos, copied 
by order of Commodore M. C. Perry, Command- 
ing Home Squadron, Mexico, 1847, by Lieut. 
Wm. May, U. 8. N, 


3. Sketch from the Mouth of the Coatzacoalcos 
River, to the town of Mina-Titlan made by or- 
der of Commodore M. C. Perry, Commanding 
Home Squadron, 1847, by Lieuts. Alden, Blunt 
and May, U. 8S. N. 


4. Mouth of the Coatzacoalcos River, Surveyed, 
January 1848, by order of Commodore M. C. 
Perry, by 

Wm. Leren, Lieut. Commanding, 
E. T. Nicnous, Acting Master, 

A. L. Brapsury, Master's Mate, 
Officers of the U. S. Brig Stromboli. 


Hydrographical Office, Washington. 


The continent must be cut in two. The con- 
venience of the world requires that the two great 
oceans should be joined together. 

The subject is attracting a large share of pub- 
lic attention. ‘Two propositions were submitted 
to Congress, at the last session, for opening a 
way for commerce across the Isthmus. The 
routes proposed were, one via Panama, the other 
via Tehuantepec. 

It will be recollected that Mexico granted, 
a few years ago, to Don José Garay and others, 
extraordinary privileges for constructing a rail- 
road or ship canal across the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec. Under this grant, Cayetano Moro, an 
Italian engineer, was employed to survey the 
route. The map of Tehuantepec and the plan 
of the Coatzacoalcos, mentioned as 1 and 2, at 
the head of this article, are the results of that 
survey. 

They were found by Commander McKenzie, 
U. 8.N., at Mina-Titlan, 1847, in the hands of 
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the agent of the Company which had been form- 
ed in England upon the faith of Moro’s survey ; 
from this agent they were borrowed by Commo- 
dore Perry; they were copied by his order, and 
the copies sent to the Bureau of Ordnance and 
Hydrography. By authority of the Bureau, these 
with the two other charts named above, were 
engraved and published at the National Observa- 
tory. 

The surveys of Moro have been widely cir- 
culated both in this country and in Europe. 
They have produced a general impression, both 
here and there, that this Tehuantepec route is 
very favorable, if not the most favorable that has 
been proposed across the continent either for rail- 
road or ship canal. 

Moro’s Survey cannot be relied on. He gives 
twenty feet water on the bar of the Coatzacoal- 
cos. The surveys, both of Lieut. Leigh, and of 
Lieuts. Alden, Blunt and May, agree in giving 
not more than twelve anda half feet there. Com- 
modore Perry states further that he had, in 1847 
and ’48, three several surveys made of the mouth 
of that river; that he had himself been in and 
out of it several times, sounding both ways; and 
that his own observations, as well as the three sur- 
veys, all by different officers, agree; and that they 
show that more than twelve and a half feet can- 
not be carried into that river. 

Misled by this survey, Messrs. Hargous & Co., 
in their memorial, last winter to Congress, state 
that * thirty miles of the river Coatzacoalcos is 
navigable for ships of the largest class.” Our 
officers followed Moro only fifteen or twenty miles 
up the river (they went up as far as Mina-Tit- 
lan;) they give twelve feet only that far; he 
gives thirty-three—a difference of twenty-one feet. 
What difference they would have made for the 
thirty miles, we cannot say. These are vital 
points; points upon which the merit of the route 
depends, and which form serious objections to it. 

Moreover, there is reason to believe that Mo- 
ro took his soundings in the rainy season, when 
the river was swollen with a flood from the 
mountains. Yet, no mention is made of this 
fact. Now, what would be thought of an En- 
gineer with us, who should be employed to 
examine the navigability of one of our rivers for 
the purpose of giving the publie correct informa- 
tion as to its depth of water, with the view of 
connecting some internal improvement with it, 
and with the view of getting subscriptions to the 
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stock upon the faith of that report; what, we 


ists have not by 7 or 8 feet as much water on 


repeat, would be thought of the Engineersent for |the bar, and not as much by 21 feet in the river- 
instance to ascertain the navigability for ships, of|as their Engineer reported, and consequently, 
the Illinois river, with the view of connecting the |that they cannot have their “30 miles of river 


Mississippi through it by ship canal with the 


navigation for ships of the largest class.” A 


Lakes, and who should take his soundings when |rail-road, if a rail-road be ever built there, must 


there was a fresh in the river, and report the 
depths thus obtained as the true depth? 

Before the Tehuantepec route can be consider- 
ed, it is incumbent upon those who advocate it 


as the best, to show how, and at what cost, the bar | 


at the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos can be deep- 
ened, and also to show how a harbour can be 
constructed on the Pacific side of that Isthmus; 
and how it can be kept open after it is construc- 
ted. 

The coast there resembles very much our own 
Southern coast; like it, it is skirted with a chain 
of low and narrow islands, separated by inlets or 
bars. Let those who think it an easy matter to 
make a harbor there, recollect the difficulty of 
forming harbors on our own shores, where they 
have been either closed or obstructed by the for- 
mation of bars. 

This chart has been suppressed at the Hydro- 
graphical office on account of its gross errors 
and absurdities, and therefore it is needless to 
say more about it. 

It is true, as stated by Hargous & Co., in their 
memorial to Congress that the distance of the 
sea voyage, from New Orleans via. Tehuantepec 
to San Francisco is about 2000 miles less than it is 
by Panama. But the expense of transportation 
by land exceeds, per mile, that by sea some 30 
or 40 times. The freight, per ton, per sea mile, 
on long voyages, is seldom more than at the rate 
of two mills per ton, and is often less. Over 
the rail roads of the United States it is about 5 
cents, per ton per mile. These facts show that it 
costs no more to send a ton of merchandise 25 
miles by sea than it does to send the same one 
mile by rail road in the United States. At 
least double the rates in the United States, 
where there are opposition lines, shops, mechan- 
ics and facilities for supplies of all sorts, should be 
allowed for the Tehuantepec rail-road, which is 
far away from’ shops, mechanics, supplies, &c., 
and which would have no opposition. 

According to this, and taking the length of 
the Tehuantepec route at 115 miles, as stated in 
the memorial, it would be as cheap, as to money, 
to send a cargo 5,750 miles by sea as it would 
be to send it over the 115 miles of Tehuante- 
pec rail-road. 

But a rail-road across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec must be longer than 115 miles. In a 
straight line across the Isthmus, the distance 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific is 140 
miles ; and we have shown that the memorial, 


go from sea to sea; and, allowing for detour, 
its length would probably not fall short of 150 
miles, which, at 10 cents per ton, per mile, would 
give 15 dollars as the cost of transporting a ton 
of merchandise from one end of this road to the 
other. Fifteen dollars per ton is what shippers 
usually pay to send their goods from New York 
around Cape Horn, to Chili and Peru. This 
route then could not at present compete with 
Cape Horn for the carrying trade between the 
two Oceans: for the expense of the sea voyage 
to and from Tehuantepec must still be added to 
the 15 dollars of rail-way transportation. 

The distance across the Isthmus of Panama 
is but one third as great as the distance across 
Tehuantepec; consequently, giving each route 
the same rate of: tolls, the freight over the Pan- 
ama, compared with that over the Tehuantepec, 
road, would be as 5 dollars to 15 dollars, per 
ton. For 15 dollars the ton, goods are taken 
from New York around Cape Horn and landed 
in the ports of Chili and Peru, 13,000 miles off ; 
and yet Tehuantepec, it is alleged, offers the 
more eligible route than Darien, because it cuts 
off 2,000 miles of the sea voyage to California. 
As far as California is concerned, this would be 
a great advantage, if there were no offsets to it. 
But, while it lessens the distance 2,000 miles 
more than the route via Panama does, it in- 
creases the expense nearly at the rate of 10 dol- 
lars more the ton on merchandize. Will our 
shipping merchants say it is worth 10 dollars a 
ton on freight to lessen a sea voyage 2,000 
miles ? 

The mere statement of the distance to be 
saved does not enable one to judge correctly as 
to the relative merits of the two routes. Time 
and expense are the true arguments to consider. 
Time to California, and only time to California, 
alone is in favor of Tehuantepec ; but expense in 
every direction, and time to all places, except 
California and the North, are in favor of Pan- 
ama; and the gainin time to California is not 
sufficient to compensate shippers for the increase 
of expense which the Tehuantepec road would 
require. 

The time may come when a communication 
across Tehuantepec would be used for transport- 
ing certain articles of commerce; but before we 
can form any idea as to when that time will be, 
we require to have of the route an examination 
that is worthy of confidence. We are of opin- 





ion that the want of a harbour on the Pacific— 
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even if there were a rail-road already across— 
would render the communication unavailable for 
commerce. The “harbour” to which the proposed 
route is to run, is no harbour at all. It is block- 
ed up by a bar of not more than 6 or 8 feet 
water—that bar and coast are Carolina like, and 
therefore it will be a difficult matter to deepen 
the bar and to keep it open. Our people, states 
and government have never been able te do as 
much with one of our own Southern bars. 
When the rail-road that is to run from the 
Mississippi valley to California is built. and built 
it certainly will be, the most direct route, the 
shortest, in time and money, for travellers from 
Peru and other South American States to Cali- 
fornia, China, &c., will be via Panama, New 
Orleans, and the California rail-road. A rail- 
road across the Isthmus of Panama would be 





but a continuance of the Mississippi and Cali- 
fornia line to South America. At present the 
stream of travel sets from the United States! 
across Panama; but, when the road to Califor- | 
nia is completed, the stream will be turned the | 
other way, and the tide of travel from South 
America to the above named places will proba- 
bly flow through the United States.* 

Therefore we say the Panama rail-road must 
be built. The present generation wants it, and | 
posterity will have it. We propose to view this 
measure in some of those manifold lights in 
which the wants of commerce and the great in- 
terest of the county hold it up before the world. 

Rightly to consider it and the effects which 
are to arise from uniting the two oceans, it is ne- 
cessary to take in review the position in respect | 
both to the Old World and the New, of our} 
Mediterranean, which consists of the Gulf of 
Mexico, withits Archipelago, the Carribean sea. 

The geographical position of this sea and its 
shores, the size of the rivers which flow intoit, the 
climates and the soils of their valleys, and the hand 
with which nature has strewed the elements of 
commerce among them, all conspire to make 
it the most useful to the greatest numbers of 
men and therefore the most interesting sea in the 
world. It is situated midway between the two 
Americas. Rivers whose head waters reach back 
north and south into the very heart of the coun- 
try, run into it. 





* For a full discussion as to a rail-road from the Valley 
of the Mississippi to California, see a letter addressed by 
Lt. M. F. Maury, U. 8. N. to Hon. T. Butler King of 
Georgia. Ho. Doc. No. 596, 30th Congress, Ist Session. 
Also a letter trom the same to Hon. Solon Borland, pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger for May, 1849. 
These two papers show in detail the difficulties in the way 
of Tehuantepec, and the importance of a rail-road to Cali- 
fornia. They are recommended to the attention of all our 
readers who take an interest,—and which of them do not 





take a lively interest—in the subject ? 


A line from the Delta of the Orinoco to the 
east end of Cuba, is but a thousand miles long ; 
and yet to the westof it, lies this magnificent basin 
of water locked in by a continent that has on its 
shores the most fertile valleys of the earth; in the 
midst of these valleys ships may sail thousands of 
miles on the largest rivers that bring tribute to 
the Ocean. They contain the elements of dor- 
mant wealth, of national power and greatness, 
which it requires facility of communication with 
the Pacific to begin te develope, and which, 
when fully developed, will astonish the world. 
An era and an epoch in the affairs of nations 
will date from the opening of this communica- 
tion. All and more too, that the Mediterranean 
is to Europe, Africa and Asia, this sea is_to 
America and the world. 

A sea is important for commerce in propor- 
tion to the length of the rivers that empty 
into it, and to the extent and fertility of the 
river-basins that are drained by it. The 
quantity and value of the staples that are 
brought down to market depend upon these. 
The Red Sea is in a riverless district; few are 
the people and small the towns along its coast. 
Its shores are without valleys; not a river emp- 
ties into it; for there is no basin for it to drain. 
Commercially speaking, what are its staples in 
comparison with those of the Mediterranean 
which gives outlet to rivers that drain and ferti- 
lize basins containing not less than one million 
and a quarter of square sea miles of fruitful 
lands? 

Commercial cities have never existed on the 
shores of the Red Sea. Commerce loves the 
sea, but it depends for life and health on the 
land. It derives its sustenance from the rivers 
and the basins which they drain—and increases 
the opulence of nations in proportion to the 
facilities of intercourse which these nations have 
with the outlets of such basins. 

The river basins drained into the Gulf and 
Carribean Sea, greatly exceed in extent of area 
and capacity of production the river basins of 
the Mediterranean. The countries in Africa, 
Asia and Europe which comprise the river ba- 
sins of the Mediterranean are in superficial ex- 
tent but little more than one fourth the size of 
those which are drained by this seain our midst. 
It is the Mediterranean of the New World, and 
nature has laid it out on a scale for commerce 
far more grand than its type in the Old: thatis 
about 45° of longitude in length, by an average 
of 7° of latitude in breadth. Ours is broader 
but not so long; itis therefore more compact; 
ships can sail to and fro across it in much less 
time, and gather its articles of commerce at 
much less cost. 

The two seas cover each about the same su- 
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perficial extent, but from one extreme to the 
other of that of the Old World, the route is tor- 
tuous and the voyage long; it cannot be accom- 
plished without sailing a distance quite equal to 
that between Europe and America. Whereas, 
from the most remote point in the Carribean 
Sea to the farthest port in the Gulf, a straight 
line may be drawn on the water, and the dis- 
tance from one extremity to the other of it will 
be but little more than 2000 miles. 

From the ports of the Levant and Black Sea 
to the ocean, a vessel under canvass requires a 
month or more, but from any point on the coast 
of this central sea of America, a vessel may be 
out upon the broad ocean in a few days. Winds 
and currents, with all the adjuvants of naviga- 
tion, are here much more propitious to the mari- 
ner than they are in any other part of the world. 

There is a system of perpetual currents run- 
ning from the ocean into this sea, and from this 
sea back into the ocean. ‘They are literally riv- 
ers in the sea, for they are as constant, and al- 
most as well marked, as rivers on the land. 

Had it been left to man to plan the form of a 
basin for commerce on a large scale,—a basin 
for the waters of our rivers and the products of| 
our lands, he could not have drawn the figure of 
one better adapted for it than that of the Gulf, 
nor placed it in a position half so admirable. 

The shores of the Mediterranean are indented 
by deep bays and projecting points of land which 
greatly lengthen the sailing distance from port to 
port. The sinuosities of shore lines add to the| 
‘expenses of commercial intercourse. By land 
the distance from Genoa to Venice is that only 
of afew hours travel, but by water they are more 
than a thousand miles apart. There are no such 
interruptions to navigation in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The shortest distance from port to port there, 
as from New Orleans to the ports of Texas and 
Mexico, to Pensacola, Havana and the like, is 
by water. 

The windings of the Mediterranean shore line, 
exclusive of its islands, measure 12,000 miles in 
length ; whereas those of the Gulf and Carribean 
Sea do not mete out half that distance. 

Ships therefore which go into the Mediterra- 
nean, have, to gather the produce which is brought 
down from its river basins containing less than 
two millions of square miles, to wind along a 
coast line 12,000 miles in Jength; whereas those 
which go into the Gulf of Mexico may by sail- 
ing 5000 miles reach the mouths of rivers that 
drain of water and surplus produce, more than 
four millions of square miles of fruitful plains 
and fertile valleys. 

Easy access by sea to the mouths of rivers 
which drain extensive basins of rich land has al- | 
ways been regarded as the best basis upon which 








the foundations of commerce can be laid. The 
character and extent of the back country which 
supplies such outlets, are the true exponents of 
the commercial prosperity of the cities, and of 
the condition of the people who dwell there. 
The closer these outlets are together, and the 
greater the diversity of the climates drained by 
them, the more numerous are their products, and 
the more active is their commerce. Hence the 
commercial importance of every bay, gulf and 
sea of the ocean may be considered as in di- 


rect relation to the extent, variety and fertility of 
their river basins. 


Because the Red Sea is in a riverless region 
it has no markets. Consequently it has, in the 
eye of commerce, ever been regarded as value- 
less in comparison to the Bay of Bengal, and 


the Mediterranean Sea, with their broad basins 
and beautiful tributaries. 


Every one who takes the trouble to examine, 
is struck with the fact that the greatest commer- 
cial cities of the world, are and ever have been 
those whose merchants have been most advanta- 
geously situated with regard to the outlets, natu- 


ral or artificial of great river basins and produ- 
cing regions. 


Rightly to perceive how admirably located and 
arranged for the purposes of commerce, are the 
Gulf and Carribean Sea, and duly to appreciate 
the advantages arising therefrom, let us, before 
comparing the river basins of America with those 
of Europe and Asia, or before tracing further 
the effects which the course of the rivers of a 
country, has upon its commerce, take a glance 


at the geographical position of this our central 
sea. 


Curtained on the east by a chain of fruitful is- 
lands stretching from Trinidad to Cuba, it is 
on the north and the south and the west, land- 
locked by the continent which has bent and twist- 
ed around this sea, so as to fold it within its bo- 
som and hold it midway between the two semi- 
continents of the New World. 

In this favored position it receives on one side 
the mountain streamlets of a sea of islands; on 
another, all the great rivers of North America; 
and on the others the inter-tropical drainage of 
the entire continent. 


The Atlantic Ocean circulates through this 
our Mediterranean. Its office in the econo- 
my of the world, is most important. It not only 
affords an outlet for the great American riv- 
ers, but it makes their basins habitable by giving 
them drainage and sending off far away into the 
ocean the drift and the over-heated waters which 
the rivers bring down. It also, through its sys- 
tem of cold and warm currents, makes its own 
shores habitable to man, tempers the climate of 
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Europe, and by its genial warmth makes pro- 
ductive the soil there. 

The Amazon rising in the Andes and empty- 
ing into the ocean under the line, also finds its 
way through the magnificent llanos and pampas 
of the tropics down to the margin of this sea. 

In consequence of the Gulf Stream the mouth 
of the Mississippi is really in the Florida pass. 
The waters of the Amazon flow through the 
same channel. The great Equatorial current of 
the Atlantic sweeps across the mouth of this 
river and carries its waters into the Carribean 
Sea; from the Carribean Sea they flow into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and thence by the Gulf Stream 
back into the Atlantic. Such is the channel 
through which the waters of the Atlantic com- 
plete their circuit and are borne back into the 
ocean again. The distance in a straight line 
from the mouth of the Amazon to the Florida pass 
is only twenty-four hundred miles. Therefore 
the Amazon may very properly be regarded as 
one of the tributaries, and its basin as a part of 
the back country, to this our noble sea. 

The connexion is even more close; for one 
mouth of the Amazon is that of the Orinoco, 
which empties direetly into the Carribean Sea. 
These two streams present the anomaly of two 
great rivers having sources that are common. 
A person sailing up the Amazon, may cross over 
into the Orinoco, and re-enter the sea through 
that river without having set his foot on shore or 
disembarked once. The Rio Negro takes its 
rise from the eastern slope of the Andes, and 
after having run several hundred miles, it divides 
itself into two streams, one of which flows into 
the Amazon, the other into the Orinoco. This 
is nature’s canal between them. 

The Mississippi and the Amazon are the two 
great commercial arteries of the continent. They 
are fed by tributaries with navigable length of 
channel more than enough to encircle the globe. 

This sea therefore is like a heart to the ocean. 
Its two divisions of Sea and Gulf perform the office 
of ventricles in the system of ocean circulation. 
Floating bodies from the region of Cape Horn, 
from the coast of Africa and the shores of Eu- 
rope are conveyed into the Carribean Sea and 
thence into the Gulf of Mexico, whence its wa- 
ters supplied anew with heat and motion, are 
again sent forth through their channels of circu- 
lation over the broad bosom of the Atlantic. To 
Western Europe the heated currents of this sea 
distribute their warmth, and then return back to 
their sources through the invisible channels of the 
deep. 

We have seen that the river basins of the Med- 
iterranean cover but little more than one-fourth 
the area which is drained by the streams which 


That we may realize the extent of these river 
basins of America, let us add to those of the Med- 
iterranean the chief river basins of Western Eu- 
rope and Southern Asia, and see then if they can 
out-measure the valleys drained by our Mediter- 
ranean alone. 

Before doing this, however, we will take a 
glance at the geographical features and physical 
condition, which regulate the size of the river 
basins to be considered. 

It is a remarkable feature in the formation of 
this continent that there are no great basins in 
the interior without sea-drainage, and no rain- 
less districts of any considerable extent. With 
one or two exceptions as the inland basin of the 
City of Mexico, and the Salt Lake, which com- 
prise but small districts of country, all the water 
courses of America empty into the sea. The 
extent of country for sea drainage here is far 
greater than in any other part of the world. 
Hence we have larger valleys, valleys that are 
longer and broader than any in the Old World. 
Consequently, they collect more water, call for 
more drainage, and hence give rise to more and 
larger rivers. In the Old World there is aregion 
of country 80° of longitude by 17° of latitude in 
extent, in which it never rains. Here, between 
the Andes and the Atlantic there is no such rain- 
lessregion. ‘The annual fall of rain between the 
tropics in the Old World is 6 feet; in the New 
World it is 11; and it is greater here than there 
in the temperate zones also. More than one half 
of all the fresh water in the world is on the conti- 
nent of North America. In facts like these is 
found the explanation as to the cause of the sur- 
prising length and volume of many of the Amer- 
ican rivers. Big rivers are required to drain 
broad valleys. 

In Europe and Asia the great continental de- 
clivities are such as to leave no room for any re- 
markable length of river and breadth of valley. 

In North America there is an immense valley 
between the Alleghany and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The great Lakes form the northern edge 
of this valley, the entire drainage of which is 
therefore carried off towards the south into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

This is the basin of the Mississippi. 

In South America the Andes skirt the western 
coast very closely and send off to the East a chain 
of mountains from Bolivia to the Atlantic coast 
of Brazil. These mountains divide South Amer- 
ica into two great systems of river basins ; the 
drainage of one is to the north and east, of the 
other to the south. 

In the broadest part of the continent therefore, 
which is its northern portion, the continental 
slope gives rise to the first mentioned system. 





empty in the Central Sea of America. 


The district of country included in it is an im- 
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mense one, the rains are heavy, and the drainage 
great. Hence the direction and volume of the 
Para, the Amazon and Orinoco. ‘The basin 
which slopes to the south, is much less in extent; 
it is drained by the La Plata. In one part of 
Europe the drainage is in all directions towards 
the Black sea, which is sunk down in a sort of 
basin of its own, and receives the drainage from 
several quarters. But the longest slope on the 
sides of this basin runs up west towards the cen- 
tre of the continent. Here the Danube and other 
draining streams which empty into the Black sea 
and thence into the Mediterranean, take their 
rise. 

On the shores of this last, we have the drain- 
age to the south which gives rise to the Rhone, 
&ec. Europe has its Atlantic slope also, and 
there the rivers, as the Tagus, the Rhine and the 
Elbe, run west. ‘Thus we see that the Geogra- 
phical features of Europe leave no room for a 
Hydrological expression like that of the Ama- 
zon and the Mississippi, with their valleys. 

In the interior of Asia there is a grand conti- 
nental basin 85 degrees of longitude in length. 
It is spread-out over the middle of the continent 
and extends from the borders of Europe to the 
eastern districts of China. It embraces a region 
of country more than four millions of square geo- 
graphical miles in extent, which has no ocean 
drainage. In the midst of the old world, it is 
surrounded by steppes and mountain ranges which 
shut it out from the world of waters beyond. It 
gives rise to many large rivers as the Volga and 
the Oural; but they empty into the Caspian and 
other continental seas, which have no visible 
outlet or communication with the ocean. For 
all the great purposes of commerce, this immense 
and fertile basin is as blank as the desert of Za- 
hara. Of course, then, the rivers above this 
basin must run north into the frozen ocean, which 
also is a blank as white as snow, in the book 
where commerce records her statistics. They 
embrace nearly four millions of geographical 
square miles. 

On the south side of this inland basin, the in- 
clination of the continental level, is towards the 
China seas and Indian ocean. Here then we 
must look for those river basins and the origin of 
those streams which give rise to the commerce 
of the east, and here accordingly we find the 
teeming valleys drained by the Euphrates, the 
Ganges and the Yangtse Kiang—all of which 
descend from fruitful plains, and all except the 
last, are open to trade and traffic with ‘‘ Outside 
Barbarians.” 

The distance from the Bay of Bengal and Ara- 
bian sea, to the southern edge of this great in- 
land basin, varies from 3 to 10 degrees of lati- 
tude, consequently the climates, through which 





the rivers of India flow, are limited to 10 degrees 
of latitude; the produce that comes down those 
streams for market, has no greater range of eli- 
mate than that which is due a north and south 
line of five or six hundred miles inlength. Nei- 
ther can the rivers themselves be very long, nor 
their basins very broad, nor their volume of wa- 
ters very great. Their valleys may vie im fertility 
with those of the Mississippi and the Amazon, 
but as for diversity of climate, variety of produc- 
tions and navigable capacity of water courses, 
there is no comparison. 

Let us now return to the comparison as to ex- 
tent of the river basins of the old world with 
those under consideration in the new. 

According to one of the most remarkable works 
of the age—Professor Johnson's Physical Atlas— 
the river basins in the old world, contain in geo- 
graphical square miles, stated in round numbers 
as follows, viz. 


Of Mediterranean Europe, 1.160.000 sq. m. 
Nile, - - - 520.000 « « 
Euphrates, - - 196.000 “ « 
Indus, - - - 312.000 “ « 
Ganges, - - 432.000 “ « 
Irawady, - - - 331.000 “« « 
Others of India, - 173.000 “ 
Those of Western Europe, as 

Rhine, &c. - - 730.000 «“ 


Total Med. India and Western 
Europe, 3.854.000 “ “ 
— 
Area in geographical square miles of river basins drained into 
the Gulf of Mexico and Carribean sea. 


Basin of Mississippi River, 982.000 sq. m. 
Basins in Florida and Texas (es- 

timated) - . 520.000 « « 
Do. Mexico and Central Ameri- 

ca, do. - - 300.000 “« 


Do. Amazon, - - 1.796.000 « «* 


Do. Orinoco and all others of 


Carrib. sea, - - 700.000 * * 
Total Gulf and Carrib. sea, 4.298.000 “ 
* Including the basin of Para. 
‘do. Medit., India and West. 
Europe, - - 3.854.000  * 
—_—_—— 


Difference—call it nothing, though it measures an 
area containing nearly half a million of square 
miles. 

From this statement we are led to the very re- 
markable conclusion—and it is an important phy- 
sico-commercial fact—that the area of all the val- 
leys which are drained by the rivers of Europe 
which empty into the Atlantic, of all the valleys 
that are drained by the rivers of Asia, which empty 
into the Indian ocean, and of all the valleys 
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that are drained by the rivers of Africa and 
Europe which empty into the Mediterranean, 
does not cover an extent of territory as great 
as that included in the valleys drained by the 
American rivers alone, which discharge them- 
selves into our central sea. Never was there 
such a concentration upon any sea, of commer- 
cial resources. Never was there a sea known 
with such a back country tributary to it. 

The produce which comes down the rivers of 
Europe, has, when, it arrives on the shores of 
the Atlantic, to be transported 15 or 20,000 miles 
tobe exchanged forthat which comes from theriver 
basins of India. From the mouth of the European 
rivers discharging into the Atlantic ocean, the voy- 
age to the mouth of the Asiatic rivers which run into 
the Indian ocean, often occupies 200 days; con- 
sequently it requires a ship more than a year to 
take on board a cargo from the river basins of 
Europe, go with it to India, exchange it, and re- 
turn with the proceeds thereof to the place 
whence she started; so great the distance and 
so long the period of time which separate these 
two fountains of commerce. 

One ship, therefore, trading between the Amer- 
ican system of river basins, may fetch and carry, 
exchange and bring back in the course of one 
year, as many cargoes as ten ships can in the 
same time, convey between the remote basins of 
the system in the old world. 

The products of the basin of the Mississippi, 
when they arrive at the Balize may, in 20 or 30 
days, be landed on the banks of the Orinoco and 
Amazon. Thus in our favored position here in 
the new world, we have, at the distance of only 
a few days sail an extent of fruitful basins for 
commercial intercourse which they of the old 
world have to compass sea and land and to sail 
the world around to reach. 

On this continent nature has been prodigal of 
her bounties. Here, upon this central sea, she 
has with a lavish hand grouped and arranged in 
juxtaposition, all those physical circumstances 
which make nations truly great. Hereshe haslaid 
the foundations for a commerce, the most mag- 
nificent the world ever saw. Here she has brought 
within the distance of afew days, the mouths of 
her two greatest rivers. Here she has placed in 
close proximity the natural outlets of her grand- 
est river basins. With unheard of powers of 
production, these valleys range through all the 
producing latitudes of the earth. They embrace 
every agricultural climate under the sun, they are 
capable of all variety of productions, which the 
whole world besides can afford. On their green 
bosom, rests the throne of the vegetable king- 


dom. Here commerce too in times to come, 
will hold its court. 





The Mississippi comes down from the grain 





producing regions of the north, bearing vessels 
deeply laden with produce; freighted with all 
varieties of the fruits of the temperate zones, 
they convey to the sea large cargoes of merchan- 
dize, gathered from the products of the field, the 
forest and the mine. Hills of iron, mountains 
and valleys filled with coal are found on its banks. 
Its waters are mingled in the Gulf with those of 
the Amazon and Orinoco, which run between 
the tropics. From their basins they are ready at 
the bidding of civilized man to place on this sea 
in all variety and abundance the products of the 
Torrid Zone. Arrived in the Gulf with these 
goods, the mariner then finds a river in the sea 
to speed him on with its favoring currents to pros- 
perous voyages. Through the Gulf stream the 
productions of this grand system of river basins 
will be distributed over the world, passing by and 
enriching as they go, Norfolk, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, all the Atlantic slope and all 
the Pacific slope too of the United States. 

From 50° north to 20° south, the Mississippi 
and the Amazon take their rise. A straight line 
from the head waters of one to those of the other, 
measures a quadrant of the Globe. They afford 
outlets to all the producing climates of the earth. 
Upon this Gulf and sea, perpetual summer reigns; 
and upon their shores, climate is piled upon cli- 
mate, production upon production, in such lux- 
uriance and profusion that man, without chang- 
ing his latitude, may, in one day, ascend from 
summer’s heat to winter’s cold, gathering as he 
goes the fruits of every clime, the staples of 
every country. 

To gather such things in the old world, com- 
merce must first plume her wings and sail in 
search of them through all latitudes and climates, 
from the extreme north to the farthest south. 

In the small compass of the West India sea, 
are crowded together the natural outlets of the 
ocean, from mountains, plains and valleys, that 
embrace every variety of production, every de- 
gree of latitude and climate, from perpetual win- 
ter to eternal spring. The largest water courses 
of Europe and India, do not run through more 
than 10° or 15° of latitude. The greatest vari- 
ety of climate possessed by the river basins of 
India, the Mediterranean and Atlantic Europe, 
is included between 10° and 55° of north lati- 
tude. Only forty-five degrees of latitude there 
against 70° here. There they are all in the same 
hemisphere, and when it is seed time in one basin, 
it is seed time in all; and short harvests there pro- 
duce famine. Here, in the American system, we 
include both hemispheres—and therefore when it 
is seed time in one basin, it is harvest in the other. 

With this blessed alternation of seasons, so 
near at hand and so convenient to our great sea- 
port towns, and avenues of trade, famine onthese 
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shores isimpossible. With this American sea be- 
tween the two hemispheres and in the lap of both, 
nature has endowed it with commercial resources, 
and privileges of infinite variety. Here come to- 
gether and unite in one, the natural highways to 
the ocean, from mountains, plains and valleys 
teeming with treasures from the mineral, the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms—nature’s 
most princely gifts to man. 

Were it given to us of this day to look down 
through future generations, and to see the time 
when the valleys of the Mississippi, the Orinoco 
and the Amazon shall be reclaimed, peopled and 
cultivated up to their capacities of production, 
we should behold in this system of river basins 
and upon thiscentral seaof ours, a picturesuch as 
no limnercan draw, no fancy can sketch. All the 
elements of human greatness which river, land 
and sea can afford, are here crowded together. 
For their full development, easy access to the Pa- 
cific is necessary. ' 

The course of ariver exercises important bear- 
ings upon commerce. A river that runs east or 
west, has no diversity of climate, its basin is be- 
tween two parallels of latitude, and there is no 
variety of production from source to mouth, ex- 
cept such as is due to elevation. The husband- 
man who inhabits the banks of such a stream, 
when he descends it with his surplus produce 
for exchange and barter, finds on his arrival 
at its mouth, that he has but come to New 
Castle with coals only. He is there offered dupli- 
cates in exchange for what he has brought to 
sell; all sellers and no buyers never can make 
commerce brisk. Such a river may have a sta- 
ple, it may be corn, it may be oil, but whatever 
it be, it is all they who dwell in its valley have 
to sell, and whatever they buy they buy with that 
staple. The commerce of such a basin there- 
fore must be with other latitudes, with other cli- 
mates and with regions which afford variety. 

On the contrary, one who descends a river that 
runs north and south finds his climate changing 
day by day; atevery turn new plants and strange 
animals meet his eye. He brings with him from 
its head-waters the furs, the cereal grains, and a 
variety of articles—productions of the north, to 
exchange for the coffee and sugar and the sweets 
of the south, which are gathered on its banks 
below. 

It is the business of commerce to minister to 
the fancies as well as the necessities of man; 
she therefore delights in variety of climate and 
assortments of merchandize. It is owing to the 
diversity of climate and production afforded by 
the States of this,Union and to the facilities of 
intercourse with them, that the trade of a single 
State, as Massachusetts, with the rest exceeds 
in value the entire foreign commerce of the whole 








country with all the world besides. The pur- 
suits of commerce abound in secrets of high im- 
port to the happiness of man; an easy com- 
munication from the Gulf to the Pacific is the 
key to some of them. 

The products of seventy degrees of latitude 
are to be found in the river basins drained by this 
central sea. All nations want of them; but the 
600 millions of people who live on the shores that 
are washed by the Pacific Ocean, are excluded 
from them. They are barred out from this great 
Cornu Copia of the World, by a strip of land but 
a spanin breadth. From the mouth of the Ama- 
zon and the delta of the Mississippi to the Isth- 
mus of Panama, the distance in each case is less 
than two thousand miles. Shall this barrier for- 
ever remain in our way to the markets and the 
wants of six hundred millions of people? Let 
those who study the sources and understand the 
elements of true national greatness ponder this 
question, while we consider the effects which the 
course of a river has upon the character of the 
people who inhabit its basin. . 

The most superficial observer remarks the ef- 
feet which the course of a river has upon the 
flora and fauna that inhabit its banks; as the 
traveller ascends an east or west stream, he finds 
all the way up the same fish, the same beasts, 
birds and reptiles. There is as little variety 
among those as there is among the plants and 
herbage upon which they feed. But along riv- 
ers whose beds lie north and south, he sees as he 
descends from source to mouth, entire changes 
in the families, species and genera both of plants 
and of animals. 

Can it be so, that climate which with its mul- 
titudinous influences so strongly impresses itself 
upon the vegetation of a country, upon its beasts, 
birds and fishes—upon the whole face of organic 
nature, should produce no effect either upon the 
outer or the inner man! His habits depend in 
an eminent degree upon climate and soil, and 
these upon latitude ; they operate upon his organ- 
ization and affect his appearance; else whence 
the difference between the Caucassian and the 
Ethiopian ; the Esquimaux of the north and the 
Aztec of the south? 

The frigid zone is a niggard, yielding scanty 
returns to labor ; there man is a beggar, and from 
the cradle to the grave, he has a hard struggle to 
snatch from the land and water the bare means 
of animal subsistence. He has no time for moral 
developments ; his severe climate, with its conse- 
quently barren soil and stunted vegetation, taxes 
all his energies to make provision for the night 
of his long and dreary winter. It should not be 
forgotten that man in the climates of severe cold 
requires more food for sustenance than he does 
in the temperate regions; while on the other 
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hand nature is much less generous in her sources 
of supply. These are based on the vegetation, 
which goes on decreasing in perfection and devel- 
opment from the Equator—where its energies are 
most active—to the poles, where they are most 
torpid. ‘The torrid zone is most favorable for the 
development of vegetable as well as for purely 
animal life. But for man in the true nobleness of 
his being, the temperate zone isthe place. Here 
he is neither pinched with hunger nor starved with 
cold as in the frigid, nor surfeited to plethora as in 
the torrid zone. Extremes are closely allied, the 
abundance of one and the scarcity of the other of 
the zones each tends rather to the development 
of the animal passions than of the moral attri- 
butes. ‘The temperate zone is the happy middle 
for these. Here nature is not the severe task- 
master of the polar regions, nor the prodigal 
host of the tropics. She lures man to labor, and 
in the wholesome necessities of labor, he finds 
exercise and incentive to the intellectual being. 
Here he is surrounded with all the physical con- 
ditions most favorable to progress and improve- 
ment. Within the tropics he is enervated by the 
climate. Nature does not impose the necessity of 
severe toil there, but invites to luxury and repose ; 
and in so doing stimulates and excites the ani- 
mal propensities at the expense of moral ad- 
vancement. 

The facts are curious and ought to be men- 
tioned: Not only the temperate zones, but cer- 
tain places in them seem to be best adapted as 
the nurseries of civilization and Christianity, and 
therefore for the development of those faculties, 
attributes and qualities which distinguish and en- 
noble the human race most of all. 

These favored spots are secluded places ; they 
have been for the most part surrounded by moun- 
tains, and separated from the world beyond by 
barriers difficult to pass. They are inland ba- 
sins, the most striking peculiarities of which are 
that they have no ocean drainage ; their streams 
all empty into closed seas or lakes which have no 
visible connexion with the great salt seas that 
cover two-thirds of the earth’s surface. 

When man was created in God’s own image, 
he was placed in the garden spot of the earth, 
near one of these basins, and on the banks of a 
river that crosses parallels of latitude and runs 
through varieties of climate. Here he waxed 
strong and became wicked, and caused God to 
repent of the work of creation. Then the con- 
dition of things was changed: the earth was 
cursed for man’s sake; and after the flood, the 
ark was landed within an inland basin which has 
since had no connection by water with the ocean. 
The promised land of the Israelites is another 
inland basin. It is so good, that as a special 
mark of Divine favor, Moses was permitted to 
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look down upon it and die. It is drained by the 
Jordan and other streams which are shut out 
from the ocean. Here Christianity had its birth. 
For the want of natural barriers to make their 
country an inland basin and to exclude them from 
liability to incursions from the savage hordes with- 
out, the Chinese built a wall, and under the shel- 
ter of that they attained the highest degree of 
civilization known among the ancients. Inter- 
course with the world during the primitive ages 
seems to have been unfavorable to the well-being 
and advancement of civilization. 

It is remarkable that in the New World, there 
should be but two inland basins, and they the 
spots where the Aborigines had attained their 
highest degree of civilization. When compared 
with the whole continent, the area which these 
basins occupy is found to be quite inconsidera- 
ble as to size. Grants of land of larger extent 
on the continent have been made to single indi- 
viduals. The Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of 
Mexico each dwelt in inland basins. ‘The basin 
of the sealed lake Titicaca is the only inland 
basin of South America; and with the exception 
of the great salt basin, the basin of Mexico is 
the only one in North America from which there 
is no outlet to the ocean. Each of those basins 
is partly within the tropics, but their elevatioa 
above the level of the sea is such as to give them 
the climate, the flora, and the fauna with all the 
advantages and conditions of the temperate zones. 
More striking examples as to the effect of geo- 
graphical conditions upon the character of man 
could scarcely be mentioned. 

But civilization has now attained a growth 
which no longer requires the shelter of the moun- 
tains and their fastnesses to protect it from the 
rude shocks of savage man and his blighting 
passions. It now delights in free intercourse 
among nations, and flourishes best where com- 
merce is most active and institutions are most 
liberal. The history of civilization in its early 
stages is that of a tender plant, which, while 
young, requires the protection and shelter of the 
hot-bed; but which, after it has attained a cer- 
tain degree of vigor, thrives best in the open air. 
Since the transplanting of civilization from its 
secluded valleys it has attained a vigorous growth; 
under its shadow liberty finds shelter, man safety, 
and nations freedom of intercourse. Its seeds 
and its fruits have been borne to distant lands on 
the wings of commerce. Its branches reach all 
parts of the habitable globe. 

There is this further analogy; as the plant 
which has been nurtured in the green-house ac- 
quires the power to withstand the vicissitudes of 
the open field, the conditions of the nursery be- 





come less and less adapted to its habits and the 
promotion of its vegetable health. It cannot, 
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magnitude and habits of the forest tree, flourish 
in the green-house again. It will pine away 
there and die, or at least it will cease to thrive. 
So with the moral and the intellectual culture of 
man. These inland basins seem to have been 
not only most favorable to its early development, 
but after civilization acquired the strength to ad- 
vance beyond its green-house in the mountains, 
it seems to have acquired organs and powers, for 
the unfolding and growth of which the condi- 
tions of secluded valleys were altogether unfa- 
vorable. 

The people who now inhabit the river basin of 
the Jordan have fallen back into a semi-barba- 
rous state. Neither can the basin of Mexico nor 
the shores of the Peruvian lake any longer be 
considered as the seat of the highest degree of 
civilization in the New World. 

Considering the small area of these inland ba- 
sins in comparison with the extent of the whole 
earth, it cannot be that chance should have made 
them the nurseries of civilization. Effects here 
as elsewhere must have their causes; mere co- 
incidences would be miraculous. It would be 
interesting and profitable too to trace out those 
physical conditions, cosmical arrangements and 
terrestrial adaptations peculiar to those places 
and which must have been especially favorable 
for the development of those traits and attributes 
of man, which, when fully matured, are destined 
perhaps to make him only a little lower than the 
angels of heaven. 

“As the external face of continents,” says 
Humboldt, “in the varied and deeply indented 
outline of their coasts, exercises a beneficial in- 
fluence on climate, trade and the progress of civ- 
ilization, so also in the interior, its variations of 
form in the vertical direction, by mountains, hills 
and valleys, and elevated plains have consequen- 
ces no less important. Whatever causes diver- 
sity of form or feature on the surface of our plan- 
et—mountains, great lakes, grassy steppes and 
even deserts surrounded by a coast line margin 
of forest—impresses some peculiar mark or char- 
acter on the social state of its inhabitants.” 

Our lofty mountain chains and majestic water 
courses, have served, according to the same great 
philosopher, to furnish a more beautiful and rich 
variety of individual forms and to rescue the 
face of the continent from that dreary uniformity 
which tends so much to impoverish both the phy- 
sical and intellectual powers of man. 

Had the Missouri river, after taking its rise 
under the Rocky Mountains, and uniting with 
the Mississippi, held its course eastward until 
their waters were emptied in Long Island Sound, 
how different would have been the present con- 
dition of these United States; had the drainage 








Mexico would have been as a stagnant pool, and 
we should have been as indifferent to New Or- 
leans and the purchase of Louisiana, as we now 
are to Merida and Yucatan. Because the Mis- 
sissippi river runs from the north to the south, it 
is one among the strongest of the bonds which 
hold this Union of States together. 

All the great rivers of the United States, lie 
wholly within the temperate zone. Their basins 
are spread out under climates which call for the 
highest energies of man. Dwelling in such re- 
gions, he is constrained to be diligent; to labor; 
to be prudent; to gather into barns; to study 
the great book of nature; to observe her laws; 
and whilst it is summer to take thought for win- 
ter. 

The perpetual summer of the tropics presents 
no such alternatives. On the same tree may be 
seen the bud, the flower, and the ripe fruit. Here, 
therefore, nature urges no such necessities, im- 
poses no such tasks, and savage man is as care- 
less of the morrow as are the lilies of the field. 
The people of the two climates are therefore dif- 
ferent. Frequent intercourse between them will 
improve the character of each, and the most 
ready channels for such communication are af- 
forded by the rivers that run north or south. With 
the exception of the Nile, the general direction 
of all the rivers of Africa, is east or west, and 
not one of their valleys, except the valley of the 
Nile, has ever been the abode of civilized man. 

Civilized society can not be stationary. Vacu- 
ity is not more abhorrent to nature, than is a state 
of rest, either in the moral or the physical world. 
The materials of the latter she has divided into 
ponderables and imponderables, and invested 
them with antagonistic principles. By the ac- 


| tion of light, heat and electricity upon ponderable 


matter; “the morning stars were first made to 
sing together;” the earth is clothed with verdure ; 
the waves lift up their voices, and the round world 
is made to rejoice. 

She has divided the former into animal and 
spiritual ; and they are antagonistics,—the one 
elevating, the other depressing man in the scale 
of being. When his course ceases to be upward 
and onward, the spirit yields to the animal, vir- 
tue gives way to vice, the force of evil prevails, 
and the course of men in their social state is no 
longer onward and upward, but backward and 
downward. The sphere that lags behind in its 
course, is hurled from its orbit. History bears 
witness to the fact, that when nations cease to 
rise, they begin to fall. The laws of nature are 
her agents; they cannot act and be still; action 
implies motion; nature herself is all life and 
motion; she kuows no rest, brooks no pause 
either for her moral or her physical agents. 
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Wise men say that she has attached a curse to 
standing still. ‘This is German philosophy ; but 
the idea is beautiful because it is true. We 
want the stimulants to energy, the incentives to 
enterprise, which a highway across the Isthmus 
is to give, to urge us on to the high destinies that 
await us. ‘The energies of the country are 
great; they require some such highway to the 
Pacific to give them scope and play. 

It is for time, and time alone, to decide the 
question as to whether the highest degree at- 
tainable by man in the social scale, will not first 
be reached by those people who, with the bles- 
sings of free institutions, live on rivers that run 
north or south through the Temperate Zone. 

On account of this central sea, and its system 
of winds and currents; on account of the course 
of the rivers which run into it and of the direc- 
tion of mountain ranges that traverse the conti- 
nent and on account of the character and extent 
of the river basins and other geographical fea- 
tures with us, the Old World affords no parallel 
either in history or example by which to judge 
of the destinies of this country. Our mountain 
ranges are longer, our rivers are more majestic, 
our valleys are broader, our climates are more 
varied, our productions are more diversified here, 
than they are there. 

The wheat harvest on the Lower Mississippi 
commences in June; and in the Upper Country, 
Christmas is at hand before the corn crop is all 
gathered in. Thus we have in the Valley of 
this majestic water-course a continued succes- 
sion of harvests during more than half the year. 
In the other hemisphere, the seasons are revers- 
ed; and on the banks of the Southern tributa- 
ries to our central sea, reapers are in the field 
during the remainder of the year. A sea, which 
is the natural outlet to market of the fruits of 
regions where seasons are reversed, and the har- 
vest is perennial, is no where else to be found. 

Such advantages, both moral and physical, 
such means of power, wealth and greatness as 
have been vouchsafed to us, no nation has 
ever been permitted to enjoy. We have al- 
ready more works of internal improvement, a 
greater length of rail-road and canal, built and 
building, and of river courses open to navigation, — 
more of the buds and blossoms of true greatness, — 
than all the world besides. 

In these facts we see the effect of geographical 
features, as well as of free institutions. 

As a general rule our rail roads and rivers are 
at right angles in their courses. In the New 
England States, where the rivers run South, the 
rail roads run East and West; in the Middle and 
Southern States, where the water courses run 
eastwardly, the rail-roads take a more north- 
wardly direction. Rivers run from the mountains 


to the sea. 
tains. 


Rail-roads run across the moun- 
They go from valley to valley. 

In calculating the sources of national wealth, 
prosperity and greatness which are contained, 
for this country, in river basins, central sea, moun- 
tain ranges, water courses and geographical fea- 
tures, the lights of history are of no avail. The 
canvass is prepared and the easel ready, but co- 
lors that are bright enough for the picture cannot 
be found. The exceeding great resources of our 
Mediterranean beggar description. 

We know that other places, with the elements 
of commerce in far more scanty proportions, 
with facilities less abundant and obstacles far 
greater, have grown opulent and obtained re- 
nown in the world: while one calls to mind the 
history of such places, he feels that here is room 
and scope enough for individual wealth, far more 
dazzling, for national greatness far more impo- 

ng, and a renown far more glorious. 

From all this we are led to the conclusion that 

e time is rapidly approaching, if it has not 
already arrived, when the Atlantic and Pacific 
must join hands across the Isthmus. We have 
shown that there is no sea in the world which is 
possessed of such importance as this southern — 
sea of ours; that with its succession of har- 
vests there is, from some one or other of its 
river-basins, a crop always on the way to mar- 
ket ;—that it has for back country a continent 
at the north and another at the south, and a 
world both to the east and the west; we have 
shown how it is contiguous to the two first, and 
convenient to them all. The three great outlets 
of commerce, the Delta of the Mississippi, the 
mouths of the Hudson and the Amazon, are all 
within 2,000 miles, 10 days sailof Darien. Itis 
a barrier that separates us from the markets .of 
600 millions of people—three fourths of the pop- 
ulation of the earth. Break it down, therefore, 
and this country is placed mid-way between 
Europe and Asia; this sea becomes the centre 
of the world, and the focus of the world’s com- 
merce. This is a highway that will give vent to 
commerce, scope to energy and range to enter- 
prise, which in a few years hence will make gay 
with steam and canvass parts of the ocean that 
are now unfrequented and almost unknown. 
Old channels of trade will be broken up and new 
ones opened. / We desire to see our own country 
the standard bearer in this great work. 

The rail-road across the Isthmus of Panama, 
will speedily lead to the construction of a ship 
canal between the two oceans, for arail-road can 
not do the business which commerce will re- 
quire of it, and by showing to the world how 
immense this businessis, men will come from the 
four quarters to urge with purse and tongue the 
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‘construction of a ship canal. 
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The two shores of the Atlantic have been 
brought nearer together, but by means quite dif- 
ferent from those proposed for uniting those of 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. In both cases 
there is a saving of time with increased facilities 
of commerce. The Atlantic has been narrowed 
so as practically to bring America within two 
weeks of Europe, instead of leaving them as 
many months apart, asthey formerly were. Whe- 
ther this has been done by rail-road or canal, or 
by the improvements of the age and the enter- 
prise of man, the effect so far as the saving of 
time and the advantages to intercourse resulting 
therefrom, is the same. 

We therefore propose to call to mind the ben- 
efits that our people and the world have derived 
in consequence of bringing the two shores of the 
Atlantic closer together, that we may the better 
judge as to the effects of the proposed connexion 
with the Pacific. 

Rightly to appreciate these benefits which it 
required ages to bestow, it is necessary to con- 
trast our present condition with what it would 
have been under the old state of things, when “‘cow- 
ard commerce” crept along the frightful shores 
and scarce had nerve or strength of wing to venture 
out upon the blue water—when ships were tubs at 
sea, that found it as much as they could do to 
average fifty miles a day, even under a press of 
canvass—and when, for the want of roads and 
canals, the fruits of the earth could only with 
great difficulty and expense be conveyed to mar- 
ket. Less than 200 years ago, the roads in Eng- 
land were so bad, the difficulties of communica- 
tion so great, that entire crops were sometimes 
suffered to rot in one place, while in another 
place, distant only a few miles, the supply fell 
far short of the demand.* No marvel then that 
plagues, pestilence and famine were common in 
those days; and that great nations were eager 
to have access by sea to the mouths of large riv- 
ers;—for navigable rivers were, and still are, the 
most ready channels for conveying the surplus 
produce of their basins to market. 

What would the commerce of the country now 
be worth ? what would its maritime consequence, 
its wealth, its power, its greatness now be, in 
comparison to what they are, had the passage of 
the Atlantic been as tedious, the difficulties in 
navigating it as great, and the obstacles in the 
way of trade and commerce as formidable now, 
both by land and water, as they were a century 
back? The very causes which have contributed 
to remove them and to shorten the passage across 
the Atlantic, are so important, by reason of their 
effects, upon the condition of men and nations, 
that the great Humboldt, in his admirable Cos- 


mos, considers them as constituting an epoch 
in the history of the universe. 

According to him, the discoveries and improve- 
ments of navigation—the use of the compass, the 
variation of the needle—the log, chronometers, the 
means of determining the place of aship at sea, im- 
provements in ship-building, the introduction of 
steam in ocean navigation, and the like, ought 
all to be regarded as exerting a favorable influ- 
ence in bringing within the reach of civilization 
and the christian religion, all parts of the earth’s 
surface, and in shaping the fortunes of men—the 
destinies of nations. These causes have been 
ages in producing their effects, and the epoch is 
spread over centuries; the obstacles which igno- 
rance and prejudice, the trammels which unwise 
laws and blighting monopolies place in the way 
of commerce, had all to be removed, before the 
passage of the Atlantic could be narrowed down 
to its present limits. But here the means are 
different; a continent is to be cut in twain, and 
the four quarters of the globe are to be brought 
in closer proximity per saltum. The task is ea- 
sier. ‘The people are ripe for it: the husband- 
man who supplies commerce with her staples, is 
enlightened and free ; mechanics are all powerful 
with their achievements; the principles of free trade 
have gained strength; the blossoms of civilization 
sheltered by wise laws and free institutions have 
unfolded themselves vigorously ; every thing con- 
spires to make the work easy. 

Progression and improvement are the order of 
the day; instead of throwing obstacles in the 
way of commerce the spirit of the age demands 
for it every facility that is calculated to promote 
friendly contact and free intercourse among na- 
tions. 

Great revolutions in trade are to follow the 
separation of the two parts of the continent whe- 
ther by rail-road or ship canal. Let us con- 
sider some of the most obvious results, but by no 
means, therefore, the most important, that are to 
arise from it. 

At present the whale fishery is the most im- 
portant branch of business which the citizens of 
the United States carry on over the waters of the 
Pacific. The floating capital annually employed 
in it does not fall- much short of fifteen millions 
of dollars. 

Itso happens that we have cruised over the Pa- 
cific for anumber of years, that we have seen much 
of the whalers, and enjoyed rare opportunities 
of obtaining statistics and other information 
touching this interest. 

Here is some of it: 

According to the Whalemen’s Shipping List 
of January 9th 1849, published at New Bedford, 
there are at this time out upon the high seas, a 





* Macaulay’s History of England. 


whaling fleet of 613 sail, carrying, in round num- 
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bers, 200,000 tons. We subjoin a comparative 
statement drawn from the same authority as to 
the quantity of bone and oil, (sperm and right) 
imported for the last nine years. 


Bbls. Spm. Bbis. Wh. Lbs. Bone. 














Imports for 1848, 107.976 208.856 2,008,000 
“ = «1847, 120.753 313.150 3.341.680 

“ §=-' 846, 95.217 207.493 2.276.939 
“3845, 157.917 272.730 3.167.142 

“ §=- 1844, 139.594 262.047 2.532.445 

“« 1843, 166.985 206.727 2.000.000 

« §=©1842, 165.637 161.041 1.600.000 

« §6©184]1, 159,204 297.348 2.000.000 

“ ~—- 1840, 157,791 207.908 2 000.000 

Total for 9 years, 1.271.174 2.047.300  20.926.206 
as Sos = 

Average for 9 years, 141.242 235.456 2.324.578 


The present value of Sperm Oil is $1.40 per 
gallon, but usually about $1, equal to $32 per 
bbl. The value of Whale $10.50 per bbl., and 
of bone 33cts per lb., equal to $4.519.744 for the 
average of sperm; $2.472.288 for whale; and 
$367.110 for bone. Total, $7.356.142 annually 
fished up out of the sea. This is a sum far 
greater than that which is annually gathered for 
commerce out of all of our magnificent forests. 

We are not able to state the precise num- 
ber of vessels employed in the Pacific, or how 
much of this seven millions and a third should 
be credited to that ocean, though in 1846 there 
were 292 vessels fishing on the North West 
Coast alone, and they took while there 253.500 
bbls. of oil. We may safely assume that two 
thirds of the whole number of vessels engaged 
are employed in the Pacific; and that three 
fourths of the oil taken, comes thence, for 
the vessels in the Pacific are larger than those in 
the Atlantic fishery. This would give for the 
Pacific, in round numbers, 400 vessels, yield- 
ing annually five millions and a half of money! 

The cost of outfit and vessels for this fleet 
is about $28,000 per vessel; the average length 
of a voyage (mean of Right and Sperm Wha- 
lers) is three years; of which one third is lost in 
going to and returning from the whaling grounds, 
laying in port to recooper, refresh, &c., leaving 
but two years of actual fishing, or eight months 
in twelve. 

The rate of insurance upon vessels and outfits 
is 3 per cent per annum; and the legal interest 
upon the money invested in ships and outfits, 
which make no return until the end of the voy- 
age, is 6 per cent. 

The loss of oil, by leakage is five per cent du- 
ring the voyage. 

Now Panama is on the confines of one of the 
most valuable whaling grounds in the Pacific. 
In that vicinity and near the Gallapagos islands, 


a rail-road or ship canal were constructed across 
that Isthmus, it would vastly benefit this interest 
in which there is a floating capital greater than 
that employed in all our commerce with China 
and the ports and countries bordering on the Pa- 
cific and Indian Oceans put together. 

if this oil, then, instead of remaining on board 
the vessel from one to two years (for that which 
is taken the first year, remains on board two 
years, and that which is taken the second, one 
year) as dead capital, could be sent home across 
the Isthmus at reasonable tolls, the gain would 
be great, for there would be a saving of both 
time and substance: the leakage would amount 
to but1 per cent., instead of 5;—half the time at 
least that is now employed in consequence of 
having to desert the whales to cooper the oil, 
refit and refresh, would be saved ;—the whaling 
year might be made to consist of 10 instead of 
8 months, with of course a proportional increase 
of profits on the original outlay for the addition- 
al two months of fishing ;—the vessels employed 
in the business, instead of being large ships ca- 
pable of holding 2,800 bbls.—the proceeds of 
three years—would be small ships capable of 
holding only one year’s gathering;—and the cost 
of smaller vessels, say of one third the size of 
those now employed, instead of running up to 
$28,000 each for vessel and outfit, would by 
a liberal estimate be brought down-within half 
that sum. 

Estimating the charge per ton for storage, 
freight and handling at the enormous rate of $20, 
or $2 per bbl. across the Isthmus (this is 20 cents 
per ton per mile, over rail-road) and the freight 
thence te the United States, to be $1 per bbl., or 
$10 per ton, the following comparative statement 
is obtained in illustration of the importance to 
this interest alone of such a communication. 


Cost, outfits and expenses of vessels employed on a three years 
whaling voyage in the Pacific Ocean. 


Cost of 400 vessels of 2800 bbls. at $28,000 $11.200.000 


6 per cent interest on same, for one year, 672.000 
3 “ “ jnsurance, os « 336.000 
10 “ “ wear and tear on costs and outfits, 1.120.000 
Two years interest on $1.833.333 being one-third 
of the value of the oil taken during 3 years, 
of which one-third is kept on board ship as 
dead capital for two years, 220.000 
One year's interest on the oil taken 2nd year, 110.000 
Leakage being 4 per cent on $5.500.000 220,000 
Annual average disbursement per ship, $2.000 800,000 
Original outlay and expenses for one year’s whal- 
ing in the Pacific, $14.678.000 


Credits and Receipts. 
Value of vessels and outfits after one 
year’s wear and tear, $10.080.000 
Value of cargoes returned, 5 500.000 15.580.000 








the sperm whale resorts in large numbers, and if 


Gross profits, $902.000 
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Per contra, supposing a communication across the Isthmus and 
the whaling business to be revolutionized, by the substitution 
of vessels of one-third the present size and half the cost, and 

by sending the oil home once a year. 


Cost of 400 vessels of 933 tons at $14.000, 

6 per cent interest on same for one year, 

3 “ “ jnsurance, 

10 “ “ wear and tear, 
Annual disbursements per ship, $).000, 
Loss by leakage, 1 per cent on $6.875.000, 
Freight, &c., over rail-road of 48.540 tons, at 
$20 per ton, 
“ thence home, at $10 per ton, 


$5.600.0' 0 
336.000 
168.000 
560.000 
400.000 

68.750 


970.800 
485.400 








Original outlay and expenses of whaling one 
year, and sending proceeds home by Pa- 
nama rail-road, 


Credits and Receipts. 
Value of vessels and outfits, deduc- 


ting one year’s wear and tear, $5 040.000 
Value of bone and oil collected by 


fishing 10, instead of 8 months, 6.875.000 $11.915.000 


$8.588.950 





Gross profits via rail-road, 
do. do. around Cape Horn, 


$3.326.050 
902.000 





Margin in favor of Panama rail-road, on ac- 


count of the whaling business, $2.424.050 


Two millions and a half is a large margin; 
but there is room here for a large margin. Whe- 
ther the national wealth would be increased to 
the full extent of it or not, it is evident from the 
exhibit, that the communication in reference to 
this one interest alone, is of sufficient national 
importance and magnitude to command the most 
attentive consideration. The prospect of gain, 
is, to say the least, inviting. 

It has been the policy and practice of the 
United States, acknowledged at an early day 
and carried out for many years to encourage 
nurseries for seamen; with this view bounties 
are given to the cod and mackerel fishermen ; and 
the sum paid them from first to last as “ fishing 
bounties,” would be quite sufficient to lay double 
tracks of rail-road across the Isthmus. The 
whale fishery is by far a more valuable nursery 
than those of the grand banks of Newfoundland 
for seamen, and it has never received any boun- 
ties or direct encouragement whatever. It has 
been left very much to itself. Some of our read- 
ers will recollect the fact and we mention it in 
this communication with some feelings of pride, 
that ‘ Old Ironsides” and the “United States,” in 
the last war, were both manned and fought prin- 
cipally by Marblehead men; New England whale- 
men they were. 

Neither Tehuantepec nor a rail-road from the 
valley of the Mississippi to California, would af- 
ford the whalemen the advantages gained by this 
route; and this is a hardy, adventurous and in- 
teresting class of our fellow citizens; are they 
not worthy of public consideration ? 





Other great interests of state no less than this, 
require such legislation as the constitution allows 
and as is necessary to secure the early comple- 
tion of the road. 

There be those who clamor for protection— 
and those again who preach the doctrine of free 
trade. Both classes may meet on this highway 
to the Pacific, and each may there occupy its 
own ground. For while it would protect home 
industry, it would also advance free trade. Na- 
ture may as effectually as legislation protect cer- 
tain branches of industry, for when she places 
obstacles across the roads to market, she lays a 
tariff on the merchandize passing over them, by 
the amount which it has to pay to overcome these 
obstacles. ‘Taking this view, all roads, canals 
and internal improvements, may be regarded as 
modifications which free trade and its advocates 
have made upon the tariffs that nature imposes 
upon traffic. 

Southern people have watched with interest the 
attempts made in India by England torival them 
in the cultivation of cotton, and Southern people 
have breathed more freely as she has met with 
failure after failure. ‘They cry free trade— 
and yet by failing to give their countenance to 
well laid plans for uniting the two oceans, they 
are not only assisting to perpetuate the tariff 
which nature, by the obstacles she has placed in 
the way, has imposed upon commerce with the 
Pacific, but they are fostering a rival interest in 
opposition to their own great staple. 

Mexico is protecting the manufacture of coarse 
cottons, known as tucuyos—and is seeking by 
this means to make Guadalajara her Lowell. 
Formerly the raw material from this country 
was sent there around Cape Horn. Cotton is 
indigenous to Peru. There it bowls and opens 
all the year, and our merchants have discovered 
that by encouraging the Peruvians in the culti- 
vation of this staple, itis to their interest to send 
other cargoes in their ships around Cape Horn, 
exchange them for the cotton of Payta and Lam- 
bayeque, and take that to Guadalajara. During 
the last year ten thousand bales were taken from 
these two ports by American ships alone to 
Mexico. 

This is quite as great as the exports of cotton 
from the United States were fifty years ago, and the 
demand is on the increase. It is dangerous to fos- 
ter in a foreign country any rivalry, however 
humble in the beginning, to great national staples. 

The freight on cotton around Cape Horn to 
Mexico is $25 the ton; with this Panama rail- 
road, it would be from New Orleans less than 
one third that sum. We call this freight around 
Cape Horn nature’s tariff, for it is as effective in 
obstructing trade, as though it was written on 
the statute book. 
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In consequence of it, the cotton of Peru meets 
that of Carolina in the West Mexican markets | 
with the advantage of more than a half a cent 
the pound—which is ample protection. The 
southern planter therefore who opposes the open- 
ing of a communication across the Isthmus is 
unwittingly fostering and giving protection to a 
foreign and a rival interest. 

Costa Rica, on the Pacific, produces sugar 
and the finest of coffee. They are exported to 
Chili and Peru. The voyage around Cape 
Horn and other conditions of commerce exclude 
them from our markets. 
Isthmus would bring New Orleans within two 
weeks of these coffee and sugar plantations. 
Thus it would carry the principles of free trade 


A rail-road across the | 





there, encouraging competition with the coffee 
of Brazil and the sugar of the West Indies. 
Such are the results which the protectionist of 
home industry seeks to accomplish, and such are 
the results which the free trader advocates, and 
therefore, as before remarked, each in advoca- 
ting a great highway over the Isthmus, stands 
on his own grounds. 

We have investigated the subject of freights 
around Cape Horn, and have collected statistics 
that we might form an opinion as to the proba- 
ble cost of the transportation of merchandise 
via Panama rail-way and via the “'The Horn” 
to the ports of the Pacific, say to Lima in Peru. 
We have supposed the freight over the Panama 
road will be at least double the usual rates in this 
country, and have taken it as at 10 cents per ton 
per mile. The conclusion is, that a cargo of 
merchandise can be sent from New York via 
Panama to Lima in one fourth the time and for less 
than half the money that it now takes to send 
it around Cape Horn. 

Here are the facts, the statistics and estimates 
from which this conclusion is drawn. The sail- 
ing distance from New York to Lima, via Cape 
Horn, is 13,000 sea miles—the time four months, 
the freight $15, or one mill and fifteen hundredths 
of a mill per ton per mile. 

The distance, via Panama, exclusive of the 45 
miles of rail-road, is 3,700* and the time 30 days. 

The average value of a ton of merchandize is 
supposed to be $250, on which three month’s in- 
terest is charged for the excess of the Cape Horn 
passage. 


Comparative statement as to the cost of freight per ton from 
New York to Lima. 
Via Cape Horn. 


Panama 








13,000 miles at 1.15 mill, $15.00—3,700 miles $4.25 
Intere st on $250 for3 mo. 6 pr.ct.3,75.45 m. R.R. 10 cts. 4.50 
$18.75 $8.75 

8.75 

Differerce in favor of R. R. $10.00 


,, 3,700, which is less than the distance by canvass from 
Charleston to Liverpool. 











There are eight millions of people inhabiting 
the Pacific coast—ali of them want things that 
we have to sell. They are four or five months 
removed from us; this road would bring them 
within 30 days. 

For those of them who travel, the route to Cal- 
ifornia and to China, would be across the Isth- 
mus this way, to New Orleans, thence up the 
Mississippi to the California rail-road. ‘This 
when opened, will be their shortest and best tra- 
velling route to California, China and India. 
And unless both the California and Panama routes 
be established, the line of travel between the Pa- 
cific shores of North and South America, never 
can be brought through the United States. These 
two roads are links in the same line and when 


once completed, the world cannot prevent all the 


South American travel from coming this way. 

We see Cities and States pushing forward rival 
schemes of internal improvements, and setting 
up opposition after opposition to bring travel their 
way. They consider themselves rewarded when 
they secure the business between places contain- 
ing a few thousand people engaged in traffic. 
This Panama improvement would bring us the 
travel from countries inhabited by millions and 
send it through the length and breadth of the 
land, dispensing national, sectional and particu- 
lar benefits all the way. The advantages that 
business and travel scatter on the way side of 
their great thoroughfares, are and ever have been 
objects of desire with the greatest nations as well 
as with the smallest corporations. Here they are 
offered to us on a scale grand in proportion to the 
water courses, mountain ranges, lakes and river 
basins of the new world, and sublime in propor- 
tion to its free institutions. The rail-road will 
build a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
upon the same priuciple that one internal im- 
provement in our own country begets another. 
How many rail-roads has the Erie Canal caused 
to be built, that but for that improvement would 
not now be in existence ? 

In the same way the Panama rail-road will 
stimulate commerce with the Pacific, and by show- 
ing the amount of business to be done, men of 
business will see and be satisfied that the road 
is insufficient and a ship canal is necessary. 

In our poor judgment it is wise, prudent, con- 
stitutional and right that the federal government 
should encourage this undertaking, so far at least 
as encouragement may be necessary to secure its 
early completion. 

Magnets and electrical batteries have their posi- 
tive and negative poles, some questions have nega- 
tive and positive sides; and this is one of them. 
Suppose this rail-road to Panama were already 
built, it is immaterial by what agency, and that 
this country were in the actual enjoyment of all 
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the great advantages that are to flow from it. | 
Suppose now that some power were to attempt 

to snatch these advantages out of our hands and 

to deprive us of them; the nation would rise up 

in arms; the vile coffers for keeping filthy lucre 

in, and the precious caskets in which the jewels 

of the land are concealed, would be broken open 

and their contents scattered, as though both life | 
and money had lost their value. 


There is nothing that the country would not} 
do to preserve these advantages after once hav- | 
ing tasted them, and, according to some, there is 
nothing she ought to do to get them before she 
has tried them. Such are the negative and posi- | 
tive sides of this question. We give nothing to 
get, that’s unconstitutional ; but having got, we 
give every thing to keep—and that is constitu- 
tional. 

We find the Constitution in the general wel- 
are of the people, in the common defence of the 
country and in the elements of domestic tran- 
quillity. 

Books and wise men teach and tell us that 
“law is the perfection of reason.” We know 
that the Constitution is founded on the everlast- 
ing principles of right, tempered by the spirit of 
compromise. 

The humblest freeholder in the land has the 
right of way from his homestead to the common 
highway. The law secures to him a way through 
the estates, if need be, of his neighbor to mar- 
ket. It is a fundamental principle of civilized 
society, and one upon which the peace and har- 
mony of all communities and neighborhoods es- 
sentially depend, that no man has a right to hem 
his neighbor in and shut him out from free com- 
munication with the common highways and the 
markets of the world. 


Have not the people of the United States in 
their national character, a like privilege? Else 
why did their government treat with a neighbor- 
ing nation for the right of way across the Isth- 
mus? Their possessions are far remote from 
one point to another; the way to them is circui- 
tous and remote, passing through latitudes where 
the seasons are reversed, the skies are changed, 
and where both day and night are lengthened out 
into the dreary alternation of the polar seasons. 
Shall they continue to pass through the cheer- 
less latitudes, to brave the dangers of the stormy 
cape, and to sail twenty thousand miles and more 
to reach a part of their own country, when by 
the construction of a road a few miles in length. 
the journey may be confined to our own hemis- 
phere, the distance may be reduced from 20,000 
to 5,000 miles and the time may be brought down 
from months to weeks. 





With what show of reason, with what consist- 


ency of argument, can it be maintained, that al- 
though there be in this government the power to 
treat for a road to market through foreign terri- 
tory. the power to guarantee the neutrality of the 
Isthmus of Panama and the free right of way 
across it to all nations, yet there is no power 
under the Constitution to encourage the con- 
struction of a commercial highway there—no 
principle of action or rule of conduct known to 
the federal government by which it can render 
that guaranteed right of way, a right practicable 
to its own citizens and available for its own great 
and manifold purposes? ‘The principle of “the 
greatest good to the greatest number’”’ is one of 


'the pillars of the Constitution. 


“Of all inventions,” says Macaulay, “ the al- 
phabet and the printing press alone excepted, 
those inventions which abridge distance have 
done most for the civilization of our species.” 
Every improvement, by which time or distance 
from place to place is lessened, benefits mankind 
morally and intellectually, as well as physically ; 
not only facilitates the interchange of the va- 
rious productions of nature and art, but tends 
to remove national and provincial antipathies, 
and to bind together all the branches of the great 
human family. Dragon’s teeth would not besown 
in this our day, that nations might reap therefrom 
harvests of steel-clad warriors; those seeds are 
now most esteemed that bring forth the engines of 
peace and civilization. No nation has scatter- 
ed them with a more liberal hand than this. The 
people of the United States are the only people 
who have expended more of their treasure for 
works of improvement than on the engines of 
blood and destruction. The consequences that 
are to result from the breaking down of the bar- 
rier between the two oceans, are vast and im- 
portant. It is an achievement the effects of 
which upon the industry of this country our chil- 
dren will class with the effects of the steam-en- 
gine and the cotton-gin. 

It is an achievement easy of accomplishment ; 
and it is an achievement from which vast conse- 
quences to civilization are to follow; and it is an 
achievement so fraught with increased prosperi- 
ty and greatness for our country, that we earn- 
estly desire to see it undertaken speedily, that 
we may have the privilege of witnessing in our 
day some of its glorious results. 

Other times will call for other and additional 
channels of communication. No one can doubt 
it, for there is wealth for the world on the mar- 
gin of our sea, and treasures, inexhaustible 
treasures scattered over its magnificent system 
of river basins, that will induce other nations to 
break through Panama, Nicaragua and 'Tehuan- 
tepec, were each “twenty times” an Isthmus. At 
present, we want to get to other people across it. 
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7. 
The time will come, when they will want to come 


to us. 


There is a classic and a sacred duty which 
makes it incumbent upon this nation above all 
others to cause a commercial highway to be 
opened across the continent between the Atlan- 
An unknown voice told 
Columbus in a dream, on that Isthmus, that God 
had made his name great in the earth, and hadsent 
him to “ unbar the gates of ocean.”* He was not 
permitted to realize the idea closest to his heart 
and to show that the nearest way to India lies 
through the Carribean Sea; nevertheless he exe- 
cuted his high commission and “unbarred the 
gates of ocean,” but the gate across the land has 
never been unlatched ; the office and the honor of 
throwing it wide open that the commerce of the 
world may pass through—we claim for the peo- 
The task commends itself to 
their feelings, to their spirit and their enterprise, 
and in this our day-dream, a voice whispers us— 


tic anc 


ple of this nation. 


But that time is not yet. 


| Pacific Oceans. 


it must be done. 


* The voice said—‘“ Maravillosamente Dios hizo sonar 
tu nombre en la tierra; de los atamientos de la mar Ocea- 
na, que estaban cerradas con cadenas tan fuertes le dié las 


llaves. 





THE PEARL. 


BY GRETTA. 


PART FIRST. 


Come, maiden with the glowing cheek, 

Bright maiden with the sunny glance, 
Let us yon leafy bower seek 

And leave awhile the festive dance. 
Let the music rise and fall and float, 
Eddying in many a rippling note, 
And the dancers whirl in the dizzy round 
Led by the fairy troops of sound ; 
Let the langh ring out right merrily 
And the bright lips quiver with repartee,— 
But we will leave the noise and glare 
To seek the purer open air ; 
For the still cold moon, the calm pale stars, 
High throned above all mortal jars, 
The solemn night, and the dewy air 
Wet with the tears of spirits at prayer— 
Earnestly praying for this dull earth, 
Where their mortal bodies had their birth— 
Have strange, mysterious influences 
To open the spirit and shut the senses. 


And I have a tale of the olden time— 
A simple tale, and a simple rhyme— 
To breathe in thy listening ear, 
Which J pray thee heed, for a warning rings 
In unison with my lyre’s weak strings, 
It may touch thy heart to hear! 


Vor. XV—58 





My partial eye, oh maiden bright, 
Has rested on thee all this night ; 
It marked thy cold, averted look, 
It marked the mien that ill could brook 
That one should seek thy side, 
And, though uneall’d, unwelcome there, 
Still whisper the forbidden prayer 
That thou wouldst be his bride. 
It saw thee turn in scorn away, 
To waste thy smiles on one more gay— 
And it saw the poisoned, rankling dart 
Pass through and through that lone one’s heart, 
As you guily laugh’d—* No art is thine 
To win this young warm love of mine.” 


Thou call’st this lover cold and stern 
And solemn as a funeral! urn, 
But ah! thine eye has not discerned 
The truth that in his heart has burned, 
Like the bright lamp whose eonstaant ray 
Glows ever in the inmost shrine, 
Seen but by those, who day by day 
Pray where ita faint beams shine. 
Then, lady, listen, while | sing 
About a maiden fair, 
Who was, like thee, in life’s young spring, 
Like thee as strange to care. 
Come rest awhile, and lend thy smile 
A moment to my strain, 
Ere in yon room, like seft perfume, 
It falls on all again. 


In the olden time, the olden time, 
When earth was in her summer’s prime ; 
And the stars that lend their silvery gleam 
Were nearer men than now they seem ; 
When all was bright as childhood’s day ; 
And life was one immortal May ; 
And the young roses, withered now, 
Were fresh as morning’s cloudless brow ; 
And old romance that ’s only known 
In these dull days by carvéd stone, 
Or canvass, or remembered song, 
Was then as vigorous as young ; 
When fairies lived in every dell ; 
And spirits guarded every well ; 
And angels blessed the solitude, 
And drowned the shadows of the wood 
In floods of radiance rained from heaven ; 
And blessings were to mortals given 
Now all unknown—sweet interviews 
With the celestial hos's that use 
To bathe in that melodious river 
O’er heavenly plains that murmurs ever, 
And foretastes of that sweet Elysian 
Caught now and then in blissful vision, 
And converse with the mighty powers 
Who rnle this universe of ours— 
Then in morning’s balmy hour 
A virgin roved adown the vale 
Near where a castle's rock-built tower 
Gave out its banner to the gale. 
Oh she was fair, this youthful maid, 
Her dark eyes beamed with hope and glee, 
Her step was light along the glade, 
Her song as woodland warbler’s free ; 
And when Aurora’s rosy ray 
Poured o’er the scene the flush of day, 
She seemed like Hebe, young and bright, 
When first she to the gods was given, 
Bathed in the glorious golden light, 













































































































Of Greece's old Olympian heaven, 
Close at her side a manly youth 
Walk'd pensively because, in sooth, 

He loved, and was not loved again, 
No gentle smile of greeting shone 
When he appeared, to lure him on, 

Or soothe his bosom’s pain ; 

When absent, still no gentle tone 
Would sadly ask where he had gone, 
And had his spirit left the earth 

A sigh would scarce have chid the mirth. 


But, like the star whose constant ray 
Beams ever o'er the Norseman’s plains, 
Nor heeds the host that far away 
Watch o’er the flowery South’s domains, 
So he, for weary days and years, 
Had hovered near this eold one’s side, 
His bosom torn with hopes and fears, 
The rivalry of Love and Pride. 
And when at last his struggling heart, 
No more could act this silent part ; 
And pent up Love refused to dwell 
A prisoner in his secret cell ; 
And words broke forth, tho’ all too cold, . 
To tell what had been never told— 
Oh how the jerring laugh he heard 
The deep founts of his being stirred,’ 
Though she who scorned that love to share 
Knew nothing of the conflict there. 


And why was this? The youth was brave, 

Of noble race, but cold and grave 
In midst of jollity ;— 

He could not, like the courtly throng, 

Flatter with false and flippant tongue, 
Nor, like the roving bee, 

From each bright flower-lip snatch a kiss, 

Then fly to seek a newer bliss, 

To dally with as short a time :— 

He would have deemed such roving crime, 

When once his constant heart had bowed 
To her, as to a saint divine, 

Though scarcely marked amid the crowd 
That pressed around the shrine. 


Yet sometimes in a darkened hour, 

(For storms will shake the fairest flower,) 
When friendships words were doubly dear, 
Because they stayed the gushing tear ; 
When all the gilded throng had gone 
Save he who then was ever near 

With softer tread and gentler tone ;— 
Silent she’d wonder why he stay’d, 

And why his own her sorrows made, 

And why, when any spoke her name, 
The crimson flush like lightning came; 
But still as soon as sunshine gleamed, 
And hope and gladness on her beamed, 
And those who fled in hour of pain, 

The fawning throng, returned again, 

She would not heed that constant eye, 
But like the world, would pass it by. 


Oh maidens fair! when will ye learn 
How worthless oft are glittering things? 
When will ye pause awhile and turn, 
And leave the gleam the meteor flings 
For a less dazzling, constant ray, 

That will not fade so soon away? 

By the dream of Beauty’s spell, 

By the woe | may not tell, 





By the secret sorrows known 

Only to His ear alone 

In yon heaven’s starry cope, 

By the silent death of hope, 

By the young cheek’s faded bloom, 
By the darkness of the tomb, 

Trust not, trust not glittering things! 
Ere the soul around them clings, 
Look beneath the surface fair 

If true gold be hidden there ! 


Now turn we again to the maiden fair 
Who roved in the olden time, 
Amid the beauties rich and rare 
Of that soft summer clime, 
And him who pensive by her side, 
Walk’d sadly, softly on, 
Though, had he listened to his pride, 
She would have been alone. 
Still on, o’er dewy fields they passed, 
All bright with morning’s gleam, 
Until they came and stood at last 
By a dark and sullen stream. 
Onward it roll’d in its rapid course 
With no play of dancing waves, 
And no music but the murmur hoarse 
In its deep and gloomy caves. 
And here the maiden paused awhile, 
Ard turned to the youth with a merry smile, 
And said: “ See’st thou this stream ¢ 
Mark ! how it darkly rolls along, 
Amid these fields of light and song, 
Without one sunny gleam 
Upon its cold, repulsive face. 
No dashing waves in sparkling grace 
Play on its sullen tide ; 
But deep it is, and cold, they say, 
As it rolls on its onward way, 
While other waters glide 
With light and song and laughter gay 
To the far-off glorious deep away. 


‘“¢ See’st thou this stream? E’en such art thou 
Yes, thou! Look! all is bright ; 
For day, upon the mountain’s brow, 
Has oped the gates of light, 
And every thing that feels its kiss 
Rejoices in its radiant beams, 
Except this tide, and, as it is, 
To me thy spirit seems. 
Thou art the stream—and other men 
The light, the flowerets fair, 
The dew, the birds in yonder glen— 
Oh! all things sweet and rare. 
But darkly rolls this dreary tide 
Cold, distant, and alone ; 
Say ! what has it to win a bride 
And clasp her for its own?” 


The listening youth no answer gave, 
But stood and mused awhile, 

Till softly o’er his face so grave, 
There broke a pensive smile. 

‘“‘Then seek again,” he cried, ‘this shore, 
To-night, when the moon is high. 

Come, but this once, if never more, 
And hear my heart’s reply ! 

I'}] meet thee when the heavens gleam 
With myriad spangles sown— 

I am, I am like the stern deep stream !” 
And le turned away alone. 
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PART SECOND. 


Twas eve, and the cheek of the West was pale ; 
And the fairies began their glee; 

And the moon’s light boat was launched to sail 
On her blue and boundless sea ; 

And here and there a glimmering spark 
Gieamed on that ocean’s breast, 

A beacon star hung out to mark 
An island of the blest. 

And again the maiden lonely roved 
By the banks of the distant stream, 

And again the voice that was not beloved 
Dispelled her spirit’s dream. 

“ Queen of my soul, have you come 2” it said, 

“ Have you come in your beauty’s pride, 

A glance from your bright, glad eyes to shed 
On me, the sullen tide? - 

Then listen, ere the last adieu 

From the heart that has loved so long and true 
Falls sofily on thine ear; 

For never lady, never more 

May I tread again this pebbly shore, 
Then hear I pray thee, hear! 

I have been to the depths of this cold, deep stream, 
My feet have its deep ooze pressed, 

And lo! in its caverns | caught the gleam 
Of a PeaRt within its breast. 

I struggled, I fought with the swelling waves, 

That flung me back from their golden caves, 
But 1 would have entrance there, 

For I saw the gem on its secret shrine, 

And I knew if I battled it must be mine, 
And thou, in thine ebon hair, 

Might’st wear a sign that this lonely stream, 
Deep in in its breast has treasures rare, 

Though not for the worldly eye they gleam 
Which never may know they slumber there. 


“ Lady I’ve proved, and I know its worth, 
Rich, rich, is the sullen tide ! 

Though it sweeps along to the eyes of earth 
In dark and scornful pride. 

But well | know where its treasures rest, 
For its depths are revealed to me, 

And the Pearl that I won from its inmost breast, 
I kneel to offer thee!” 


And he laid in her palm, on his bended knee, 
A gem, like a gleam of light; 
It glowed in its beauty tremblingly 
Like a beam from the lamp of night. 
’T was soft as the look when woman’s eye 
Is raised from things below ; 
Pure as the tear which gives reply 
When her heart is touched with woe. 


And the maiden fair, with the ebon hair, 
Gazed on the quivering ray, 

But her throbbing breast the truth confessed 
That her thoughts were far away, 

Summoning from the chambers vast 

Of the silent, but all-recording Past, 

Memories of many a gentle deed, 

And tender care in the hour of need, 

And the changeless love of neglected years ;— 

And the gem was dewed with her gushing tears. 
She gazed in the depths of his earnest eyes,— 
Clear as the blue of the summer skies,— 

And she saw the Pearls of his spirit hid 
Deep in his inmost heart. 





Now as he softly rose unbid, 
And turned him to depart, 

She saw that he was like the rolling stream— 
Rich, rich in gems of worth, 

Though hidden deep they might never gleam 
For the careless eyes of earth. 

And these she felt she had flang away 

For the tinsel glitter, the sparkle gay, 
Though in their living shrine, 

Lit by her smile, they would stand revealed, 
As in a gloomy mine 

The treasures that were all concealed 
Gleam where the torches shine. 


She spoke, and her glowing cheek was wet 
*Neath the veil of its floating curls, 

“ Ah! go not now!—ean [ forget 
That the lonely stream has Pearls ’” 

And she silent gave, and he trembling pressed 
Her hand as the lily fair, 

While she laid the Pearl on her throbbing breast 
And let it linger there ! 


* * * * 


Ho! maiden with the ruddy cheek, 
Bright maiden with the merry glance, 

Come, it is time the throng to seek, 
To join the festive dance. 

Ha! lingerest thou to think awhile 
Upon my foolish lay, 

Oh come, I only craved a smile, 
Come, loiterer, come away. 

But if thou wilt retain a part, 
Remember, maiden fair, 

There’s many a Pearl in the still deep heart, 
If we would but seek them THERE ! 


Baltimore, June, 1849. 





RICHARD SAVAGE. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


The distinction of civilized society is that hu- 
man life is systematic, and the natural effect 
of those circumstances which, in any degree, 
except an individual from its usual routine and 
responsibilities, is to induce the impulsive action 
and precarious expedients that belong to wild 
races. Inthe world of opinion and habit we 
occasionally see those who, goaded by misfor- 
tune or inspired by an adventurous temper, break 
away from the restraint which custom ordains 
and by hardihood in action or extravagance of 
sentiment, practically isolate themselves from 
nearly all the social obligations acknowledged by 
mankind. Indeed every human pursuit may be 
said to have its respectable and its vagabond fol- 
lowers. In trade these extremes are obvious in 
the merchant and the pedlar ;—in the church, we 
have the bishop and the field-preacher; and in 
literature, the author who devotes the leisure that 
intervenes between the care of his estates and 
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the engagements of fashionable society, to a 
review, a poem or a history, and the man about 
town who lives by his wits and whose dinner is 
contingent upon a happy epigram or a success- 
ful farce. Even when fortune and rank obtain, 
natures imbued with a vagrant or adventurous 
spirit will cut loose from social bondage through 
mere waywardness or courage, as if there were 
gipsey blood in their veins, or the instinct of hero- 
ism or discovery in their hearts. The enthusi- 
asm of misanthropy made Byron a pilgrim, that 
of reform drove Shelley into exile and that of 
sentiment won Rousseau to a picturesque hermi- 
tage. How much of human conduct depends 
upon the source whence is derived the inspira- 
tion or the sanction of existence! Family pride 
leads to a constant reference to the standard of 
external honor; the desire of wealth to a keen 
adaptation of all occasions to interest; while the 
consciousness of having nothing beyond personal 
resources to look to for advancement or happi- 
ness, breeds in earnest minds, an independence 
of mood almost defiant. To this we attribute, 
in no small degree, the recklessness of Savage. 
Every circumstance of his life tended to encour- 
age self-will. He found neither in his birth, his 
fortunes nor the incidents of his daily experience, 
any vavtage-ground for confidence. Fate seem- 
ed to ordain between him and society a perpet- 
ualenmity. Hence hisdauntiess egotism ; driven 
from the outworks of life, he fortified the citadel. 
Sure of no palladium but his genius, he held it 
up asa shield against the arrows of scorn or 
thrust it forth as an authentic emblem of his 
right to demand from others the satisfaction of 
his wante. Perhaps there is no instance, if we 
except Benvenuto Cellini, of more ferocious 
self-reliance, or rather, pertinacity in levying tri- 
bute. In his career we realize that the essen- 
tial traits of eivilized and barbarian life may as- 
similate ; that refined mental aptitude may co- 
exist with extreme persoval degradation; and 
that the support of existence is often as preca- 
rious and the habits of life as vagrant in a chris- 
tian metropolis, as among the Indian tribes of 
America, or the wild hordes of the East. 

The genuine literary adventurer is, indeed, a 
kind of social Ishmaelite, pitching the tent of 
his convenience as necessity or whim suggests. 
It is his peculiar destiny to “take no note of 
time,”’ for he falls into any incidental scheme of 
festivity at morning, noon or night, joins any 
band of roysterers he may encounter, takes part 
in the street-eorner discussions of any casual 
knot of politicians, and is always ready to go to 
the theatre, the club, a private domicile, or a 
eoffee-house with the first chance aequaintancee 
he meets. He hangs loose upon the skirts of 
society. If the immediate is agreeable, he scorns 
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change, and hence will prolong his social visits 
to the infinite annoyance of those who keep reg- 
ular hours. Where he breakfasts, dines or sleeps 
is problematical in the morning. As the itine- 
rant musician goes forth to win entertainment 
by his duleet notes, the vagabond man of genius 
trusts to his fund of clever stories, his aptitude 
as a diner-out, his facility at pen-craft, or his 
literary reputation to win upon the sympathies 
of some humane auditor, or chain the attention 
of the inquisitive, and thus provide for the claims 
of physical necessity. His appeal is threefold— 
to the benevolent, the curious and the vain; and 
in alarge city, with the entrée of a few circles 
and places of resort, it will be, indeed, a strange 
hazard that deprives him wholly of these long- 
tried expedients. His agreeability makes him 
friends which his indiscretions at length weary; 
but as he generally prefers to do all the talking 
himself, he gradually ceases to be fastidious, and 
when he cannot fraternize with a scholar ora 
gentleman, contents himself with inferior socie- 
ty. The consciousness of superior gifts and sin- 
gular misfortunes, soon blunts that delicacy which 
shrinks from obligation. He receives a favor 
with the air of a man to whom consideration is 
a birthright. He is, as Landor says of woman, 
more sensitive than grateful; borrows money 
and books without a thought of returning them, 
and, although the most dependent of beings, in- 
stantly resents the slightest approach to dictation 
as a personal insult. He is emphatically what 
Shakespeare denominates a “ landless resolute” ; 
considers prudence too mean a virtue for him to 
to adopt, and industry a habit unworthy of his 
spirit. His wits are his capital, which he invests, 
day by day,—now and then, perhaps, embarking 
them in a more deliberate venture, by way of 
polishing his tarnished escutcheon. Equally ex- 
empt from the laws of sentiment as those of 
economy, he makes unconscionable drafts upon 
the approbativeness and the malignity of others, 
by inditing panegyricks and lampoons. A sub- 
scription, a dedication, or a satire by awakening 
the generosity, the pride or the fear of the world, 
alternately supply the exigencies of the mo- 
ment; while the utter loss of self-respect is pre- 
vented by some occasional effort in a nobler 
vein, or complacent memories of past renown. 
Custom renders him at home everywhere; ad- 
dress repudiates individual rights; and a kind of 
happy boldness annihilates, by a stroke of hu- 
mor or a phrase of geniality, the barriers of 
artificial reserve. He is the modern knight-er- 
rant—prompt to challenge recognition, and, with 
gallant bearing, win the guerdon for which he 
aspires, whether it be the smile of beauty, the 
companionship of rank, or the privileges that 
wealth dispenses. Experience in shifts and @ 
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sanguine temper united to capacity for reflec-| fish for those who have ministered to their plea- 
tion render him withal a philosopher; so that,|sure? Only enthusiasm lingers and pays trib- 
although keenly alive to present enjoyment, he | ute ; only gratitude is sensible of an obligation 
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can suffer with fortitude, and heroically sport | incurred ; reverence alone dreams of any return, 


with deprivation. He is vividly conscious of 
what Madame de Staél declares is one great 
secret of delight—its fragility. His existence is 
singularly detached from routine, and, like a bird | 


or a butterfly, he soars or alights, as caprice sug- | 


gests,—a chartered adventurer to whom has 
been presented the freedom of nature. 
gives scope to his observation; need quickens 
his perception; and the very uncertainty of sub- 
sistence adds infinitely to the relish of each grat- 
ification. A voluntary outlaw, he claims ransom 
from those his talents have made captive; re- 
garding himself as a public benefactor, he deems 


society obligated to take care of him; prodigal | 
in his mental riches, he despises those who are, 


parsimonious either of their time or their hos- 
pitality, and sincere in his admiration, and per- 
haps in his advocacy, of all that is magnanimous 
and beautiful. he learns to regard material ad- 
vantage as his just inheritance, which directly to 
seek, would obscure the heraldry bestowed by 
his genius and sanctioned by misfortune. 

It is peculiar to this class of men to be uncon- 
scious of the diverse attractions of talents and 
character. Their egotism prevents an habitual 
recognition of the important fact that the enter-_ 
tainment afforded by conversational abilities and | 
personal sympathy are two very distinct things. | 
Because their talk is listened to with avidity, 
their wit productive of laughter, and their repu- 


tation of deference, they deduce the erreneous | 


conclusion that individually and for themselves 
an interest is awakened; whereas, in most cases, 
the charm is purely objective. By men of the 
world, genius of a literary kind is regarded in. 
the same light as dramatic, artistic and juggling | 
cleverness—the result is not associated with the 
person ; itis the pastime, not the man that wins. 
A conviction so wounding to self-love is not ea- 
sily adopted; and, as a natural consequence, 
the deluded victims of social applause continue, 
in spite of mortifying experience, to look for a 
degree of consideration, and demand a sympa- 
thy which it is absurd to expect from any but 
the very liberal and the naturally kind, who con- 
fessedly form the exception, not the rule, in gen- 
eral society. Yet in actors, authors and artists 
who possess great self-esteem, this error is the 
rock upon which the barque of hope invariably 
splits. ‘There seems to be a kind of inevitable 
blindness in this regard. Slowly and by long 
degrees, comes home the feeling that it is what 
the man of genius does, not what he is, that ex- 
cites admiration. When the pageant of an hour 
fades, what care the narrow-minded and the sel- 


Leisure | 


and conscientiousness is the sole monitor that 


| pays the debt. 


The incidents of his life rather than the crea- 
tions of his genius have preserved the fame of 
Savage. His poems are his only writings now 
recognized, and we find them regularly included 
in editions of the British anthology ; it is, how- 
ever, but here and there, scattered through along 
array of heroics, that we can detect either origi- 
nality or raciness. Like his life these effusions 
are crude and unsustained ; they lack finish, com- 
pleteness and unity. Deformed by coarseness 
,and sometimes by obscurity, they often repel 
taste ; and their frequent want of clear and uni- 
form design induces weariness. ‘Their most 
| genuine int interest is personal; we naturally asso- 
‘ciate them with the misfortunes of the author, 
,and the special references are not without a pa- 
|thetie zest. The “ Progress of a Divine” and 
“The Bastard,” although redeemed by wit and 
| cleverness, are too grossly indelicate for general 
perusal. The bitterness of the one and the con- 
fident hilarity with which the other begins, are 
very characteristic of Savage. It is evident 
that he possessed, in an uncommon degree, what 
‘the phrenologists call the organ of wonder, and 
metaphy sical writers a sense of the sublime. In 
i his descriptions of nature and life, we perceive 
the inspiration of a reflective ideality. His 
‘couplets occasionally glow with vital animation, 
and his choice of epithets is often felicitous. 
| Vigor, fluency and expressiveness, at times indi- 
‘cate that there was an original vein in his na- 
ture, though too carelessly worked to produce a 
great and consistent result. ‘The Wanderer” 
is the poem upon which he evidently bestowed 
the greatest care. It may be regarded as his 
own epitaph written by himself and embodying 
the dark phases of his career, the most vivid of 
his sensations, and the beauty of his moral sen- 
timents, combined with the want of system, the 
self-esteem, recklessness and courage which al- 
ternated in his feelings and conduct. 

The following passages evidently allude to 
actual experience : 





Is chance a guilt? that my disastrous heart 
For mischief never meant, should ever smart ? 
Can self-defence be sin? Ah, plead no more! 
What though no purposed malice stain thee o’er! 
Had heaven befriended thy unhappy side, 
Thou hads’t not been provoked or thou had’st died. 
* * * + 


No mother’s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 

No father’s guardian band my youth maintained, 
Called forth my virtues or from vice restrained. 
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He learned the process of glass-manufactu- 
ring, by sleeping during winter nights, when a 
vagrant, near the furnaces : 


Yon limeless sands, loose driving with the wind, 
In future cauldrons useful textures find, 

Till on the furnace thrown, the glowing mass 
Brightens and brightening, hardens into glass. 


The homeliness of such lines is like Crabbe, 
yet his capacity for more polished versification is 
shown in his allusion to Pope, as polished and 
emphatic as that of the master rhymer himself : 


Though gay as mirth, as curious thought sedate, 
As elegance polite, as pow’r elate, 

Profound as reason and as justice clear, 

Soft as compassion and as truth severe ; 

As bounty copious, as persuasion sweet, 

Like nature various and like art complete, 

So firm her morals, so sublime her views, 

His life is almost equalled by his muse. 


In metaphor, also, Savage is effective. Thus 
he compares the “ steamy currents” at morning 
twilight, to “‘veins blue winding on a fair one’s 
arm,” and of a river hidden in umbrage, ob- 
serves 


Yet, at one point, winds out in silver state, 
Like virtue from a labyrinth of fate. 


He calls shells “ tinctured rivals of the show- 
ery bow,” and, describing a vast prospect, says 


The herds seem insects in the distant glades 
And men diminished as, at noon, their shades. 


His adjectives are sometimes very graphic, 
however inelegant ; he speaks of warming him- 
self at “‘chippy fires’ and detailing a repast, in- 
forms us 


That o’er a homely board a napkin’s spread, 
Crown’d with a heapy canister of bread. 


The gleams of high sentiment that, like flashes 
of heat-lightning from a dense cloud, emanate 
from Savage, are refreshing, and justify his bi- 
ographer’s tribute to his better nature. Self-in- 
dulgent as he was, he declares that 


Reason’s glory is to quell desire. 


Although he obviously is in his element when 


In gay converse glides the festive hour, 
he yet recognises a providence in affliction ;— 


Why should I then of private loss complain, 

Of loss that proves, perchance, a brother’s gain? 
The wind that binds one bargue within the bay 
May waft a richer freight its wished-for way. 
Man’s bliss is like his knowledge, but surmised, 
One ignorance, the other pain disguised. 

When seeking joy, we seldom sorrow miss, 
And often misery points the path to bliss. 





Know, then, if ills oblige thee to retire 
Those ills solemnity of thought inspire. 


The following random extracts betray a vivid 
consciousness of his own fate and tendencies: 


False pride! what vices on our conduct steal 
From the world’s eye one frailty to conceal ! 
Ye cruel mothers ! soft! those words command ! 
So near shall cruelty and mother stand ? 
Can the dove’s bosom snaky venom draw? 
Can her foot sharpen like the vulture’s claw ? 

* * + * 


Loos’d to the world’s wide range, enjoined no aim, 
Prescribed no duty and assigned no name, 
Nature’s unbounded son, he stands alone, 
His heart unbiassed and his mind his own. 

7 * 7 


From ties maternal, moral and divine, 
Discharg’d my gasping soul ; pushed me from shore, 
And launched me into life without an oar, 

* * * « 


Born to himself, by no profession led, 

In freedom fostered, and by fortune fed, 

Nor guides, nor rules, his sovereign choice control, 

His body independent us his soul. 
* * * * 

Inly secure, though conscious soon of ill, 

Nor taught by wisdom how to balance will, 

Rashly deceived, I saw no pits to shun, 

But thought to purpose and to act were one. 


That we have not exaggerated the prominent 
claim of Savage to represent the literary adven- 
turer, a glance at the account of him by John- 
son—(the most remarkable and original of his 
Lives of the Poets)—will, at once, evidence. We 
are there told that when a guest, he “ could nei- 
ther be persuaded to go to bed at night or rise 
by day;” that “he considered himself discharg- 
ed by the first quarrel, from all ties of honor and 
gratitude ;”’ that “‘ when he loved a man, he sup- 
pressed all his faults, and when he had been of- 
fended by him, suppressed all his virtues ;’— 
“always asked favors without the least submis- 
sion or apparent consciousness of dependence ;” 
‘“‘ purchased the luxury of a night by the anguish 
of cold and hunger for a week;” “though he 
searcely ever found a stranger whom he did not 
leave a friend, he had not often a friend long, 
without obliging him to become a stranger ;” 
and that “the reigning error of his life was that 
he mistook the love for the practice of virtue.” 

We could easily multiply well authenticated in- 
stances of the foibles and the inconsiderateness, 
the casual triumphs and low expedients that 
doomed him to vibrate “between beggary and 
extravagance.” ‘To indicate the relative value 
he attached to his inward resources and his out- 
ward obligations, a few anecdotes will suffice. 
While an inmate of Lord Tyrconnel’s family he 
sold several books which his host had presented 
him with his lordship’s arms stamped upon them; 
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and, at the same time, betrayed the most fastidi- 
ous and even “superstitious regard to the cor- 
rection of his proof-sheets.” While on the most 
intimate and friendly terms with Dennis, he wrote 
an epigram against him; and when his friends, 
their patience quite exhausted, contributed to 
secure him a permanent retreat in the country, 
he indulged in the most illusive dreams of rural 
felicity, and before he was half-way on the road 
to Wales, sent back to London for new supplies, 
which he soon expended among pleasant com- 
panions in Bristol, whose never keen apprecia- 
tion of his social qualities induced a versified 
comparison of their merits with those of his 
London protectors, by no means to the advan- 
tage of the latter, notwithstanding his recent ob- 
ligations. The reverse of Dominie Sampson, 
he was very scornful at the idea of new habili- 
ments being furnished him without the interven- 
tion of his own taste and authority. The mor- 
tification of illegitimacy was solaced by that of 
noble blood and the advantages he traced to 
“the lusty stealth of nature.” Scenes of profli- 
gacy, social ostracism, and a criminal trial ut- 
terly failed in undermining a “ steady confidence 
in his own capacity ;” while he only regarded 
poverty as an evil from the contempt it is apt to 
engender; and he always thought himself justi- 
fied in resenting neglect ‘ without attempting to 
force himself into regard.” Such a combina- 
tion of traits developed under extraordinary vi- 
cissitudes, completely illustrate the spirit of lite- 
rary adventure, and the perversity of unregulated 
talent. 

Yet this dark biographical picture, gloomy as 
one of Spagnoletto’s martyrdoms, is not with- 
out mellow tints, nor its hard outlines unrelieved 
by touches of humanity. Upon his first discove- 
ry of a mother’s name and existence, revealed to 
him by several documents found among the ef- 
fects of his deceased nurse, the heart of Savage 
awakened to all the latent tenderness inspired by 
a new-born affection. It was his habit, long after 
the determined repulse of his unnatural parent 
had quenched the hope of recognition, to walk 
to and fro before her house, in the twilight, am- 
ply compensated if, through his tears, he could 
obtain but a glimpse of her robe as she passed 
near the window, or see the gleam of a candle 
in her chamber. At the period of his greatest 
want and highest mental activity, he composed 
while perambulating a verdant square, or retired 
mall, and then entered a shop, asked for a scrap 
of paper, and noted down his conceptions. In 
this manner he is said to have written an entire 
tragedy ; and certainly few instances of resolute 
authorship in the grasp of poverty, can equal its 
touching fortitude. His speech to the court 
when arraigned for sentence after being convict- 


ed of homicide, is said to have been manly and 
eloquent, and certainly won for him great sym- 
pathy and respect. There must have been some- 
thing in his character that inspired esteem as 
well as in his fortunes to kindle compassion, 
from the interest so frequently excited and pa- 
tiently manifested in his behalf by individuals 
widely separated in position and opinions. In 
some instances, too, the independence of his na- 
ture exhibited itself in a noble manner. The 
spirited letter which he addressed to a friend 
from the prison at Bristol, where he was incar- 
cerated for debt, and so drearily terminated his 
eventful career, is a fine example of self-respect 
and elevation of sentiment. Hunt justly re- 
marks, in his notice of the once celebrated Mrs. 
Oldfield, that her annuity to Savage gave pos- 
terity a liking for her; and Dr. Johnson assures 
us that the subject of his remarkable memoir, 
when banished from London, parted from him 
with tears in his eyes. 

Indeed the phases of character and the actual 
experiences of Savage, if analysed and dramati- 
cally unfolded by a thoroughly sympathetic de- 
lineator, would afford a most fruitful theme. 
Imagine it handled by Dickens, in his best vein; 
we should have night-wanderings as forlorn as 
those of little Nell and her grandfather, a trial 
scene more effective than that of Barnaby Rudge, 
jollities eclipsing those of Dick Swiveller. and 
reveries more grandly pathetic than the death- 
bed musings of Paul Dombey. For accessories 
his acknowledged relation to the nobility and his 
intimate association with the men of talent of 
the day would furnish ample scope, for so noto- 
rious was his story at the time, that Macaulay, 
in his History of England, says that Earl Rivers 
is remembered chiefly on account of his illegiti- 
mate son; and the Countess of Macclesfield, 
brazen as was her temper, was obliged to fly 
from Bath to escape the observation of fashion- 
able crowds induced by the satirical poem of Sav- 
age called The Bastard. 

Prompted by that love of excitement which 
becomes the ruling impulse of the improvident 
and forlorn, Savage went forth one night, from 
his obscure lodgings in search of profitable medi- 
tation, a boon companion, or a lucky adventure. 
There was in his elongated and rough face a 
sad expression that indicated habitual melan- 
choly—not the resigned air of meek endurance, 
nor the gravity of stern fortitude; but that dark, 
brooding pensiveness which accompanies undis- 
ciplined passions and a desolate existence. There 
was, however, a redeeming dignity in his mea- 
sured gait and an unsteady accent in his voice 
as he soliloquized, that would have “ challenged 
pity” in a sensitive observer. He entered a tav- 
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had often beguiled him of ‘the thing he was.”|the gaoler. The records of human vicissitude 
The sight of one or two familiar faces, and| have few more painful episodes; the plots of 
the anticipation of a jolly evening changed, at | few tragedies boast more pathetic material; and 
once, the modd of the homeless wit. That) the legacies of genius, to those who explore them 
coarse exterior suddenly wore a milder aspect;|to analyse character and trace the influence of 
that solemn air gave way to abandon; and, all| experience upon mental development, rarely 
at once, he looked like a man ready to * flit the| offer the adventurous and melancholy interest 
time lightly” and “rouse the night-owl with a) that is associated with the name of Richard Sav- 
catch.” It was thoughtfulness eclipsed by good|age. He is the type of reckless talent, the ideal 
fellowship,—Hamlet transformed into Sir Toby ofa literary vagabond, the synonym for an un- 
Belch. The carousal brought on the hour of| fortunate wit. In his history the adventures of 
feverish re-action, and the party, at length, sal-| hack-writers reach their acme; and his consci- 
lied out to breathe the fresh air and vent their| qusness embraced the vital elements of dramatic 
superfluous merriment. Attracted by a light| experience—the internal light of fancy and re- 
that gleamed from another house of entertain- | flection, and the external shade of appalling fact. 


ment, they entered. and unceremoniously dis- 
turbed a group already in possession. High 
words arose, swords were unsheathed, and when 
the morning dawned, Savage found himself a 
prisoner awaiting trial for murder. At this cri- 
sis of his fate, with the ban of the law impend- 
ing, amid the solitude of captivity—how must 
the events of his life have passed, in gloomy 
succession, before his mind, and what desperate 
emotion the retrospect engendered! We can 
scarcely imagine a more contradictory and pa- 
thetic story invented by fiction. The illegitimate 
offspring of a Countess and an Earl, brought up 
by a hireling, taken from St. Albans grammar- 
school, in boyhood, to be apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker ; cut off, by an infamous falsehood, from the 
inheritance assigned him by his father ;—acci- 
dentally discovering his birth only to become the 
object of relentless maternal persecution ; with 
the loss of his nurse, cast adrift upon the world 
and forced into authorship to escape starvation, 
and now only with the prospect of an ignomin- 
ious death incurred in a tavern brawl—what in- 
centives his memory could furnish to remorse 
and despair! His whole experience was anoma- 
lous. Of noble origin, yet the frequent associ- 
ate of felons and paupers, with a mother for his 
most bitter enemy, and the slayer of one who 
never offended him; long accustomed to luxury, 
yet finding his best comfort in a gaol; conscious 
of superior abilities, yet habituated to degrading 
expedients ; his written life touching the hearts 
of thousands, while his actual condition annoyed 
more often than it interested; the guest of a 
wealthy lord, the confidant of men of genius, 
the intimate of Wilkes and Steele, and the cy- 
nosure of many select circles in London and 
Bristol, he sometimes famished for want of nour- 
ishment and “slept on bulks in summer and in 
glass-houses in the winter.” From the king he 





A MORNING DREAM. 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 


“Oh! I’ve passed a miserable night.”—Richard III. 


I never knew the lazy hours, 

Depart at such a limping pace, 

Late, they were crowned with Pleasure’s flowers, 
And something, something owned of grace— 

But now it seems, upon my word, 

As if the motley, cheerless band, 

Thinking their usual course absurd, 

Had vowed a solemn vow—to stand. 


Two weary months have slowly past— 
(In sooth I'd almost swear it ten,) 

Since I gazed on thy dark eyes last, 
And prayed that we would meet again— 
Was itadream? I though: the light 
That danced within those orbs divine, 
For one brief moment grew less bright, 
And softened ’neath the glance of mine. 


I] mingle with the unthinking throng, 
That bow at Fashion’s glittering shrine, 
1 join the dance, and list the song, 

But ah! its notes are not like thine; 
Fair faces beam ‘neath many a tress, 
And graceful forms, like dreams float by, 
Ye Gods! to worship loveliness, 

Like this, were scarce idolatry. 


The blaze of chandeliers and eyes, 
Dazzling as gas-light—or a star, 

Voices of silvery tone that rise, 

Like music echoing from afar— 

The laughing lip, the enchanting smile, 
The grace, the buoyancy, the mirth— 
Pray are we borne to Plato’s isle ?* 
Ah! Madam, tell me, where's the earth ” 


* Among the many golden fancies of the visionary Phi- 


mesered naendan ater: being coutlomasd to: the losopher of Greece, none is more beautiful, or attractive, 


gallows, and from a fashionable actress [our than his dream of the “blessed Islands,” whose inhabi- 
sion; the queen’s volunteer-laureate, he died in| tants were ever in possession of a pure and uninterrupted 
a prison cell and was buried at the expense of! felicity. 
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Alas! alas! the lamps grow dim, 

And Beauty’s cheek is paling too— 

My new black hat has lost its rim— 

My varnished boots, how tight, parbleu ! 
My partner leaning on my arm, 

Declares she’s caught a shocking cold. 
Tis Daylight—she has ceased to charm— 
Since three o’clock A. M. was tolled. 


At last! the evening's work is done, 
Now for some hours of genuine bliss. 

1 seek my couch, just as the sun 

Arises much refreshed from his ; 

The morning breeze with perfuwed sigh, 
Like frolic sprite from Fairy clime, 
Pursues its wanton gambols by, 

And lulls me with its drowsy chime. 


I had a dream: Methought I gazed 

Once more on that night’s pageant fair— 
Once more eyes, lamps, and dresses blazed, 
And thou, beloved one! wert there. 

1 sought thy side—I took thy hand— 

I gently whispered of the love, 

That, like a pure and golden band, 

Would link our souls below—above. 


I led thee from the crowded hall 

To a green arbor’s s safe retreat, 

And trembling there, was fain to fall 
With protestations at thy feet ; 

I said | was a being lone 

With none my hopes or griefs to share, 
And if you would but be my own, 
We'd make—an interesting pair. 


I vowed your wishes should be mine— 

Your slightest whim I’d not refuse ; 

I whispered of the Holy Shrine, 

And hinted—we’d no time to lose. 

Wherefore should youth’s most precious hours 
Thro’ the dark glass all lonely run, 

When two such joyous hearts as ours 

Were ever destined to be one. 


My feelings I’m not used to school, 

Much more | vowed, and whispered low— 
In short, I ranted like a fool, 

And—and—I think you told me so: 

Your rosy lip was curled with scorn, 

And haughty did your presence seem, 

I'd wish that [ had ne’er been born, 

Were it not all—a Morning Dream !* 


P. H. H. 
July, 1849, 


* Morning Dreams, says the Irish legend, always go “ by 
conthraries.” 





An Oup Epicram. Cxuxricant Comrort. 


As the corpse of the Vicar the Curate was eyeing, 
“O grieve not so much,” said his Spouse, “for the dying,” 


‘‘ Feudalism in the Nineteenth Century.” 


Such is the title of an article of fourteen 
pages in the Blackwood for June, 1849, which 
has entertained us as much as any novelty of 
the season. At first, we were disposed to think 
it a sort of hoax—an ironical joke—designed, by 
carrying out to an extreme of absurdity the con- 
servative toryism of that journal. to provoke a 
little mirth at the expense of honest, hearty, (al- 
beit somewhat prejudiced and dogmatical,) old 
Christopher North himself. But an attentive 
reading has brought us to the conclusion that the 
author is in sober earnest—that he is fully con- 
vinced of the wisdom of his project, (whereof 
more presently,)—and entertains sanguine hopes 
of seeing it realized. Of this consummation 
we think the probability not quite so great as 
that of the Balloon line to California ; and, were 
we to fix a time for its occurrence, it would be 
certainly the Greek Kalends or the day after the — 
Millennium. But our readers shall judge. 

Poor, dear, old Don Quixote has been so often 
dragged before the public, by writers who had 
no business with him, that we are loth to dis- 
turb hisrepose. He has been so often compelled 
to the characteristic duty of “ pointing a moral” 
where there was no moral to point, or of illus- 
trating a flimsy theory, which would never have 
beeh visible, but for its obscuring our view of 
the worthy knight himself, that we do really feel 
some scruple of conscience, at evoking his shade 
from its repose on the present occasion. But it 
appears to us that our call is made under circum- 
stances peculiarly appropriate. If there be any 
truth in the transmigration of souls, we are con- 
vinced that the spirit of the honored Hidalgo 
now animates the contributor to Blackwood. 
They have the same exaggerated ideas of the 
greatness and strength, the goodness and virtue, 
that lie buried in the past—the same strange 
medley of history and fable, fairy tale and re- 
ality, which serves them for experience and 
knowledge—the same distorted and discolored 
views of the men and things actually about 
them, which they despise too much to look at 
with attention—and the same chimerical designs 
for the reformation of a degenerate age, and 
the establishment of a grand military fabric of 
government—based, built up, and dominated— 
“from turret to foundation stone”—by the ge- 
nius of Feudal Chivalry. 

Our author prefaces his scheme with an assu- 
rance, (which commands our full belief,) that he 
has no disposition to encourage innovation, or to 





“Tis good the advice,” cried the Curate, “ you're giving— 
For I muse on the dead, but I think on—the Living.” 


Vou. XV—59 


promote changes in the time-honored institu- 
tions of England; but on the contrary, that he 
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desires to restore and revive them, with as near 
an approximation to what they were in the good 
old days of medieval feudalism, as the present 
condition of the world will permit. He then 
proposes to make ‘“‘one or two very common 
place observations, professing to take no other 
guide than a small modicum of common sense, 
and to have no other object than our (his) read- 
ers’ delectation, and the good of our (his) coun- 
try.” We believe that his treatise will do no 
harm to his country, nor to any other—we have 
already said that it has afforded us at least some 
** delectation’”’—but, as to the small modicum of 
common sense, which he proposes as his guide 
to some common-place observations, we fear 
that he has reckoned sadly without his host. 
“L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” says the 
French proverb. It has pleased Providence to 
deprive him of even that “small modicum,” 
upon which he relied for safe guidance ; and the 
result is the widest departure from the limits of 
the “commonplace,” that this century has wit- 
nessed in the field of political speculation. 

The great principle of the “restoration” pro- 
posed by our modern Lycurgus, is physical force : 
physical force, disciplined by military science, 
cemented by privileges of caste, supported upon 
inalienable landed property, and dignified by the 
exclusive honors of hereditary nobility. He be- 
lieves that a nation advances in true greatness 
so long as its power is wielded and its destinies 
controlled by a warlike aristocracy : that, just in 
proportion as commercial wealth, scientific at- 
tainments, professional excellence, or skill in the 
useful arts, are permitted to raise their posses- 
sors to any share in the direction of public af- 
fairs, the nation must necessarily sink in the scale 
of grandeur and prosperity ; and that the only 
salvation for Old England lies in such a reform 
as will promise the nearest approximation to that 
palmy state, from which she has been degenera- 
ting ever since the decline of the feudal system 
commenced. To this end he proposes the es- 
tablishment of a domestic standing army, to con- 
sist, with proper gradations of rank, of the no- 
bility and gentry alone: to embrace in its mus- 
ter rolls, none but those who can serve without 
pay, being supported by their own estates, or 
those of their relatives ; to be animated by the 
highest impulses of loyalty to the feudal con- 
stitution, and devotion to the system, whereof 
they constitute the essence. In addition to these 
motives, they are to cultivate a laudable con- 
tempt for the inferior classes of society. As the 
author elegantly expresses himself, it is to be 
“no crowd of pot-bellied citizens, with red noses 
and spectacles, who are afraid of firing off a 
musket, and cannot march above ten miles a 
day, nor go more than six hours without plenty 
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of provisions tucked under their belts, nor sleep 
anywhere except between clean sheets and warm 
blankets.” Notatall. He eschews “the whole 
generation of pot-bellied, red-nosed, counter- 
thumping fellows alluded to above.” He repu- 
diates ‘the misery, discontent, and degeneracy, 
abounding in the manufacturing towns.” But, 
inasmuch as there must be men to be commanded, 
as the force cannot consist exclusively of full- 
blooded captains, and field marshals of forty 
quarterings, a measure of extreme condescen- 
sion is vouchsafed, and the privates may be re- 
cruited “from the adult sons of respectable far- 
mers, the sons of the country gentry, and the 
younger gentry from the towns.” 

To sustain and perpetuate this engine of state 
policy, as well as the privileged orders, which 
are to originate and direct it, a nobility is to be 
created, graduated by the quantity of landed es- 
tate in the possession of the members thereof, 
and the number of generations through which it 
has descended. Thus £10,000 per annum of 
rental, or 5,000 acres of land, held for four gen- 
erations, will rank their owner in the lowest 
grade of nobility, as a Baron: and so on, as- 
cending in the seale, until £100,000 a year of 
clear rental, or 50,000 acres of land, shall “ipso 
facto and de jure” make their possessor a Duke. 
Baronets are to be qualified by a rental of £5,000 
a year, for four generations : and no man is to 
be admitted into the House of Commons, unless 
he be “ previously adorned with the honor either 
of knighthood or of the baronetage, or unless 
the younger son of a peer of the realm.” The 
orders of the garter, thistle, shamrock, bath, &c., 
are no more to be conferred upon nobles, but to 
be reserved as rewards for eminent public servi- 
ces on the part of the commoners, who can as- 
pire to nothing more. In very extraordinary 
cases, however, it is suggested that great com- 
manders, or distinguished lawyers, may be sum- 
moned to the Upper House, as peers for their 
lives only: while the Bench of Bishops and 
The Twelve Judges, (for their lives only, we 
presume,) are to form “two of the purest orna- 
ments in the bright galaxy of the peers of the 
realm.” 

To satisfy our readers that we have not over- 
charged the picture, we subjoin some copious ex- 
tracts— 


“‘(1.) How was it that nobles came to be no- 
bles and commons came to be commons! how 
was it that the great territorial properties of this 
kingdom were originally set agoing and main- 
tained ? and how was it that you and I, and mil- 
lions of others came to be put in the apparently 
interminable predicament of having to toil and 





struggle with the world, er to be sentenced to 
something like labor, more or less hard, for life; 
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you and I, we say, you and I, and our fathers 
and our children? ‘Tell us that, gentle reader, 
whether you be good old Tory, or moderate 
Conservative, or slippery Peelite, or coldblooded 
Whig, or profligate Radical, or demoniace C hart- 
ist? Force, my good friend—rorcr, puysicaL 
rorce—a good strong hand, and a stout arm, 
and a heavy sword, and a brave heart, and a 
firm determination—and no shilly-shally hesita- 
tion as to legality or illegality, no maudlin sym- 

athy nor compunction—these were the things 
that did it; these carried the day; these were 
the moving powers of old, they raised the lever, 
and they settled down society into that bed in 
which it has been arranging itself ever since. 
And right good things they were, too, in their 

roper time and place; and so they ever will 

e: they are some of the mainsprings of the 
world; they may become concealed in their ac- 
tion, they may be forgotten, they may even fall 
into temporary inaction, but they come out again 
into full play ever and anon, and when the wild 
storm of human passion drives over the world 
in a reckless tornado, they go along with the 
whirlwind, and they hover all around it, and 
they follow it, and they reassert their permanent 
sway over mankind. The Norman William’s 
barons, the noble peers of Charlemagne, the 
princes and marshals of Napoleon, all found 
their estates at the points of their swords; and 
while they kept their swords bright, their estates 
remained intact; but when military prowess de- 
clined, legal astuteness and commercial craft 
crept in, and the broad lands decreased, because 
the sharp point and edge were blunted. The 
remote origin, the first title of every crowned 
head and noble family of Europe, is to be tra- 
ced to the sword, or has been derived from it. 
We speak not of parvenus, we allude to the great 
families of the various realms of the ancient 
world; all old and real nobility is of the sword, 
and of the sword only. The French used to 
express this well, and understood the true foot- 
ing on which nobility ought to stand ; they al- 
ways talked of la noblesse de l’epée, as contradis- 
tinguished from la noblesse de la robe : the former 
referred to the feudal families and their descend- 
ants, the latter to those who had become enno- 
bled for services at the bar. As for nobility 
granted for any commercial or pecuniary causes 
they never dreamed of such a thing; or, if a 
spurious ennobling took place, it was deemed a 
glaring and an odious violation of the fundamen- 
tal laws of aristocratic society. 

‘“* Now the ideas of the world have become so 
changed, or rather so corrupted on this point, 
that the prime notion of nobility no longer is at- 
tached to military tenure or service; but, on the 
contrary, we find titles given, nay, bought and 
sold, for any the most miscellaneous services, 
and the meridian of nobleness, of elevation, of 
power, altogether eliminated from the qualifica- 
tions that the nobleman ought to possess. Back- 
stair services, lobby services, electioneering ser- 
vices, counting-house services, any services as 
well as military services, have been deemed suf- 
ficient causes for procuring a patent of nobility 
to those who could allege them. Titles and cau- 
ses of distinction they might have been, but surely 
not of nobility, not of hereditary honour and dis- 








tinetion, the tenure and essence of which should 
ever be attached to territorial power gained and 
held by the sword. And this lowering of the 
tone of nobility, this communising of what ought 
ever to be held up as a thing apart, as a thing 
originating with the first beginnings of a nation, 
and remaining fixed till the nation becomes itself 
extinct, has done no good to society: it has not 
raised the tone of the commons, it has only low- 
ered that of the nobles: it has emasculated the 
one without adding any strength to the other. 
In all nations, as long as the nobility have re- 
mained essentially a military order, holding their 
own by their own strength, the fortunes of that 
nation have advanced ; but whenever the nobles 
have become degenerate, and therefore the com- 
mons licentious—the former holding only by 
prescriptive respect, and the latter subjected to 
them only in theory, not in practice—the fate of 
that nation has been pronounced, and its decline 
has already begun. The destruction and ab- 
sorption of the good fiefs of France, in the time 
of Louis XI., laid the way for the razing of the 
chateaux, and the decapitation of their owners 
by the Cardinal de Richelieu, in the time of 
Louis XIII. ; and this gradual degenerating pro- 
cess of undermining the true strength of the no- 
bles, led to the corruption of the nation, and to 
its reduction to the primary starting point of so- 
ciety in the reign of Louis XVI. So, too, in 
England, the sapping of the strength of the no- 
bles, in the reign of Henry VIII., added to the 
corrupt proceedings of the times of James I., 
caused the Great Rebellion in the reign of his 
successor. The nation has never recovered from 
this fatal revolution of the seventeenth century. 
Like France, England has shone awhile, and 
sustained itself both in arts and arms; but the 
dissolving process has begun long ago with us 
as it did with them. One order of the state— 
the order of nobles—has been constantly de- 
creasing in power and influence; and the de- 
scent towards the level of anti-social democracy 
seems now as easy and as broad as that to the 
shades of Avernus. The nobles of Russia, on 
the contrary, still retain their feudal power—they 
ali draw and use the sword: their nation is on 
the ascendant. In Spain and Italy the nobles 
have descended so far as almost to have lost their 
claim to the title of men; while in most parts of 
Germany the result of recent movements has 
shown that the power of the nobles had long 
been a mere shadow ; and they have evaporated 
in empty smoke, while the nations are fast sink- 
ing to the level of a common and savage de- 
mocracy. 

We would propose a remedy for this state of 
things. We consider the profession of arms, 
when joined to the holding of territorial power, 
as the highest form of civilisation and political 
excellence to which man has yet been able to 
rise. It constitutes that union of all the highest 
and best feelings of human nature with the su- 
preme possession of power and influence over 
material objects—over land and the produce of 
land—which seems to be the ultimate and the 
worthy object of the good and great in all ages. 
And, therefore, the nearer a nobleman can revert 
to the principles upon which his order is, or 
ought to be, based, the greater security, in the 
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working out both of himself and the nation, that 
the strength and dignity of the whole people 
shall be maintained inviolate. Of all men in 
the state, the noble is he who is most endangered 
by any approximation to efleminacy and inac- 
tivity: he is the representative, the beau ideal, 
of the virility of the whole nation: he is the ac- 
tive principle of its foree—the leader, the chief 
agent, in building up the fortunes of his country. 
Let him but once degenerate from the elevating 
task, and he renounces the main privileges of 
his order, he does wrong both to his fellow-coun- 
trymen and to himself—he diminishes his own 
foree, and he weakens their national powers. 
Whenever, theréfore, any such departure, more 
or less wide, from the ancient principles of his 
order has taken place, let the nobleman hasten 
to return to them, if he would stop the course 
of ruin before it become too late. We would 
hold it to be the duty of every nobleman in this 
country—and we include herein his immediate 
descendants—to enter the profession of arms, 
and to adopt no other save that of afterwards 
serving the state in the senate: we hold it to be 
his duty to avoid all approximation to the en- 
gagements of commerce—we would even say 
of the law, of any of the learned professions. 
These pursuits are intended for other orders of 
men, not less essential, to the state than the no- 
ble, but still different orders. The noble is the 
leader, the type, the example of public military 
strength. Let him keep to that lofty function, 
and discharge it and no other.” 


Now this seems to us to be a very unqualified 
and deliberate adoption of the sentiments which 
Wordsworth puts into the mouth of Rob Roy: 


“ For why 7—because the good old Rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple Plan, 

That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


“A lesson that is quickly learned, 

A signal this which all can see! 

Thus nothing here provokes the Strong 
To wanton cruelty— 


“ All freakishness of mind is checked ; 

He tamed, who foolishly aspires ; 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 


We have already hinted at the manner in 
which the corps d’elite is to be constituted. Here 
is a passage or two from the text— 


“Two methods of effecting this present them- 
selves. In the first place a regulation might be 
easily and advantageously made, in connexion 
with the army, whereby any nobleman, or son 
of a nobleman, or in fact any person belonging 
to the class which the law might define to be 
noble, (for some modification is wanted on this 
head,) might be allowed to attach himself as a 
volunteer officer to any regiment, and be bound 
to serve in it as such without pay. He should 


other officer, and should be subject to all the 
same duties and responsibilities ; but “ pay” he 
should not need; himself or his family should 
provide for all his charges. Or, in the second 
place, he should serve as an officer in a national 
force, the constitution of which we propose and 
advocate below : in this case, too, entirely with- 
out pay, and subject to all the articles of war. 
In either instance, we think it the duty of the 
country to give the nobleman an especial oppor- 
tunity of serving her in a military manner; and 
we hold it to be his especial duty—one of the 
most essential duties of his order, without which 
his order degenerates and stultifies itself—to 


serve as a military man, and to serve with dis- 
tinction.” 


“ A volunteer force, if it is to be merely a pa- 
rade force, a make-believe force, is a “sham,” 
a humbug. and a gross absurdity. If it is to be 
a “National Guard,” playing the part of armed 
politicians, it is a dangerous nuisance, and ought 
never to be formed. If it is to consist of a crowd 
of pot-bellied citizens, with red noses and spec- 
tacles, who are afraid of firing off a musket, and 
cannot march above ten miles a day, nor go 
more than six hours without plenty of provisions 
tucked under their belts, nor sleep anywhere ex- 
cept between clean sheets and warm blankets— 
why, a set of wooden posts, sculptured into the 
human form, and painted to look like soldiers, 
would be far more serviceable. We are not 
going to commit the absurdity of advocating the 
formation of any such corps of men as these ; 
but we wish to point out how a really efficient 
corps of volunteers might be raised throughout 
the kingdom, kept on a footing of constant ser- 
vice and readiness, costing the country not one 
farthing, and constituting a really useful and val- 
uable auxilliary force to co-operate with the reg- 
ular troops. 

“If these qualifications are to exist in any 
volunteer corps, then it is quite manifest that the 
following kinds of persons cannot form part of 
it. First of all, the whole generation of pot- 
bellied, red-nosed, counter-thumping fellows, al- 
luded to above, would not be admissible ; next, 
no man who is not endowed with a good quan- 
tity of bodily activity, health, and vigor of mind, 
could remain in its ranks; and further, no one 
need apply for admission who wanted merely to 
‘play at soldiers,” or whose means and occupa- 
tions would not allow of his giving up regularly 
a certain portion of his best time to the service, 
and occasionally of absenting himself from home 
for even a considerable period—say of one, two, 
or more months, and proceeding wherever the 
government might wish him. Furthermore, no 
such corps could have the smallest pretensions 
to be effective, if it were left to its own guidance 
and command: it must be as much under the 
coutrol, and at the orders, of the commander-in- 
chief—for home service—(for we do not contem- 
plate the possibility of its being ordered abroad,) 
as any of the regular corps in her Majesty’s 
army.” 


‘We do not expect many persons engaged in 





receive his honorary promotion the same as any, 


trade and manufactures, nor indeed that many 
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inhabitants in large towns—at least of those 
classes—w ould like to enrol themselves in a corps 
the service of which would be constant, and 
might frequently take them away for a consid- 
erable time from their homes and occupations. 
We should not wish to see them joining it, for, 
however warm their goodwill might be, we know 
that their pockets and stomachs would be con- 
tinually rebelling, and that, far from being “ vol- 
unteers,”” they would more commonly be found 
as “deserters.” We would rather see them stay- 
ing at home, and acting as good members of their 
municipalities, or as special constables, or form- 
ing “street associations” for the keeping of the 
peace—all most necessary and laudable purpo- 
ses, and not a whit less useful to the country 
than the serving as volunteers. We would rather 
see the force we meditate drawn exclusively from 
the gentry and the farmers of the country, and 
in fact from the same classes as now furnish the 
yeomanry cavalry,—only, we would have it most 
especially to include all the gentry of the nation: 
and we would have it thereby made an honour 
even to belong to the corps. To see a country 
gentleman heading his tenants, and his sons ser- 
ving in their ranks, as some of themselves, and 
the younger gentry from the country or provin- 
cial towns also coming forward for the perma- 
nent military service of their country—coming 
forward as gentlemen, and serving as gentlemen, 
with the name and title of gentlemen—and to 
see the stout farmers of England, the real pride 
and bulwark of the realm, thus linked with their 
best and natural friends and protectors in a com- 
mon bond of honour and of arms, would be the 
most glorious sight that this nation would have 
witnessed for many a long year. It would give 
a new stamp to society, and would infuse a vig- 
orous energy of mind amongst us that should go 
far towards counteracting the dangerous and 
emasculating influence of the “large town sys- 
tem.” ‘The heart-blood of England would be- 
gin to flow back again into its old and natural 
channels ; and that linking of lords and tenants, 
which can never be loosened without the most 
fatal consequences, would be rendered closer and 
tighter than ever. 

‘**Men drawn from such classes as these, the 
adult sons of respectable farmers, the sons of 
the country gentry, the younger gentry from the 
towns, the farmers and the gentry themselves, 
(such at least as could really be spared from their 
numerous avocations,) would constitute, both in 
their physical and mental qualifications, the very 
best description of volunteers that could be se- 
lected in any land, for they would be the true 
élite of the whole nation, the very pride and hope 
of the country. It would be truly an honour to 
belong to such a corps, whether the applicant for 
admission were a yeoman or a gentleman; and, 
if properly organised and trained, it might be 
made a force of paramount efficiency.” 


Our quotations shall end with the following, 
upon the conditions of nobility, and the qualifi- 
eations for the two Houses of Parliament. 


‘‘An anomaly in the present constitution of 





noble society which requires remedying, is the 


frequeut inadequacy of the territorial means pos- 
sessed by noble families for the maintenance of 
their power and dignity. This has reached to 
such a pitch, of late days, that we have seen the 
ladies of two peers of the realm claiming public 
support in formd pauperum ; and we have wit- 
nessed the breaking-up and sale of such a prince- 
ly establishment as that of Stowe. Many noble 
families are forced to depend on public offices, 
and other indirect sources, for the support of 
their members. Many noble families of high 
distinction and renown are poorer than ordinary 
commoners. There are very few estates of no- 
bles, (we say nothing of those of commoners,) 
which are not oppressed by mortgages, and which 
in reality confer much less power than they 
nominally represent. From whatever causes 
these circumstances may have arisen,—whether 
from the folly and extravagance of the nobles 
themselves as a main cause, or from the impru- 
dence of the crown in making unworthy crea- 
tions, as a subsidiary cause—they have pro- 
duced the most injurious effects upon the or- 
der, and have even justified the boast of the 
first commoner who thought himself superior to 
the last of the nobles. By few things has the 
order been more injured in public opinion than 
by the inequality and inadequacy of its territo- 
rial resources. This, too, becomes the more 

ainfully evident in a nation where commerce 
ae been allowed to assume an undue prepon- 
derance in the public mind, and where the means 
of gaining money are so various and so many, 
that the rapid acquisition of handsome fortunes 
is a very common occurrence. It is an evil, a 
negation of the ends of life, and a main cause 
of the decline and fall of a nation, that such a 
state of things should exist; but, seeing that it 
does exist, it is doubly the duty and the interest 
of all who have the honour and the permanency 
of national prosperity at heart, to favour the es- 
tablishment and the maintenance of the strong- 
est possible antagonistic principle—the forming 
and preserving of large territorial possessions in 
favor of the order of nobles. Believing that the 
law of primogeniture is the basis of all political 
freedom, we would urge the expediency of mod- 
ifying the law, so that certain great estates, like 
the fiefs of old, should become inalienable by 
any person, unattachable for any liabilities, and 
indivisible under any circumstances, in favor of 
the order of nobles: and that the holders of 
such estates sheuld be nobles, and nobles only. 
In the same spirit we would say, that the extent 
of territory should determinine the rank of the 
noble, taking, as the starting point, the estates 
as they might exist at any period of time; that 
to each title a certain territory should be inalien- 
ably attached, and that the title itself should de- 
rive its name from that territory—the holder of 
the territory, whoever he might be, always-ta- 
king the title. It would be productive of great 
good if facilities were given as much as possible 
for massing together the properties of the nobles ; 
and if estates widely spread over the kingdom 
could be exchanged for others lying close to- 
gether, and forming a complete territory. The 
powers of the nobles are now greatly frittered 
away and lost by the dispersion of their proper- 
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ties: he who holds nearly a whole county con- 
tinuously, like the Duke of Sutherland, is of 
much more weight in the state than another, 
like the Duke of Devonshire, whose estates, 
though of very great value, lie more widely 
scattered. 
“It may appear an innovation, but we are 
panes that it would be only a return to the 
undamental and ancient principles of the con- 
stitution, to make the possession of a real estate 
of a certain value, for a certain time, a legal title 
to claim the right to nobility. Thus the posses- 
sion of an estate of £10,000 per annum clear 
rental, or of 5,000 acres, by the same family, in 
direct descent for four generations, should of it- 
self constitute a right for its owner to be ranked 
in the lowest order of nobility,—that of barons,— 
and the barony should give its name to the pos- 
sessor ; while the possession of land of greater 
extent and value should modify the superior titles 
of those who held them. until the highest rank in 
the peerage were attained. All nobles holding 
not less than £100,000 per annum of clear ren- 
tal, or 50,000 acres, should ipso facto and de jure 
become dukes, and so on in proportion between 
these two extremes of the peerage. Baronets 
should rank, in virtue of their estates, immedi- 
ately after the barons ; and in their turn, too, the 
possession of acertain income from landed prop- 
erty, such as £5,000 a-year clear for four gene- 
rations, in the same family, should immediately 
entitle its owner to rank among the baronets, 
and to have the style and privileges of that order. 
“It will be urged, on the other hand, that the 
crown would thereby be deprived of the power 
of rewarding meritorious public servants, by call- 
ing them up to the House of Peers, if the pos- 
session of a certain large amount of landed prop- 
erty were made a sine qud non for every creation. 
To this it may be replied that, though the pre- 
rogatives of the crown require extension rather 


reward would be possessed, if men of eminence 
in the public service, whether great commanders 
or distinguished lawyers, were summoned to the 
Upper House for their lives only, without their 
titles being made hereditary ; and further, that 
other distinctions might be given which would 
be fully sufficient rewards in themselves without 
any encroachment being made on the privileges 
of the order of nobles. Thus, in former times, 
when the honor of knighthood was not so com- 
mon as it has now become, a great general and 
a great judge considered themselves rewarded 
enough if knighted : they never thought of being 
created peers. And the fact is, that though per- 
sonal nobility—the nobility acquired by the per- 
formance of great actions—is in itself of the 
highest value to the state, as well as to the indi- 
vidual, it is not sufficiently valuable to entitle 
the heirs of a great man to take perpetual rank 
among the great landed proprietors of the realm. 
The duties and responsibilities of nobility depend 
more upon the trust reposed in each member than 
upon that member’s personal qualifications. The 
noble cannot be separated from his lands nor from 
his tenants, nor from the multifarious heavy res- 
pousibilities thereby incurred; he is the repre- 
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nected with it; he is the ety ene of a great 
class and gathering: his duties are not merely 
personal; he cannot found his right to nobility 
upon personal merit alone. Personal qualifica- 
tions can give no valid right to hereditary privi- 
leges, whereas land is perpetual—rura mane- 
bunt—and the privileges as well as the duties at- 
tached to it should be perpetual also. 

“It would, therefore, be another step towards 
constituting the aristocracy of the state on a more 
solid and reasonable basis, if the orders of baro- 
nets, and of knights of various descriptions, were 
purified of their anomalies, and rendered at- 
tainable only under rules of a more general and 
fixed nature than at present prevail. Both these 
classes of nobles—for so they may be called— 
require considerable purification; the former, that 
of baronet, should be made the intermediate class 
between the nobles by personal merit, or knights, 
and those who are nobles by their lands, the peers. 
As was observed before, no baronetcy should be 
conferred unJess a real estate of a certain value 
could be shown to be possessed, clear of all mort- 
gage and debt; and the retention of such an es- 
tate for a certain number of descents, should es- 
tablish a legal claim to the title of baronet; while 
the subsequent increase of the same estate, and 
a similar retention of it for a certain number of 
descents, should establish a further claim to the 
honour of the peerage. If the orders of knight- 
hood were made more difficult of entry, and if 
they were specially reserved only for public per- 
sonal services, they would rise again in public 
estimation, and would be suitable for all purpo- 
ses of reward required by the sovereign. 

“« At the same time, and as a consequence of 
this, peers and baronets should not be admitted 
into the orders of knighthood—they should be 
satisfied with their own dignities. The garter, 
the thistle, and the shamrock should be reserved 


‘especially for the great military and naval com- 
than contraction, yet that a sufficient power of. 


manders of the realm: the bath, and perhaps 
one or two other new orders, should be destined 
for men of eminence in whatever line of life 
they might be able to render service to their 
country. 

“It is an opinion controverted by some, but it 
seems founded in reason, that the twelve judges, 
who are at the head of their most honourable 
profession, should not merely be allowed to sit 
on the benches of the Heuse of Lords, but that 
they should have the right of voting therein, and, 
in fact, be summoned as peers for life upon their 
elevation to the bench. No order of men in the 
whole state would exercise power more consci- 
entiously, and from no other source could the 
Upper House derive at once such an increase of 
deliberative strength in the framing and revision 
of the laws. The bench of spiritual lords, and 
the bench of legal lords, ought to form two of 
the purest ornaments in the bright galaxy of the 
peers of the realm.” 


‘*Members of the Lower House for counties 
are always called knights of the shires they rep- 
resent; and so they ought to be. No person 
should be eligible to represent a county unless 
previously adorned with the honour either of 


sentative of a great interest in the state; he is| knighthood or of the baronetage, or unless the 





the representative of his land, and of all con- younger son of a peer of the realm; and indeed 
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the attaching of titles of nobility to the posses-| tion to be possible in this age. When the ten- 
sion of estates of a certain value and fixity of dency of events for centuries past has been to 


tenure, and the annexing of baronetcies to simi-| a}, iq ge more and more hereditary power and 
lar properties, would put all the principal coun- 


; oe : , ivilege—when political and civil rights have 

tion suited to the duties | P™Y"°s P u rg 
7 Binight of the aire. We should not then|>&e2 constantly extending and diffusing them- 
see the absurd and mischievous anomaly of an selves among the masses, once excluded from 
ambitious theorist of no landed property in his| their exercise—when even Wellington, the Iron 


own possession, but backed by the democrats of| Duke himself, the embodiment of stern conser- 


a manufacturing district, thrust upon the legisla-| ,,,; sm, has been long ago forced by necessity, to 
ture as the representative of a large agricultural 


county. We should rather find the knights of sanction the Catholic Emancipation bill—when 
the shires forming a compact and most influen-| the government has been constrained to endow 
tial body in the imperial parliament, the real rep-| @ Catholic college in Ireland—when the Jews, the 
resentatives of the interests of their constituents, | proscribed Jews, are knocking loudly at the doors 
and the main conservative element in the Lower! of Parliament, and demanding (what they must 
House of the legislature. soon obtain) the removal of their civil disabili- 

We have now presented, in all its fair propor-| ties—amid such influences as these, in the broad 
tions, this magnificent scheme for the regenera-|noonday of the nineteenth century, such a rat- 
tion of England. Our readers have before them tling of the dry bones of defunct feudalism is a 
the mighty Panacea, which the political doctor| folly, that defies the reach of superlatives. And 
of Blackwood, disclaiming “ all nostrums of po-|to whom is the appeal made? To a majority; 
litical economy,” has devised for the cure of all whose wealth, influence, and numbers, steadily 
evils that have afflicted, are afflicting, or may af-| increasing, have wrought the very changes com- 
flict, the body politic. The crowded and star-| plained of; and who are now solicited to undo 
ving population of the manufacturing districts, their own work, surrender what they have ac- 
are to be silenced, if not relieved, by the ball | quired, and submit once more to the yoke under 
practice of the Real Estate riflemen. The griev-| which they groaned so long. In Aisop’s fable, 
ous taxes and poor rates, which oppress the small | the enamored lion was persuaded to part with 
agriculturists, will be liquidated, by the gradual, his claws and teeth, that he might not frighten 
abolition of all the inconsiderable frecholds and | the fair damsel who was to become his bride. 
fee simple estates, and the conversion of the; The real purpose to knock him on the head, was 
owners thereof into tenants under the shadow of not disclosed until he had become defenceless. 
overgrown proprietors. While other statesmen | But here, with admirable candor, the true object 
are devising the relief of Ireland, by measures to | i8 avowed in the outset: and the great mass of 
promote and facilitate the alienation of property, the British nation are requested to strip them- 
our projector means to arrest the progress of|Selves of their franchises, that they may once 
England towards a similar state of distress by a| more fall under the sway of lordly taskmasters. 
policy exactly opposite. And, when in the ful-| Surely, our author’s readings of English history 
ness of time his plan shall have gone into com-|™ust have stopped at the reign of Henry V., or 
plete operation, the weaJth ignobly acquired in| @t the latest with that of the despotic Harry the 
the practice of professions, in trade, in manufac-| Eighth. Hecanknow nothing ofthe Stuart dynas- 
tures, and the mechanic arts, will probably un-| ty—the eventful struggles of the 17th century— 
dergo a salutary depletion under the swords and| the causes which produced them, and the conse- 
bayonets of the feudal militia. The purses of| quences that have followed. He cannot have 
rich capitalists will be made to bleed as freely, | heard that Cromwell’s troopers, and the London 
as they did in the good old times of the Planta-| trainbands, were raised from these same middle 
genets. Possibly they may be made to disgorge| Classes in town and country, to which he looks 
their ill-gotten gains by tooth-drawers and ear-| for recruits for the feudal army—that they fought, 
clippers, so much in vogue in the days of wor-| not for prerogative and privilege, but for civil lib- 
thy King John : and we may witness the repeti-| erty and equal rights—and demolished, on many 
tion of such diverting scenes, as that in which| a field, the squadrons of well born cavaliers, to 
Front de Beuf extorts from Isaac the Jew so| whom this project is to raise up such illustrious 
handsome a subsidy, by the aid of threats and| successors. He has gone to sleep with the chron- 
tortures. Such were the arts of governmentand|iclers and romancers of the middle ages, and 
police, under the rule of the feudal monarchs and| wakes up, like Rip Van Winkle, thinking his 
nobles, so much lauded and lamented by this wri-| nap has lasted but one night. He cannot com- 
ter: and we might reasonably expect areturn to| prehend the changes that have occurred in the 
them, if it were possible to conceive of the revi-| minds of men, and the structure of governments. 
val of such a system. It is to be hoped some benevolent friend will put 

But no sane man can imagine such a resurrec-' into his hands Macaulay or Mackintosh, Hallam 
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or Hume, and impart to him some slight notion 
of what has happened in this long interval. If 
he does not belong to that class of people who 
‘‘never learn any thing, and never forget any 
thing,” he may possibly open his eyes to the ab- 
surdity of his speculations: or at least may di- 
versify his labors, by endeavors as useful and 
promising, to stop the printing-press, prostrate 
the telegraphs, blow up the steamboats, and run 
the locomotives off the track. When he has 
done all this, let him dam up the waters of the 
Amazon and the Mississippi, and roll them back- 
ward totheirsprings. 'Then—and not till thea— 
may he expect to divert the mighty current, where- 
on float the destinies of England and of the 
world, from that channel in which, for good or 
for evil, the hand of Providence has appointed it 
to flow. 





“LETTERS AT SEA.” 


The sun hung low, half hidden by the range 
Of Cordillera’s peaks, and o’er the surf 
Threw rainbow colors for its foamy caps. 
The soft winds from the shore bore the sweet breath 
Of the Magnolia’s bloom, and in each inlet 

Its snowy leaves, like fleecy clouds, reposed 
Upon the waves which on the pebbly shore, 
Played a low chime as gentle as the tone 

Of mother’s lullaby at summer eve, 

Sung to her slumbering infant. Farther out 

The nautilus had spread his little sail, 

And eyed his own light shadow on the wave. 

The dolphin’s back had caught more radiant hues 
From the rich light of even, as it wreathed 

In many a graceful form, and lingered still 
Around the vessel’s side. The drooping sails 
Hung motionless, save when the rippling breeze 
Waved the light cordage, and half-raised the curls 
From the damp brow, fanning it with freshness, 
And whispering of dells and leafy trees. 

All was calm, and filled with stilly beauty 

Which stole the sense away. It was one 

Of those delicious moments when the mind, 
Seeming to dwell on naught, feels o’er it come 
Fair shapes of loveliness ineffable, 

And on the heart the gentle dew of feeling 

Doth fall unwittingly, to freshen there 

The flowers of affection ’till their fragrance 
Filleth our being. So felt one, who, pale 

And languid, had been borne upon the deck, 

That the cool air kissing his cheek, again 

Might bring to it the rosy flush of health. 

As murmured the light waves around, their tone 
Seemed changed by magic and he heard instead 
The voices of his home :—he wondered then 

If those belovéd ones e’er thought of him— 

If midst the circle of their happy sports, 

An eye grew sadder as it missed his smile, 

Or marked his vacant place. Then came a fear 
He was forgotten, and his full soul thrilled 
With a wild, feverish wish for sympathy. 
Starting, as from a trance, he gazed around. 











As though he hoped to find the dearly loved * § 
Beside him, but with sickening heart he sank 4 
Again upon his couch and sadly gazed 

Far o’er the waste of waters. Suddenly 

His pulse beat quicker ; he descried a boat 

Bounding across the waves, and its gay motion 

Gave life to hope. _ It near’d the ship ; and soon 

A friend, the bearer of glad tidings, came 

With letters from his home. He turn’d them o’er 

And o’er again. He scarce could read their lines, 

His vision was so dimmed with tears of joy. 

And as he caught their meaning, once again 

He felt the fresh breath of his native hills, 

And thoughts of childhood’s happy home and friends 

Brought back his childhood’s tenderness and tears. 

L. W. 





AN APOSTROPHE TO NIAGARA. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


Wonder of wonders! Earth hath naught in all 
Her realm of beauty and magnificence, 

To match thy matchless grandeur! Glorious Blane 
Retires pavilioned midst his mantling mists, 
Nor dares to claim a rivalry with thee. 

The Alpine cataracts that headlong leap 

From heights so dizzy that they fall dispersed 
In fleecy sheets of foam, are but the play 

Of Nature in her frolic mood, compared 

With thy vast whirl of waters. The loud roar 
Of Ocean in its fury only seems 

A deaden’d echo to thy ceaseless plunge. 

That giant Arch whose grand proportions fill 
The gazer’s soul with such sublimity, 

That thought withdraws dismayed, serenely stands, 
A silent witness of its Builder’s power ; 

Whilst thou, sublimer still, doth make appeal 
To the amazed and awe-struck ear no less 
Than to th’ enraptur’d, overflowing eye! 

Thou hast no rival. Earth had only need 

Of one such model of stupendous skill, 

To shadow forth His might and majesty, 

Who gave thee all thy glory. 


Feeble man, 
In thine o’er mastering presence shrinks, appalled 
At his own nothingness. Can his weak hand 
Prevent thy leap tremendous? Can he blow, 
With vaunting wisdom’s breath, the veil aside 
That shrouds thine awful bosom, and behold 
The dread abyss beneath? Or can he snatch 
One jewel from the rainbow-diadem, 
Wherewith the sun hath crowned thee sov’reign queen ? 


I tremble as I gaze :—and yet my soul 
Revives again with this indwelling thought ;— 
That though thy stunning torrent pour itself 
In undiminished volume, on and on, 
For centuries unsumm’d,—there is a time, 
When all that makes thee now so terrible, 
(Yet in thy greatest terror, lovely still,) 
Shall sink to silence quiet as the grave : k 
But now I stand upon thy fearful brink, : 
In mute, strange wonder rapt,—I, who appear 
So evanescent when compared with thee, 
Shall rise superior o’er this failing earth, 
Whose ruins shall become thy sepulchre ! 
Lexington, Va. 
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[ Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, by 
John R. Thompson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia.) 


THE CHEVALIER MERLIN, 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


«‘ The barber is a lank lean man, and noses 

In every cupboard, like a questing dog, 

To find some bone of scandal. He seems humble, 

Timid, and modest ; but beware him sirs, 

For the keen newsmonger steals its secret 

From the dumb face whereof he grasps the chin.” 
The Barber. 


The footsteps heard by the Countess Hermi- 
one, as she conversed with Sir Ludwig of Fel- 
seck, were those of Merlin; but she was pres- 
ently aware that from a different quarter other 
persons were approaching. In fact as the Nor- 
wegian swept aside the hangings from a more 
private entrance, and paused upon the thresh- 
old, a gentleman, leading by the hand a hand- 
some boy, appeared in the ante-chamber. The 
countess, who had for a moment encountered 
her husband’s glance, and smiled away the quar- 
rel which had a little before left her in tears, 
turned to the new comers. She at once, upon 
catching a view of them, sprang to her feet, and 
ran to meet them, exclaiming— 

‘He is here, and I knew not of it! 
rice—Maurice”— 

Her countenance beaming with smiles and 
tears, she cast her arms about the boy—a pale- 
faced silent child with a thoughtful expression— 
and covered his cheeks, brow, and lips, with 
kisses. 

‘“‘ Beware, countess,” said Sir Ludwig of Fel- 
seck. 

“Beware? Certainly I shall not beware,” 
the lady answered. “Good D’Imhoff, I salute 
you. Take my thanks for so charming a sur- 
prise.” 

She addressed these words to the boy’s con- 
ductor, a noble looking person with an intelli- 
gent face somewhat furrowed, and the carriage 
and air of a man of rank and fashion. 

Sir Ludwig of Felseck then said, with a ges- 
ture toward the Norwegian : 

“ Countess, be conscious of the presence of 
this gentleman, who as master of the chateau, 
is doubtless entitled to an explanation which he 
is too courteous to ask.” 

The countess did not answer, but ran on in 
endearing talk to the boy. 

‘‘ Maurice—Maurice—have you indeed come 
back tome? God bless you, dear child: you 


Mau- 


bles have shorn away your eurls. Saucy boy, 
you are grown tall enough to be a brave page.” 

“This fair lady is engrossed, sir,” said Sir 
Ludwig, “and I must speak in her place. Mon- 
sieur, I am called Sir Ludwig of Felseck. I 
stand in a near relation to the countess, your 
wife. This child is my son; this gentleman is 
my friend, the Chevalier D’ Imhoff.” 

‘Pardon me, my excellent husband,” the coun- 
tess added, “if I have been remiss. Sir Ludwig 
has spoken a part of the truth. He might also 
have informed you that from the birth of this 
child I have been a mother to him, and love him 
with quite a mother’s devotion.” 

The eyes of the countess gleamed with a dou- 
ble meaning. 

Merlin replied to these speeches. Ilis confi- 
dence in their truth was not sure. He indeed 
saw nothing in a sure light. He had stumbled 
into a labyrinth, and shadows, deceptions, riddles 
surrounded him. Moreover his loss of self-res- 
pect had much injured his customary hearty free- 
dom of manner. Sullen, embarrassed, and irri- 
table, he had become a singularly different per- 
son from the frank and bold youth who had, so 
short a time before, left the Swedish shores with 
a heart full of honest love, and a spirit inflamed 
by gallant hopes. 

“I receive your explanations,” he said to Sir 
Ludwig. “Ido not question you. It is unne- 
cessary that I should assume the duty of giving 
you fair entertainment in this accursed chateau, 
where I am more a stranger than yourself.” 

“‘ Accursed chateau ! did he say accursed cha- 
teau? Mon Dieu! my husband, this is intol- 
erable.” 

Merlin said with a sullen courtesy—‘“ I with- 
draw the rude word, madam.” 

“ That is well,” replied the countess. 

At this point in a scene embarrassing to all 
parties, a page brought to the Norwegian a sealed 
pacquet. Tearing it open he glanced to the bot- 
tom of a leaf, and, with a change of counte- 
nance, left the apartment, saying to the page: 

‘*Go before, and conduct the messenger to 
some place of privacy; then return and let me 
know where you have bestowed him.” 

The name at the bottom of the leaf was that 
of Captain Piper. Enclosed were letters, sev- 
eral months old, from Mariana Sture and the 
good senator, directed to the camp of the king 
of Sweden. Captain Piper had written briefly 
as follows: 

‘“« Sir,—In passing I have learned enough to be 
assured that you delay in this neighbourhood. I 
am en route for Sweden, and send to you certain 
letters, the answers whereunto will be no burthen 
to your assiduous servant— 
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The reading of these words brought a rush of 
blood to the visage of the unhappy Norwegian. 
Shame and grief unmanned him; he feared to 
open the accompanying letters. When at last 
he overcame his nervous hesitation, and read 
page after page of sweet, hopeful, and confiding 
utterances, warm and eloquent from the pure 
heart of Mariana, his eyes became full of tears, 
and he sobbed heavily. 

Then he heard astep near at hand, and a kind- 
ly voice said at the same moment : 

“You seem unhappy.” 

He turned and saw the melancholy girl, Gi- 
selle. He remained silent. 

“You suspect me, and rebuke me, sir,” said 
the girl, interpreting his silence. 

“Not so, maiden,” he at length answered. 
“You have seemed to me dignified by sorrow, 
and of a spirit too grave for wanton arts. I 
have no confidence to give you, but also no re- 
buke.” 

“When tears are in the eyes of a child or a 
woman,” said Giselle, ‘they are nothing. But 
when a strong man weeps, we wonder and are 
awed. But forgive me; I but yielded to an in- 
terest which your singular grief excited. You, 
naturally enough, withhold your confidence from 
me, and I leave you.” 

‘Not so, girl,” Merlin replied. “Tarry: you 
are honest, I think, where all else is deception. 
I have much to learn. I wander among mists. 
You perhaps will explain many things to me.” 

Giselle mused in silence. She presently said: 

“T may explain a part—perhaps enough to 
serve you. But now, or before ample reflection, 
I will not trust myself to speak. Moreover we 
may be interrupted. After nightfall I will meet 
you in the Astrologer’s tower—in that turret- 
chamber which you have at times used for your 
meditations. Some one approaches. A brave 
man may command fortune, and should not des- 
pair. Leave tears to the weak. Adieu.” 

As Giselle disappeared, the page, who had 
been sent to the bearer of the pacquet, returned 
to say that he had accomplished his errand. He 
then conducted the Norwegian to the same tur- 
ret-chamber which the girl had selected for the 
promised interview. In this room, awaiting his 
coming with a fixed stoop in the shoulders, and 
looks downcast, but watchful in their humility, 
Merlin found the valet of Captain Piper, Euge- 
nius Flavel. 

‘* Master Flavel,” he said with composure, “I 
remember a scene by lake Vettern, and recog- 
nise you without difficulty. I hold in my hand 
the despatches from Captain Piper. Where now 
is that gentleman? When came he from Swe- 
den? Why does he return ?” 

The valet answered these questions. Captain 


Piper had left Sweden within a month after the 
departure of the Norwegian himself; he had 
joined General Lewenhaupt, and would have 
followed with him on the course of King Charles, 
but a Polish count had run him through with a 
rapier at Wilna, in which town he had remained 
disabled by his wound. He was now returning, 
still disabled, to Sweden. The incidental quar- 
rel had spoiled his Russian campaign. As for 
his present whereabout, he delayed in a village 
three leagues distant, awaiting the return of his 
messenger from the Chateau d’Amour. 

When this information had been extracted 
from Eugenius Flavel, with less difficulty than 
might have beermexpected from the taciturnity 
which was usual with him in the presence of 
his master, Merlin said in conclusion: 

“Say to Captain Piper that I thank him for 
his civility in despatching this message to me ; 
and that I will at another time, by another hand, 
make answer to certain papers which he has 
sent tome. Receive this reward for your pains, 
and return at once to your master.” 

Receiving with obsequious gratitude the gift 
of the Norwegian. the valet departed as he had 
come, under the guidance of the page. Let us 
follow him, to learn how he freighted himself 
with news. Conducted by the page, he stole on 
with the silent step of a cat, looking closely about 
him, and venturing upon questions to the boy. 
To these the latter answered with so little point 
that Flavel extracted nothing; the lad was evi- 
dently one of those light spirits that live unob- 
servant, and are not reflective enough to be in- 
quisitive or to satisfy the inquisitive. But as the 
two proceeded, the wise countenance of Wil- 
helm the steward became visible, and this appa- 
rition gave the valet better hopes. The steward 
coming forward spoke with a patronizing civility 
to the page, and, as desirous as Flavel himself 
of a conference which offered an opportunity of 
exhibiting his rhetorical skill, or at least of let- 
ting escape those floods of small talk which were 
distressing to him in their pent-up condition, took 
charge of that worthy person, and escorted him 
with ceremonious politeness to his own quiet 
sanctuary. Arrived there he made the valet 
welcome, and introduced him by word and ex- 
ample to a stoup of wine. Master Flavel drank 
warily, pleading the unseasonable morning hour. 

“It is a popular fallacy, sir,” said the steward, 
“‘which rules our appetites by the index of a 
clock, which is but unrefleeting machinery. That 
hour which finds a man thirsty is the hour for his 
potation.” 

“How charmingly, Monsieur, your life must 
pass,” said the valet looking around him. 








“Tt has its dignities, and its enjoyments—per- 
haps not altogether unmerited—but also its trou- 
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bles,” Wilhelm responded with a sigh. Then, 
as the purpose of Master Flavel to get informa- 
tion was precisely his own, he brought the dia- 
logue near to the subject upon which he was in- 
quisitive. 

« You had the honour,” he observed, “ to know 
the great Ritter, Prince Merlin, who is just now 
our master!” 

“ Yes,” replied Flavel. 

“Then,” continued the steward, “ you had 
the honour to know a very distinguished person- 
age, a nobleman illustrious at home, in—surely 
those northern countries possess names with 
which I can never become familiar.” 

“Yes,” replied Flavel. 

‘“* Hum,”—muttered the steward, “ what was 
that yes for!” Then he proceeded—* A noble- 
man, I say, illustrious for his virtues and exten- 
sive possessions, to make no mention of a ven- 
erable ancestry. ‘This distinguished Brightness 
you have had the honour to serve—eh ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” said Flavel, “and I could 
acquaint you with some particulars concerning 
my lord.” 

“ You are a polite person, and I drink to your 
health,” said the triumphant steward whose van- 
ity whispered that his adroitness had led the stran- 

ger to the verge of developments. ‘And now, 
my dear sir, proceed.” 

Flavel manifested no perception of the fact 
that he was expected to enter upon a narrative. 

“ When his Brightness left his regretting coun- 
try,” continued the steward, “and came, led by 
some vow, doubtless, riding like a private per- 

son” — 

‘Pardon me,” interrupted Master Flavel ; “it 
was rather with the brilliant escort of two hun- 
dred armed men, and with his banner displayed, 
that my lord travelled. You are certainly mis- 
taken on that point.” 

“Mistaken!” retorted the steward. “Sir, that 
observation would alone prove you a stranger to 
this region. I pique myself, sir, and others have 
not been wanting in complimentary remark, upon 
the fidelity of my observation and the accuracy 
of my statements.” 

‘But, Mensieur,” persevered the valet, “ you 
have been misinformed by some one disposed to 
practise upon your confiding disposition. My 
lord positively journeyed with such an escort as 
I have mentioned. You have been practised 
upon.” 

The steward became ruddy with passion. 

“‘ Practised upon ! 


travellers! Am I unable to behold with my own 


eyes! His Brightness not only came without 
the escort you speak of, but when I went out to 


Master Flavel, with eyes and hands uplifted, 
expressed his amazement. 
“Poor gentleman!” he murmured audibly ; 
“to be exposed to this frosty atmosphere in such 
a defenceless condition !’’ 
“You mistake.” said the steward. 
in sult -y summer weather.” 
“« My dear Monsieur.” gently exclaimed Mas- 
ter Flavel, ‘‘now there can be no question but 
that you are mistaken. To within a fortnight 
past, my lord the illustrious Prince Merlin, has 
been known to be engaged in a desperate cam- 
paign against the rebels of the northern islands, 
who refused to supply my lord’s purveyors with 
tribute-honey for my lord’s mead. How then 
could my lord have appeared here in summer !” 
“ Sir,” said the steward with a dignity becom- 
ing in such a functionary when outraged by ex- 
treme contradiction, ‘‘ permit me to entertain 
you with a brief narrative. In the latter days of 
the last July my lord came to this region. It 
pleased him, riding alone, as I had the honour to 
signify to you, in his armour, rilterliche, to dis- 
mount and make his bath in a stream. Now, 
sir, there came to him, through the woodlands, 
certain facetious ladies, the excellent mistress of 
this chateau at their head ; and, in their mirth, 
these ladies did bear off the clothing and other 
equipment of my lord. It was whilst in pursuit 
of his property that I beheld, with my own eyes, 
his approach, and that condition, near to natural 
nakedness, of which I spoke, and as to which 
you did me the respect to controvert me. ‘To 
this chateau I escorted my lord. I witnessed 
within ten days thereafter a nuptial ceremony, a 
marriage of my lord to the countess my mis- 
tress—a marriage whereof I must not speak un- 
derstandingly—and since that time, now three 
months agone, it has been my duty, as my plea- 
sure, to attend daily upon the presence of my 
lord, the Ritter, his Brightness Prince Merlin—a 
plain tale—a plain tale, sir. I am gratified to 
perceive that I have been perspicuous enough to 
put to flight those opposite suppositions of your 
ignorance. I am never mistaken, sir—never.” 

“TI believe you, Monsieur,” said the valet. 
‘‘You possess a genius for observation and for 
narrative, and your words carry conviction. Now 
I shall empty a cup to your health, and depart.” 

The steward became suddenly aware that the 
interview had resulted in his giving information 
to his guest, and receiving none in return. 

* Delay, my dear sir,” he said, “and partake 


“It was 


Holy St. Julian, saint of|of a slight refection which I will prepare for 


you.” 
Flavel, losing some of his civility now that he 
had drawn from his host such knowledge as he 


meet him, he was well-nigh in a condition of| desired, rejected the proffered entertainment, and 





natural nakedness.” 


was in a few minutes on his return to his mast?r, 
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Captain Piper, burthened with news destined to 
surprise that gentleman extremely. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


“Your words, Timandra, lift me 
From a dark vale of servitude, and seat me 
Upon a hill of happiness.” 


The Bondman— Massinger. 


The sun of that day was near its setting, when 
Merlin, who had withheld himself from the soci- 
ety of his countess and her guests, and passed 
his time in unhappy reflections, sallied from the 
castle on horseback. His purpose was not de- 
terminate: it was but for a greater privacy in 
his melancholy meditations that he rode abroad. 

The letters from Sweden had brought freshly 
before his eyes the wretched ruin wrought by 
passion and folly. His heart ached ; self-anger 
and utter misery overwhelmed him as he reined 
his horse in the light of the declining sun. 

In his wobegone and despairing mood, he 
tracked that forest through which he had passed 
on the day of his first approach to the Chateau 
d’Amour. Had he been less engrossed he might 
have observed several suspicious circumstances 
in the course of his ride. A shrill whistle sound- 
ed from an eminence in his rear, and was res- 
ponded to by the same shrill notes from several 
points in the wood. The trampling of horses 
upon the sodded earth was audible. The shad- 
ows of the large trees, and the presence of 
copse-wood under them, did not altogether con- 
ceal the motions of numerous horsemen. If an 
ambuscade had been purposed, it was certainly 
conducted with little caution. At length these 
suspicious sounds and movements, which Merlin 
had noted as a man may note the passing to and 
fro of those who attend him in a fever fit, were 
followed by explanatory actions. A party of 
horse met him full in front; a similar body com- 
ing from the forest united in his rear; even the 
wood on either side presented under its shadows 
and amongst its covert, numbers of armed horse- 
men. 

“Stand sir,” said one of the cavaliers in his 
front. 
_ The Norwegian, coming to a perception of the 
reality, said in some surprise but firmly : 

** What is it that you desire ?” 

The first speaker answered : 

* It happened, on a fair day, that Prince James 
Sobiesky and Prince Constantine his brother, 
rode into the forests near Breslaw for their di- 
vertisement. You bear in mind, sir, what befel 
the princes on that occasion. We have made a 


your majesty the victim of asimilar romantic ad- 
venture. Come in peace; for, as you perceive, 
force will not avail you.” 

“IT do not understand you,” replied the Nor- 
wegian. “Neither do I care to oppose you, 
Lead on.” 

This apathy seemed to excite the surprise and 
comment of the troopers. After speaking among 
themselves, the company before him opened suf- 
ficiently to admit him into its midst. No force 
was used. The strangers seemed, indeed, to be 
under the influence of a sort of surly respect for 
their captive. In a few moments the dragoons, 
numbering full fifty men, were pricking on at a 
speedy gait, Merlin riding amongst them as care- 
less of the result as if, like the Campeador, only 
his body left desolate of its spirit backed the 
bounding steed. 

When the party had issued from the gloom of 
the wood into a plain, where the light of day 
still lingered, and indeed gathered increase from 
a broad moon which began to deepen in its yel- 
low effulgence as the west faded, a sudden check 
occurred in its progress. This was occasioned 
by a communication spreading from near the per- 
son of the Norwegian to the extremities of the 
troop. When the halt had been accomplished, 
several horsemen, making their way through the 
now confused ranks, rode up to him. 

“If it please you, sir,” said one of these, ‘turn 
fully to the light.” 

Merlin not only complied with this request, but 
bared his head. His short auburn curls and his 
every feature were visible. 

‘We have fallen into an error,” said the same 
speaker, who seemed to be a leader. “ Your 
extraordinary stature must explain and excuse a 
very natural mistake. You are at liberty.” 

An hour after this adventure, the Norwegian, 
upon whom it made but a slight impression, re- 
entered the chateau. The promised interview 
with the damsel, Giselle, connecting as it did with 
subjects of a near interest to him, had not esca- 
ped his recollection. He proceeded at once to 
the turret-chamber appointed for the meeting. 
Giselle awaited his coming upon a bartizan, or 
baleony, on which the chamber opened. 

* Giselle,” he said, seating himself by her side, 
“speak to me clearly of the many mysteries 
which beset me in this new aad most unhappy 
condition of my life.” 

«It is impossible,” replied the girl firmly. 
“But ask, and what I am at liberty to explain, 
that I will.” 

‘Tell me then,” said Merlin, “who is this 
lady, whose miserable husband I have become! 
Many circumstances conspire to persuade me 
that the Countess Hermione of the Chateau 





vow, whieh we are now able to fulfil, to render 
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designations, which the wit of woman is skilful 
to invent when she desires concealment.” 

“« You have guessed the truth,”’ Giselle answer- 
ed. “It is not by her true name and designation, 
which her beauty, her power, her fortunes, and 
alas! her errors have made familiar to the world, 
that you know my mistress. But upon this point 
I will not, for I must not, speak more clearly.” 

«“ Now by the Gods,” exclaimed the Norwe- 
gian, “ you have spoken enough for my freedom. 
Ihave been wedded to a woman whose real 
name is not known to me, but concealed by her 
craft. I will break the bonds of this marriage, 
where there has been so vital a concealment. If 
they possessed the triple strength into which af- 
fection confirms them, I would yet break them, 
where imposture had been practised in a matter 
so sacred. You embolden my spirit, Giselle ; 
for now you have given me a hope of escape 
from a captivity which gnaws at my heart and 
consumes my very life-blood.” 

“ And is it possible,” said the girl, “that you 
have never suspected that escape lay open before 
you! That you had but to will a release to se- 
eure it?” 

“Explain your meaning,” said Merlin. 

The girl paused. Presently she said as the 
result of swift reflection : 

“The Countess Hermione is not your wife.” 

Merlin sprang to his feet. 

“ What is it that you say?” he cried. ‘ The 
Countess Hermione is not my wife! Giselle, if 
you should be by my side when my soul takes 
its flight from my body, jest then rather than 
now.” 

“The Countess Hermione,”’ the damsel spoke 
en calmly, “resorted to this miserable device to 
gild the grossness of anamour. She is not your 
wife. ‘The priest who performed the rite on that 
wild and infamous evening, was Luigo Basili, 
my lady’s Italian serving-man—a crafty wretch 
practised in disguises.” 

The Norwegian heard this speech to an end. 
He remained for a minute holding the girl’s hand, 
and staring into the blue skies over which the 
starry wealth lay so brightly strewn. Then he 
said : 

“It doubtless seems strange to you that I hear 
the story of so degrading a wrong without that 
natural anger which, in such a case, is not only 
excusable but becoming. But, truly, there is in 
the freedom to which I now learn my title so 
much to rejoice my spirit that I am forgiving of 
all else. My good Giselle, I left in the northern 
land, from which I came, a fair and nobly gifted 
maiden, who did not scorn to repay my devotion 
with a modest and constant affection. Of late I 
have dreamed of her as fallen angels might 


words now remove my despair. This, even 
this—great as must be the difficulty of reinsta- 
ting my hopes fully, of undoing the work so mad- 
ly done—is such a relief as makes, of itself, the 
difference between misery and happiness. I have 
no anger, no indignant rebuke, for the wild- 
hearted woman, of lawless passions and a false 
misleading beauty, into whose snares I fell. Gi- 
selle, I am again a man; erring indeed, but wiser 
from error; wounded by the adversary, repen- 
tant for a too swift surrender, but again buoyed 
by the uprising energies of my hope.” 

The girl seemed not fully to sympathise with 
him in his newly awakened fervour. 

“In informing you of these things,” she said, 
“‘my purpose has been not only to remove you 
from a state of dishonour, but to break a spell 
disgraceful to my mistress. Have you deemed 
her your wife, and yet possessed no love for her, 
no appreciation of much that is noble in her na- 
ture? Leave the chateau as speedily as may 
be; but, stranger, whose presence has proved a 
fruitful source of folly and sin, and to me of bit- 
ter regrets, do not altogether condemn my mis- 
guided mistress. She possesses high qualities to 
redeem her misleading ones. Bear with you a 
forgiving memory.” 
Giselle turned to depart. 
to her: 

“Stay, maiden. You will not speak to me 
more fully concerning the countess; but this 
knight of Felseck, and the chevalier his compan- 
ion—who are they ?” 

“IT am inexorably silent,” the girl replied. “I 
have acquainted you with all that it suited my 
views that you should know, and perhaps with 
more than a proper respect for my mistress can 
justify.” 

She left the turret-chamber. 


The Norwegiaa said 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


“Tt must be confessed that, in reflecting on the adven- 
tures of Charles of Sweden, on the personal strength of 
King Augustus, and the travels of the Czar Peter, one 
would be apt to think we lived in the days of Hercules and 
Theseus.”— Voltaire. 


The Countess Hermione, Sir Ludwig of Fel- 
seck, and the Chevalier D’Imhoff were feasting 
atalate hour. Some dameels in bright tunics, 
their bare arms glittering with bracelets as they 
were arched or thrown abroad in artful gestures, 
their taper feet flying with a free grace in spite 
of the high-heeled chioppines upon which they 
were stilted, performed a Polish dance. The 
natural locks of these damsels were drawn spi- 
rally, tier above tier, to a great height, and pow- 
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had whitened into pearl. Ov this occasion, as if | 
the freedom of the Chateau d’Amour had been| 
restrained by the presence of her guests, the 
countess herself had controlled the flow of her 
brown hair, and wore it in a tower, on the em- 
battled top of which a little banner drooped from 
a golden staff. Paikel, the Fool, with a diadem 
of paper, and a purple mantle, occupied the post. 
of honour at the board, a throne-like chair, raised | 
above the others, and coped with scarlet cloth 
which a metallic eagle gathered at the top into 
its talons. With his long peaked chin drooped 
to the yellow clasp of his mantle, Paikel sat sound 
asleep. 

The Norwegian, fresh from his interview with 
Giselle, joined the company. His countenance 
had lost its gloom. He came with a buoyant 
step, and even with the air of one for whom 
Wine, women, music, and the dance have yet a 
charm unshadowed by the experiences of life. 
His arrival made a pause in the motions of the | 
dancing girls, whom his melancholy and ill-tem- | 
per had of late curbed in these exhibitions. But 
with some gay words he reassured them, and the 
nimble dance continued. 

“My friend,” said the countess, after a time, 
when the Norwegian had done honour to Sir Lud- 
wig, and the chevalier his companion, in a gob- 
let of that imperial wine from the hills watered 
by the Theiss—*“ my friend, you again fascinate 
me—so happy is the change which seems to have 
visited you.” 

“‘ And you, beautiful countess,” Merlinreplied 
in a gallant tone, “have never ceased to be fas- 
cinating.” 

The countess seemed surprised, then thought- 
ful, then troubled. 

«There is then an obstacle in a course which 
seemed quite clear,” she muttered. Then she 
added more audibly: “ Do I indeed possess a 
place in your truant heart?” 

Merlin evaded the question. 

‘Countess, tell me why it is that Paikel sits 
above the feast like a king.” 

Sir Ludwig answered in place of the lady. 

“ The jester has forgotten his art. It is pro- 
ved that his wit is dead or in a trance; that his 
last merry flash preceded your arrival at this cas- 
tle. He has become hopelessly stupid, and ac- 
counting him fit for nothing better, we have made 
a king of him, after the Polish mode, which you 
are aware is elective.” 

“‘ Kings then are excessively stupid ?” 

“Otherwise, Monsieur,” Sir Ludwig answered. 
‘our jest would be pointless. But do you doubt 
a proposition universally sustained by facts?” 

‘“* Stanislaus,” said Merlin, “ the present king 








of this land, is reported a brave, wise, and good 
man.” 





“Stupid, Monsieur, stupid”—replied the knight 
of Felseck. “ A virtuous country gentleman who 
has studied the Lives of Plutarch, but stupid.” 

“And Frederick Augustus,” said the Norwe- 
gian, “the Elector of Saxony, the predecessor of 
Stanislaus on the throne of Poland—do you 
reckon of him also so lowly? Fame has been 
fond of that heroic king. His physical endow- 
ments, his deeds against the Turk, his princely 
munificence, his romantic adventures worthy to 
have been sung by a troubadour before a Court 
of Love in a contest for the prize of the golden 
violet, have indeed made him seem to his times 
a crowned knight of a more chivalric age.” 

Sir Ludwig buried his large features in a tank- 
ard of aleberry, flavoured with spices ; when he 
had finished his draught, he replied : 

“* Augustus is no king, Monsieur. Possibly he 
might have continued to be one, had he possess- 
ed a reasonable hereditary phlegm and the staid 
sobriety of a Flemish coach horse. Augustusis 
not undeserving of your acquaintance. He has 
a heart for a fair woman, the thirst of a boon 
companion, a firm seat in his saddle, and can 
wind a mot on a hunting horn, or single the 
champion boar from a sounder of wild swine, 
and then spit him with his spear. with the best 
jager that ever spurred in the greenwood. Au- 
gustus, Monsieur, is much too engaging and ex- 
cellent a person to be a king as kings are.” 

“« What say you, sir, of Czar Peter?” Merlin 
asked. “ He is winning renown by his policy. 
Do you not think nobly of this empire founder— 
this illuminat r of barbarous races, who achieves 
in a few years the work of centuries?” 

“A mere mechanic fellow,” replied Sir Lud- 
wig. “ Peter is by no means a gentleman. His 
genius is pertinacity. He has done something 
to be sure. He has built a town amongst the 
nests of the sea-fowl, and he has cut off the 
beards of a great many of his people. The world 
call this founding an empire and civilizing barba- 
rians. The Czar, Monsieur, if I had leisure to 
dilate, or you patience to follow me, would ap- 
pear to be no exception to that proposition to 
which Paikel is indebted for his crown.” 

“You have said nothing of the king of Swe- 
den,” Merlin persevered. 

Sir Ludwig growled like some monster of 
the forests when the hunter comes upon his lair. 

“That king,” he said, “is one of those dam- 
nable disturbers of the repose of better men, who 
worry the world with no more reason than the 
house dog shows when he assails the cat, chases 
the maids, and bites the men. You, countess, 
who knew him in Sweden amongst the p!easures 
of his court, and you, D’Imhoff, who dealt with 
him, at my side, at Clissau, and elsewhere, vouch 
what I say. Instead of able thoughts he pos- 
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sesses an aspiration, which a schoolmaster in 
Stockholm putinto hishead. He is as obstinate 
as Alexander the Great, whom he learned from 
the pedagogue that he resembled, or as the devil, 
or even as the Czar; consequently he follows 
his aspiration. He has the power of a brave 
nation at his back; consequently he is enabled 
to follow his aspiration successfully. I trust that 
Peter and this king of Sweden will grapple in 
the wilderness, like bear and dog, and never 
loose hold with life. I had the honour, Monsieur, 
to attend the person of Augustus, the Elector, of 
whom you are so good-natured as to speak ap- 
provingly, and for whom I must admit that I do 
myself entertain some indulging sentiments—I 
had the honour, I say, to be with him on two 
marked occasions: at Berzin where he met the 
Czar, and at Altranstad where he met the king 
of Sweden.” 

Sir Ludwig, you delight me,” cried the Coun- 
tess Hermione. ‘*Do we not walk adroitly on 
the verges? Do not beware—for beware is one 
of the miserable self-guarding words of tame 
persons.” 

“Countess,” replied Sir Ludwig, who availed 
himself of the interruption to bury the lower 
portion of his bearded face in the tankard, “I 
admire you excessively. Beware is an odious 
word, which you never have been so absurd as 
to tolerate when disposed to an aberration. We 
must chase it from our vocabulary like a bat 
from amongst the lights of a Paphian bower. 
Monsieur, when the Elector, then king of Po- 
land, met the Czar at Berzin, Europe awaited 
the result of their deliberations. Now it is a 
fact that both were drunk for the three days of 
their personal interview. We brought away the 
king of Poland, in a horse litter, in a bewildered 
condition, It was only after a considerable in- 
terval of time that he was able to relate, or even 
recal, the circumstances of the meeting. He 
has several times assured me that no politic dis- 
cussion at all was held. The Czar, who is ha- 
bituated to the use of aquafortis, is supposed to 
have endured the debauch better. Again at Al- 
transtad, the king of Sweden, in that interview 
which politicians had with great pains brought 
about, and from which the peace of the world 
might be hoped to receive a guaranty, informed 
Augustus that he had not laid aside his coarse 
blue coat with gilt brass buttons, or his piece of 
black taffety which served for a cravat, or his 
jack-boots, for six years, except when he went 
to bed—and not always then.” 

“What charming information,” said the coun- 
tess. ‘ And the unfortunate Elector, dethroned 
by the wearer of the boots—how did he receive 
the statement ?” 

“Of course he discussed the topic selected by 





the master of an invincible army, as if it was 
the most interesting one imaginable. When the 
boots and coat were sufficiently discussed, the 
potentates parted, and Europe breathed freely 
again. Kings, Monsieur, are very absurd crea- 
tures. If Augustus ever possessed those chival- 
ric virtues and refinements of which you spoke, 
they have been trodden in a great degree out of 
him by adversity and a dull modern custom; and 
perhaps if restored to his crown he would prove 
no better than his royal brothers. We have 
deemed Paikel stupid enough to be entitled to a 
crown. And certainly he makes an unusually 
good king, for his stupidity is pacific. It would 
be better for the world if royalty slept oftener 
as Paikel sle' ps—less mischief would go with 
crowns; better for kings themselves, for the slum- 
ber that disables mischief drowns sorrow.” Sir 
Ludwig’s visage wore something like a sad grav- 
ity as he ended; the expression lingered, how- 
ever, but fora moment. 

Merlin, to whom the public events of several 
months were almost wholly unknown, and who, 
since the developments which Giselle had made, 
had renewed his purpose to follow—and that at 
once—the king of Sweden, begged the knight of 
Felseck to acquaint him with the movements of 
the Swedish army. Sir Ludwig informed him 
that Charles had marched toward Smolensko, 
but that, although every where victorious, he had 
turned from the Smolensko route and gone south- 
ward to combine with Mazeppa the Hetman, and 
was doubtless now in the Ukraine country. 

“The route which the king opened,” contin- 
ued Sir Ludwig, “is now beset by the Musco- 
vite forces. ‘The wave has closed behind him, 
and his general, Lewenhaupt, will have to cleave 
it anew to come up with him. He must have a 
wild work of it.” 

** How far has this general, Lewenhaupt, gone 
upon the course of the king of Sweden !” Mer- 
lin asked. 

‘Perhaps he has passed the Berizine,” an- 
swered Sir Ludwig. ‘And, Monsieur,” the 
knight continued, “if it be your purpose to fly 
the charms of your countess, and join the ban- 
ner of the king of Sweden, as has been suggest- 
ed to me, you will find the wake of Lewenhaupt 
as thoroughly closed as that of his master. A 
cavalier, weakly attended, if he possessed the 
enterprise aud prowess of Sir Roland himself, 
could not make his way in that direction. Your 
better route lies southward by the marshes of 
Rokitus, and by Owruez. You should aim, pur- 
suing this route, for Kiovia on the Boristhenes.”’ 

“My questions are not idle,” said Merlin; 
for I purpose, sir, with this lady’s will, to de- 
part for the Swedish camp, and that speedily— 
even so soon as by an early hour to-morrow.” 
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The countess opened her bright eyes to their 
full extent. 

“ This indeed is sudden,” she said. “Judith, 
lead the dance—let there be loud music.” Then 
to Merlin: “ Enchanter, receive my hand and 
lead me apart, that we may speak without re- 
serve. The approaching wings of a sad hour 
darken the air of my enjoyment.” 

Merlin led the countess Hermione into an em- 
bayed recess of the deep wall. There, with 
their speech drowned to other ears, they con- 
versed. At length they came forth. The coun- 
tess seemed pensive. She said to Sir Ludwig : 

“You are aware that I have practised a de- 
ception upon this gentleman. He has discovered 
it. Perhaps it is well that he hasdoneso. It is 
his purpose to depart, as he informed you, to- 
morrow. You must therefore to-night bestow 
upon him the honour which I besought for him 
of your goodness.” 

‘“Besought, countess? You rather com- 
manded !” 

“Be it so then. But you will yield to me in 
this. Make this wronged gentleman a knight, 
and a member of your renowned order of the 
White Eagle.” 

‘Certain observances are necessary,” answer- 
ed Sir Ludwig, “ which require time.” 

“They can be put aside,” the countess insist- 
ed. “It is a case of emergency. Dub him a 
knight, and avow him of your order, as you might 
do in the crisis of a battle.” 

“As you choose, madam,” Sir Ludwig replied. 
“The last received members were a traitorous 
prince, and a Jew banker. If this stranger is 
not worth a thousand of them, I am not able to 
judge a man of worth and mettle by his exte- 
rior.” 

Merlin, wondering at this dialogue, said with 
some earnestness : 

‘Who are you, sir, that undertake to dispense 
high honours? I have already been made the 
butt of masquerading practices in thiscastle. I 
believe that a man of honour, as I take you to 
be, will not lend his aid to a renewal of such 
practices—practices only to be forgiven in a beau- 
tiful woman.” 

“You will find me in dead earnest,” said Sir 
Ludwig. Then to an attendant: “Bring me 
the great sword of Duke Hildebrand.” 

The sword, an immensely large weapon, with 
a blade of dim blue steel, was brought. 

“You desire, Monsieur,” Sir Ludwig resumed, 
“to know me. I see no good cause for keeping 
you in ignorance, as our fellowship is presently 
to end, and our travel to diverge. I am that de- 
throned King of Poland of whom you have spo- 
ken in terms of exaggerated approbation. Iam 
Frederick Augustus.” 





The Norwegian received this avowal with a 
profound inclination, and said with a mingled 
expression of surprise and veneration : 

“Sir, some wandering thoughts have hereto- 
fore assailed me of your majesty’s higher condi- 
tion.” 

“Perhaps you will permit me to confer upon 
you,” said Augustus, “those honours to which 
you were just now reluctant.” 

‘I am not at all proved by action sir,’ Merlin 
answered, “and it must be a subject of com- 
plaint to the illustrious men who are enrolled in 
your order of the White Eagle, to bring into 
their ranks a stranger of no fame.” 

‘Your modesty, brave gentleman, is good 
proof of worth,” said Augustus. “ Moreover 
this countess insists, and we are inferior in ob- 
stinacy to some other princes.”” Then he mut- 
tered to the Chevalier D’Imhoff—*“I am a little 
unsteady. I shall find it more difficult than I 
supposed, to go through this matter. ‘Take care 
D’Imhoff—give me the sword of Duke Hilde- 
brand. By gallant St. George, if my legs are 
at fault, the potations have at least improved the 
vigour of my arms. I could cleave the fellow 
to the chine.” 

‘*Do not mistake so far as to do so, sire,” said 
the chevalier.” 

The Norwegian, to whom a freak of fortune 
proffered such an honour as brave men of high 
rank might contend to reach as the recompense 
for life-long toils, perils, and self-denials, deter- 
mined, whatever might be the circumstances at- 
tending the bestowal of it, to receive it. He 
knelt before the Elector. The Countess Her- 
mione, folding her arms; repressed by her impe- 
rious demeanour a disposition on the part not 
only of the spectators, but of Augustus himeelf, 
to make a jest of the grave ceremony. 

Her frown daunted the dancing girls, and put 
the Elector upon his guard. He performed his 
part with only one deviation from dignity. One 
of the ornaments, swinging from the ceiling 
above him, was a silver saint holding a demon, 
of baser metal, by tail and feet. This with 
other cressets of quaint device lighted the apart- 
ment; for from the upturned face of the sus- 
pended demon, flaring out at eyes, nostrils, and 
mouth, flames issued. The unnecessary vigor 
with which the Elector wielded the gigantic 
sword severed saint and devil from the ceiling, 
and brought them down first upon his own 
shoulders and then, by rebound, amongst the 
damsels who were grouped behind him. With 
this exception, Merlin Brand was dubbed a 
knight with suitable decorum. He was subse- 
quently made, by a brief process, and recognised 
in a formula rather fantastic for the age, a mem- 
ber of the knightly brotherhood of the White 
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Eagle. 
ceived the Elector's command to attend to the 
enrolment. The ensign of the order, a white | 
rosette with a central medallion bearing the im- | 
age of an eagle, Augustus took from his own 
bosom, where he had worn it concealed, and | 
suspended it by its cordon upon the breast of 
the Chevalier Merlin. 

_ We do these things hastily, and with some 
omissions,” said the Elector, “but with none so 
fatal as marked a former ceremony to which you 
were subjected. You are more surely a knight, 
and a brother of our order, my dear chevalier, 
than you ever were a husband. And now that 
we have finished this business, the night is not 
so late but that we may return to our amuse- | 
ments. Is the Fool never awake with the hub- | 
bub? We have knighted a soldier, and saint | 
and devil have been by the ears, and he still 
sleeps. He has drunk the draught of Iamblicus 
and his six brothers. Touch his crown with a 
torch. Perhaps he may awake mirthful after 
slumbers so remarkable.” 

As the paper circlet blazed, the countess, find- 
ing that the Norwegian was no where visible, 
went swiftly in pursuit of him. The unwedded 
pair were presently together with none near to 
witness their meeting. A lamp, expiring on the 
wall near them, struggled with the moonlight, 
which entered at a machicolle, or shot-window. 
The countenance of Lady Hermione was visi- 
ble, with its many blended expressions, in this 
light. 

“Assure me before we part,” she said. with a 
tone not a little touching, ** that you will, at times, 
remember me gently and forgivingly.” 

“I cannot fail to do so,” the Norwegian an- 
swered. “In truth, but for a heart preoccupied, 
I could have forgotten the world in the delights 
of this Capua. Surely I shall have many ro- 
mantic and tender thoughts of this our extraor- 
dinary union, mysterious Hermione.” 

“* Yes—call me Hermione,” said the countess 
with a sigh. ‘It possesses a pleasant sound 
from your lips. Chevalier Merlin, there are 
times, and perhaps this is one of them, when I 
regret that we cannot forever be Merlin and 
Hermione, and shut the troubled world, with its 
iron duties and dark passions, quite out from our 
castle of love.’ 

“I have urged you hitherto,” said the Norwe- 
gian, “to be frank with me, and to let me know 
your true name. This I may sometimes have 
urged from mere curiosity. I do not urge it now; 
but, assuredly, I do desire to know, without mys- 
tery or reservation, this bright lady who has been 
80 near to me, and who must so frequently visit 
my reflections during the remainder of my life.” 








“Sir Merlin,” replied the lady, “remember 
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D’Imhoff, an officer of that order, re-'me in your love as Hermione, in your prayers as 


the Countess of Konigsmark.” 

The Norwegian heard this avowal of the iden- 
tity of the countess with the most celebrated wo- 
man of her times, with scarcely a mark of sur- 
prise. 

“To speak the truth madam,” he said, “I 
have imagined as much, since I learned the true 
rank of the knight of Felseck. Fame has uni- 
ted your proud names inseparably. But still, 
have I not reason to be incredulous? Can you 
be indeed that lady whose fidelity, to an unfor- 
tunate prince, has been held to redeem a pas- 


\sionate error, and to give the veil of virtue to a 


mere union par amours? The dame of the 
bright wit—of the wonderful eloquence trained 


in the music of many tongues—the saint of 
adoring poets, and the chosen friend of philoso- 


_phers—the sparkling creature, full of heauty, 


grace, and generosity beyond praise or computa- 
tion—such has fame spoken the Countess of 
Konigsmark ; and you, lady, may seem to me 
all this. But the Countess of Konigsmark is re- 
ported to have maintained her constancy to her 
lover and lord with a fervour that grew with his 
misfortunes. Youhurried into involvement with 
a mere adventurous soldier—a stranger. I be- 
lieve, but am full of wonder.” 

“If you have not penetrated the mystery of 
my nature,” said the Countess of Konigsmark— 
“if you have not learned to account for its con- 
tradictions in our experience as husband and 
wife, a few words now cannot possibly enlighten 
you. Suffice it that | do retain an affection as 
profound as affection can be where right does 
not consecrate it, for another, and yet have 
wasted and still waste some tenderness upon 
yourself. Remember, my friend, that he whom 
I for a time seemed to desert has placed no sa- 
cred pale about my heart, but left it like a wild bird 
with the privilege of roaming. Would thatI had 
been his true wife as I have been your feigned 
one. How staunch would I not have been in 
glory or sorrow! Butnow we must part. When 
we meet for a few brief moments to-morrow, 
we meet as the Chevalier Merlin and the Count- 
ess of Konigsmark. Have you now, at this 
parting moment, no kiss for the lips of Hermi- 
one !”’ 

This gentle ceremony of love was enacted. 
Merlin pressed the dewy lips of the lady. Ina 
moment after, she had flitted like a shadow from 
her place, and he stood alone. 





ANSWER TO CANNING’S ENIGMA. 


Cares is a noun of plural number, 
Foe to sleep and quiet slumber ; 
But Sally comes and with an S, 
Turns bitter cares to sweet Caress. 
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AFFLICTIONS. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 

There are moments that come in their sombre array 
Like thoughts of the shroud and the tomb, 

When the light from the eye and the cheek fades away, 
And sets in the night of their gloom. 

Less joyous, ’tis true. for a time may appear 
These hours of affliction and pain, 

Than the * daughters of music” whose song charms the ear 
As the Syren’s bewildering strain. 

But O! to the humble these moments of night 
Are dearer than al] that may shine, 

For they see through the darkness the dawn of that light, 
Which glows with a radiance divine ! 


There’s a beam still remaining when darkness is near, 
More beauteous than that of the noon, 

In glory it waits till the planets appear, 
And the billow embraces the moon; 

A melody lingers awhile in the sky, 
When the shock of the thunder is o'er, 

And the wave leaves a murmur of music on high, 
When it breaks and recedes on the shore ; 

And thus each affliction, howe’er it may pain, 
Brings a joy that forbids us to pine, 

And the harp struck to sorrow awakens a strain, 
That thrills to a rapture divine ! 


The friendships of earth may appear for awhile 
The truest and best to the heart, 

But O! how they change with Prosperity’s smile, 
As the goddess is seen to depart! 

There’s a friend who remains in adveraity’s night 
As true as in days that are flown, 

He beams on the lowly with smiles of delight 
And makes all their sorrows bis own, 

For His love which alone has the power to save, 
Beams brightly round life's sad decline, 

And o'er the disheartening gloom of the grave 
Diffuses a lustre divine ! 





PROVINCIALISMS. 


It does not follow that because there are no 
provinces in the United States, no provincialisms 
are to be found amongthe people. Social pecu- 
liarities of phraseology, precisely analogous to 
those which in England would be denounced as 
provincialisms, are to be met with here in rich 
abundance. But there is a strong disposition on 
the part of our countrymen to think their own 
peculiarities of this kind entitled to higher res- 
pect than they would themselves accord to those 
of the Scotch and the Irish. Freed from the 
domination of the English government, they 
seem determined also to emancipate themselves 
from the shackles of the English dictionary and 
grammar, asif submission to even that species of 





constraint were a disgraceful badge of colonial 
vassalage, and as if American innovations upon 
the English Language were a suitable concomi- 
tant or necessary consequence of American re- 
forms in the principles of government. It has 
recently become notorious that the Harpers of 
New York, the most considerable of the Ameri- 
can publishers of books, have been for years en- 
gaged in asystematic and most impudent attempt 
to level all writers, whether English or Ameri- 
can, to their own favorite Yankee standard of 
orthography. It is difficult to say whether efforts 
to Americanize the English language are more 
deserving of ridicule or of reprehension. That 
noble language has now become the heritage of 
the world. It is spoken not merely by the peo- 
ple of the British Islands and of the United States, 
but by those of the extensive British provinces 
and colonies on this continent, in the West In- 
dies, in Asia, Africa and Australia. The com- 
mon care of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout 
the world should be to preserve the English lan- 
guage in its purity, and transmit it pure to the 
countless millions destined to speak it in another 
age. But even were it desirable (as it is not) to 
impress upon the language the stamp of Ameri- 
can innovations, the history of colonization in 
every period of the world shews that it would be 
impossible to accomplish such a result. Physi- 
cal force and political power may shift from the 
mother country to the colonial settlement, and 
the latter may equal or surpass the former, in 
wealth, in luxury, and in general refinement; yet 
in all changes and revolutions, the standard of 
the common language remains immovable, and 
every question about the purity or legitimacy of 
a word or phrase is solved by an appeal to the 
usage of the educated and the polite in the mo- 
ther country. Sicily, Grecian Italy, Macedonia 
and Grecian Egypt, became successively more 
powerful than Greece, the mother country of 
them all; butall of them, and all other countries 
colonized from old Greece, always retained and 
acknowledged their inferiority and dependence, 
so far as related to the common language. The 
mother country, and Athens the capital of its 
civilization, continued to the last to dictate the 
laws of the Greek language, wherever in its wide 
diffusion that language might be spoken. And 
so it must be in regard to the English language. 
The standard of its purity must always be found 
in England, and American innovations must al- 
ways be contemned and rejected, by the over- 
whelming majority of the people who speak the 
language. as mere corruptions,—as mere local 
cant and provincialism. 

I have often heard it remarked, and sometimes 
by northern men, that in the Southern States the 
English language is spoken and written by the 
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well educated with greater purity and correct-|or servant, couched in terms like these :—“ Sir, 
ness, than by the corresponding class of persons|in view of Sabbath, it is time for you to pour 
in the Northern States. Whether the remark is|some water on to your fists and face, and get on 
upon the whole a just one, I do not know. Yet} to your beast’s back.” 
it is countenanced by several peculiarities of dic-| In a book called ** The Wonders of the Hea- 
tion prevalent among our brethren of the North,|vens,” by Alden Bradford, published about a 
some of which are constantly to be met with in| dozen years ago, (in Boston, I think, though in 
the writings of men of literary pretension, and | that particular my recollection may be erroneous, 
even of literary eminence, and seem to be em-|as it is long since I saw a copy of the work) the 
ployed by them with the most exemplary and | compiler introduces a short mythological account 
undoubting faith in their legitimacy. The few|of the signs of the zodiac, and of the constella- 
that I now proceed to specify, however firmly | tion Gemini, or “ The Twins,” among the rest. 
they may be rooted in the Yankee dialect, will| These twins, he informs us, were Castor and 
scarcely be considered by an educated Southron | Pollux, who, while they sojourned upon earth, 
or Englishman as properly belonging to the Eng- | were engaged in the famous Argonautic expedi- 
lish language. tion, in which “they conducted with great gal- 
A reverend doctor of divinity, well known in |lantry.” And nothing is more common than to 
Philadelphia, in an essay on christian baptism, | see in the writings and to hear in the conversa- 
published a few weeks ago, (that is to say, some-|tion of Northern men a similar use of the verb 
time in June 1849,) in the newspaper called * The |conduct. A Southron, who had learned at school 
Christian Observer,” says that pouring water on and college that this verb is active, and that it 
to the fists is the proper translation of a phrase | grammatically requires an express noun substan- 
in the Greek, usually rendered pouring water upon |tive following, would naturally, upon hearing 
the hands. He thus evidently employs the par- |from a northern man that upon some occasion, 
ticles on to as equivalent to upon ; and the same |John Smith the ubiquitous had conducted with 
use of the same particles is exceedingly common | great gallantry, listen in expectation of being 
among writers of even greater reputation than | forthwith informed what it was that John Smith 
the reverend essayist. Thatit is a mere provin- had so gallantly conducted,—whether himself, 
cialism. unworthy of an educated man, can or a troop of horse. or another man’s wife. But 
scarcely be questioned : for though correct speech | he would listenin vain. Only by specific enqui- 
admits the same combination of the same par-|ry might he learn, or by mere conjecture con- 
ticles, it is with a signification wholly different | clude, that the thing which John Smith conduc- 
from that imposed by the reverend doctor and ‘ted with great gallantry, was no other than the 
his northern brethren, whether literary or illite-| gallant John Smith's own proper self. 
rate. A Southern minister of the Gospel, walk- | I once knewa gentleman from one of the Nor- 
ing to church in company with this learned theo- | thern States, who, on being asked at table what 
logian of Philadelphia. might simply and natu-| he would choose to eat, was in the habit of re- 
rally say, if he thought they were in danger of sponding, “I’ve a notion to an egg,” or “to a 
being too late, “* Come, let us get on tothe church”; potato,” or to anything else he might happen to 
and no Englishman would perceive any thing | approve at the time. Whether this very odd 
remarkable in the exhortation; he would under- | phrase is common among the better educated of 
stand it as simply meaning, “ Let us get forward, ‘the Northern people, I have never learned. The 
or onward, to the church.” Yet the reverend gentleman in question, like the reverend doctor 
Philadelphian would doubtless halt in great as- | already mentioned, was both theological and 
tonishment, and stare at his clerical ally as if he | literary. 
deemed his reason unsettled, thinking he had pro-| “ In view of these facts—these circumstances— 
posed the unseemly exhibition of bestriding the | these considerations,” or the like, is a form of 
roof of the sacred edifice. The luckless South-| speech that I suspect is not indigenous, but bor- 
ron might find great difficulty in making it un-| rowed, though I have little doubt that it was first 
derstood that he had been speaking English, and | received in the Northern part of the Union, and 
not Yankee, and that he had no intention to in- | thence diffused through the other portions. So 
dulge in irreverent or unbecoming levity. And | common hasit now become, that scarcely a State 
if the same reverend doctor should chance to be | paper, petition, or memorial of any sort, scarce- 
subject to a failing very common among learned |ly a dissertation on any subject, whether moral, 
men, that of forgetfulness, and should unduly | political, theological or miscellaneous, scarcely 
delay his preparations for keeping an appoint-|even an editorial article of half a column in a 
ment to preach at a station somewhat remote, |newspaper, can be concocted in these United 
his ears would no doubt give smooth and appro- | States, without pressing this everlasting phrase 
ving admittance to an admonition from a relative! into the service. Were it the very best of all 
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possible or imaginable phrases, such incessant| 
repetition would suffice to render it wearisome 
beyond endurance. But instead of being the 
best, it seems to me the worst, or among the 
worst; worthy to be expelled from our own lan- 
guage, even if indigenous, rather than to be adop- 
ted and incorporated into ours by translation out 
of another. My chief objections to the phrase 
are the following. First, It is justly liable to 
exception for ambiguity. We know indeed that 
men have eyes and the faculty of viewing, and 
that facts have not, and therefore, when a man 
says that in view of certain facts he draws cer- 
tain conclusions, we infer his meaning to be, that 
he himself is the viewer, and that the facts are 
merely objects to be viewed; though the reverse 
of that meaning would suit the words just as 
well. Secondly, When a man is said to be in 
view of acertain object, it is not clearly or ne- 
cessarily imported that he is viewing or looking 
at the object, but only that the object is within 
his range or scope of view. Perhaps the latter 
meaning would most commonly, as it might with 
at least equal propriety, be attributed to those 
words; yet in the phrase under consideration, 
the other meaning must be arbitrarily imposed 
upon them, in order to repel the danger of fla- 
grant nonsense. T'hirdly, When it is said that 
a man, in view of certain facts, (that is, viewing 
or considering certain facts) draws a certain con- 
clusion, we are only informed that he views those 
facts and draws that conclusion; not that he 
draws the conclusion because he views the facts. 
The dependence of the one act upon the other, 
the consequence of the one from the other, is 
nowise asserted ; and though we assume or in- 
fer such dependence and consequence to be in- 
tended by the speaker, and do so without diffi- 
culty or hesitation, it is only because his words 
would of themselves import a mere absurdity. 
In point of logical precision and grammatical 
propriety, it is no better to say that a man eats 
his dinner in view of hunger, than to say that he 
does the same act in view of a church. Fourth- 
ly, I incline to believe that the phrase in ques- 
tion is an idiom adopted from the French lan- 
guage, though even there it seems to be ambigu- 
ous and worthless. Boyer in his French diction- 
ary, under the word Vue, gives the following 
examples of the use of that word: * Etre d vue 
de terre, to be in sight of land: Etre en vue de la 
terre, to be seen from the land without discover- 
ing land.” 

We of the South have been so often and so 
earnestly assured by our northern brethren (who 
of course ‘should know best) that they are im- 
measurably superior to us in industry, energy, 
enterprise, commerce, agriculture, manufactures, 


religion, morality, and in all the virtues, accom- 
plishments and good gifts of human nature, that 
we should be worse than infidels if we entertain- 
ed a single doubt of the fact. Under the humil- 
iating sense of inferiority in matters so numerous 
and important, it is a comfort to discover that 
there are still some things, few and trivial though 
they may be, in which the imitation of our bet- 
ters would not be for the better, but for the 
worse. P. 





SONNET. 


No wind, not even a fluttering breath had given 
Apparent motion to that land-girt bay, 

Still as the stagnant soul the water lay, 
Sombre beneath the starless cope of Heaven, 
Save where it met the shore, or rippled ’round 
A few, worn trunks that near it stood upright, 
And there, broke into sparkling lines of light, 
Making a faint, and yet not mournful sound. 
An image, mused I, of our changeful life! 
Dark must their course be ever, who repose 
On joys of sense, dead Ww all active good ; 

If happiness were rightly understood, 

It would be won with struggles and with blows ; 
Our brightest moments are struck out in strife. 


AGLAUS. 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In common worldly things ‘tis call’d ungrateful 

With dull unwillingness to pay a debt, 

Which, with a bounteous hand was kindly lent: 

Much more to be thus opposite to Heav’n, 

For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 
Shakspeare. 


Two years had elapsed, since Mr. Selden’s 
permission had been so reluctantly obtained for 
Charles’ entering the ministry, if his resolution 
remained unchanged after a probationary term 
of six months. These six months had been 
spent by Charles, in strict accordance with his 
father’s wish, in active employment, and more 
frequent intercourse with society, and as a last 
remedy, which Mr. Selden trusted would be par- 
ticularly efficacious in his diseased state of mind, 
he had paid a visit of many weeks to his aunt, 
Mrs. Lennox. 

This lady was a sister of Mr. Selden’s, who 
had married early in life, and settled in Mary- 
land. and though Mr. Selden and herself had sel- 
dom met since her marriage, he still remembered 





prolifieation, arts, sciences, literature, theology, 


her with affection, and was likewise proud of 
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her character and standing in society. She had 
been a widow for many years, and though, after 
a decent period of retirement after her husband's 
death, she had mixed as cheerfully and as fre- 
quently in the business and pleasures of the 
world as formerly, she had shown no sort of dis- 
position to form a second matrimonial connec- 
tion. Her time and attention were chiefly de- 
yoted to the management of her affairs, which 
were ordered with a degree of decision and good 
sense, that obtained for her a high degree of con- 
sideration and respect, affording one of the innu- 
merable instances of the verification of the text, 
“If thou doest well to thyself, men shall praise 
thee.” Comfort and elegance were seen and 
felt in all her household arrangements, and her 
daughters, for she had no sons, were carefully 
educated, that is, they were instructed not only 
in the ordinary, but also in the extraordinary 
branches of learning, for which teachers could 
be procured. They were highly accomplished, 
according to the fashion of the day, and were 
taught to pay the strictest regard to the most 
minute particulars relating to manner, dress, or 
personal appearance. 

Louisa Lennox, the eldest daughter, was par- 
ticularly admired for her beauty and accom plish- 
ments, and Mr. Selden had always wished that 
a marriage should take place between Charles 
and herself. To bring this desirable event about 
he thought it highly probable that nothing more 
would be requisite than to make the parties ac- 
quainted, and this he trusted would prove the 
very plan for inducing Charles voluntarily to 
abandon his determination to become a minister. 
But this scheme, like most others of the same 
nature, proved a complete failure, Charles re- 
turned from this visit heart whole, and in all res- 
pects the same, except that a little more polish 
and ease were perceptible in his manner, as the 
necessary consequence of constant association 
with ladies, who sedulously attended to all the 
conventional observances of good breeding, and 
gave the tone of fashion to their own little world. 
Charles Selden’s commendations of Louisa Len- 
nox’s accomplishments, his praises of her daz- 
zling beauty, made his indifference still more 
provoking to his father, and he was disposed to 
regard his insensibility as arising from the spirit 
of contradiction, and a determination to thwart 
all his plans. Even the remonstrances of Mrs. 
Selden failed, at first, to produce their usual ef- 
fect of dispelling his vexation, but the mildness 
and good sense with which she represented the 
unreasonableness of being angry with Charles 
for not complying with a wish which he had pur- 
posely concealed from him, at length, nearly res- 
tored his good humor. 


and not at all dis osed to exercise unreasonable 

authority. Charles had complied cheerfully with 

his part of the bargain, and he felt himself bound 

both in honor and kindness to make no farther 

opposition to his plan of life, either by remon- 

strance, argument, or those sort of negative in- 

fluences so well described by the common ex- 

pression of throwing cold water upon any thing, 

which is often found, in the long run, to be the 

most effectual mode of opposition. 

Reginald and Arthur were scarcely less op- 

posed than their father to Charles’ determination, 

and they tried to shake it by the united powers 
of ridicule, persuasion, and argument. They 

were surprised at the firmness, mildness, and un- 
wearied good humor with which Charles met their 
attacks, and were sometimes obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that he had vanquished them with their 
own weapons. Mrs. Selden and Margaret were 
the only members of the family who encouraged 
Charles by their cordial approbation. Virginia 
did not attempt to oppose his design, but it was 
evident there was something in it which was not 
agreeable to her feelings. It seemed to her to 
be a great pity, that the eldest son, one to whom 
she had looked especially to support the honor 
of the family, so intellectual, so agreeable, so 
young, and so full of life, should sink down into 
a mere country parson. The day had not yet 
arrived when interesting young ministers could 
conjure up romantic associations, and when they 
might appear with their full, dark eyes of un- 
earthly lustre, their lofty brows excelling the Pari- 
an marble in whiteness, and their pale cheeks with 
one bright pink spot, in the pages even of the 
most fashionable poem or novel. The only ro- 
mantic idea of a minister that had ever presented 
itself to the imagination of Virginia was that of 
some venerable Catholic priest with silver hair, 
bending under the weight of age, pale with vi- 
gils and fastings, performing the imposing rites 
of his faith, in some ancient Gothic church, or 
chapel, ornamented with paintings of Italian or 
Spanish masters, while strains of solemn and 
unearthly music were breathing around. 

Yet Virginia had been so carefully educated 
in religious principles, and so accustomed to re - 
gard her mother’s opinions with the utmost res- 
pect and deference, that she would not have ven- 
tured a word of open disapprobation. especially 
as she had no reason to give for her averseness 
to Charles’ becoming a minister, which she 
thought would account satisfactorily either to her 
mother or Margaret for her opposition. She had 
nothing to urge against it but feeling, and such 
feeling too, as she was sure they would not ap- 
prove. Virginia could not hear, without pain, 
the lightest word of disapprobation, even from 





Mr. Selden was naturally kind, good humored, 


an indifferent person, but from those she loved it 
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was insupportable, and a word or jest, which! 
would be forgotten almost as soon as uttered, if. 
addressed to a person of ordinary sensibility, | 
would instantly bring tears to her eyes, and be 
long remembered by her with pain. 

It rarely happens that any course of conduct, 
evideutly springing from principle, and main- 
tained with firmness and good humor, does not 
succeed in gaining respect and overcoming oppo- 
sition. Charles Selden was so consistent in his 
conduct, so natural and kind in his-manner, and 
defended his own views and opinions with so_ 
much good sense and earnest feeling, that he 
was given up at length, by his friends, to pursue 
his own way quietly, even if his father renounced 
all hope that he would relinquish his plans. Mr. 
Selden was a very affectionate father, and since 
he became convinced that the favorite schemes 
which he had cherished for his eldest son would 
never be accomplished, he began to think how 
Charles’ happiness could best be promoted in| 
his own way. It was but a few years before | 
this period that the Act of Legislature had passed | 
which deprived the Episcopal Church of the | 
glebe lands, and Mr. Selden would have consid- 
ered this circumstance as adding tenfold to the 
worldly disadvantages which his son must incur 
in becoming a minister, had he not fortunately 
possessed the means of independence, without 
the pecuniary aid of his parishioners. A mode- 
rate fortune had been bequeathed to Charles, 
while yet a child, by a bachelor uncle. Mr. Sel- 
den’s idea of justice would not have permitted 
him to regard the law of primogeniture, in the 
testamentary disposition of his property, yet he 
did not like the idea that Sherwood and all the 
noble improvements about it must go down, be- 
cause he was not able to give any one of his sons 
a sufficient portion to keep it up properly ; he 
had, therefore, been much pleased at this addi- 
tional property which had fallen to Charles, re- 
garding it as the means of keeping up the dig- 
nity of the family; he would not have said rank, 
even in his heart, this would have been an un- 
pardonably aristocratic idea, but a wish to main- 
tain the dignity of the family was legitimate 
even in a republican. 

Charles was well aware how entirely the course 
of life he had entered upon, militated against 
his father’s views with regard to the station in 
society which he wished the future head of his 
family to maintain, and was much concerned at 
the disappointment which he had himself occa- 
sioned. ‘To remedy as much as possible all the 
unpleasant consequences which would arise from 
his devoting himself to the ministry, he endeav- 
ored to pursuade his father that it was natural, 
and more suitable that Reginald should, as it re- 








garded all worldly distinctions, be now consid- 


ered as his eldest son, and chosen as the future 
heir of Sherwood. Mr. Selden strenuously re- 
sisted the proposal, he could not bear the idea of 
depriving Charles of his birthright. as he had al- 
ways considered it, and he thought such a re- 
quest could only have originated from wounded 
feeling. He imagined Charles was hurt at his 
disapprobation, perhaps thought himself lowered 
in his affection or esteem, by his embracing a 
profession which he certainly should not have 
chosen for him, which moreover thwarted some of 
favorite schemes, but which was a learned and 
honorable one, and one, too, which he had evi- 
dently chosen as much from principle as from 
inclination. Even if it were mistaken principle, 
still steadiness and consistency of principle must 
be respected, especially in so young a man as 
Charles. 

Thoughts such as these passed rapidly through 
Mr. Selden’s mind, when Charles conversed with 
him on this subject, for the first time, and he pos- 
itively refused to listen to the proposal with a 
degree of affectionate warmth, which convinced 
Charles of his sincerity. Charles, however, 
urged his point with’so much frankness and kind 
good humor, as to convince his father that he was 
not actuated in making the request by any thing 
like wounded feeling. He spoke so unaffectedly 
and kindly of Reginald’s talents and acquire- 
ments, of the probability that he would make for 
himself a name, and of the dignity with which 
he would represent the family, that Mr. Selden 
doubted not for a moment, that these praises 
sprang from his heart, and he listened to him 
with admiration and regret, regret that he had 
thus persisted in renouncing a station in society 
which he was himself so well qualified to adorn. 
Charles perceiving that his father listened to 
him in silence, began to think that his resolution 
wavered, or that he perhaps hesitated, from deli- 
cacy to himself, to express the real grounds of 
his objection to Reginald’s becoming the heir of 
Sherwood. He knew that Mr. Selden had al- 
ways thought that the property bequeathed to 
him by his uncle, which had been much increas- 
ed by judicious management, could alone have 
enabled him to keep up Sherwood properly, as a 
child’s portion of the estate would have been in- 
sufficient for the purpose. 

After a moment's pause, Charles resumed 
“There is one reasonable objection, I am aware, 
to this plan; a large house and extensive grounds 
are only sources of vexation and embarrassment 
to a man of moderate fortune. A child’s portion 
of your estate would scarcely enable Reginald 
to keep up Sherwood, even with shabby gentility. 
I could not see the old place go down, without 
pain, and request you, not entirely from disin- 
terested motives, to add the portion which you 
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intend for me to my brother’s; this is no aflected 
or overstrained generosity, for you know the 
kindness of my uncle has left me more than suf- 
ficiently provided for the way of life I have 
chosen.” 

“Never, never, my dear boy : I should not be- 
lieve any one but yourself to be in earnest in 
making such a proposition. No, I will not dis- 
inherit you because you do not happen to think 
asI do. Even if I were to consent that Regi- 
nald should inherit Sherwood, I could not for a 
moment listen to the proposal that you have just 
made. You must not mention it to me again, 
unless you wish to displease and wound me. 
Reginald has commenced the practice of law— 
let him depend on his own exertions for acqui- 
ring additional property, should Sherwood ever 
be his ; of which I am by no meanssure. I must 
take time to consider of it. Say no more,” he 
added, observing Charles about to reply. 

Charles was silent, but his eye plainly ex- 
pressed what he wished his father’s determina- 
tion to be, and he felt almost certain that his wish, 
as far as regarded the transference of Sherwood 
to Reginald, would be granted. Mr. Selden 
was not apt to waver in his resolutions, or to 
adopt new plans of action at the suggestion of 
any one; and Charles was sure from his prom- 
ise to consider of the plan, that it accorded in a 
great measure with views and feelings hitherto 
unacknowledged to himself. He did not doubt 
that Mr. Selden still loved him, but was not that 
love lessened since the pride and hope, which 
mingles so largely in most men’s affections for 
their sons, had been crushed by his choice of a 
profession? How often had this question arisen 
in his heart, and how often had he checked, 
though never answered it! 

Charles had fully weighed, and thoroughly un- 
derstood, all the sacrifices which his choice of a 
profession involved ; nor did he shrink from them, 
or waver for a moment in his resolution, yet he 
could not wholly repress the feelings of pain 
which sometimes awakened in his heart, when 
any circumstances forcibly reminded him that 
the strict union of pleasures, of pursuits, of in- 
terests, that once subsisted between his father, 
brothers, and himself, no longer existed. They 
were still kind as ever—perhaps as much attach- 
ed to him; yet he perceived they looked upon 
him as one politically and civilly dead. His vo- 
cation, they thought, was to mind heavenly things, 
and how this was to be fulfilled in the ordinary. 
duties and circumstances of life, they had not 
formed an idea. Even in Virginia the same feel- 
ing, though differently displayed, was percepti- 
ble ; but in the society of Mrs. Selden and Mar- 
garet, he always found sympathy, encourage- 
ment and appreciation—those inestimable bless- 


jinee of friendship which can support and invig- 
orate the heart under the most discouraging and 
depressing circumstances. 

As the time approached more nearly for Charles 
to enter upon the duties of his new vocation, he 
became more impressed with a sense of the mag- 
nitude and holiness of the office he had underta- 
ken ; yet the fervor of piety. the firmness of re- 
ligious principle which animated him, inspired 
that exalted hope and courage that can conquer 
difficulties. which to the cold and timid appear 
impossibilities. The languishing. almost dying 
state of the Episcopal Church in Virginia ope- 
rated as a stimulus to Charles’ zeal, and as he 
had received ordination he did not wish to delay 
entering upon his labors. There was no difficul- 
ty in finding vacant parishes, as there were very 
few supplied with ministers, and many churches 
were falling into decay from disuse. Charles 
Selden had been solicited to accept a parish 
about forty miles from Sherwood, in which there 
was a well built brick church, and a parsonage 
house, or glebe, at a convenient distance from it, 
which might be rented or purchased for a very 
moderate sum. This locality possessed many 
advantages and presented a field for extensive 
usefulness, which determined Charles to go thith- 
er immediately. Mr. Selden insisted on making 
the repairs and some comfortable additions to 
the house at his own expense; and Mrs. Selden 
and Margaret were indefatigable in making up 
household linen and getting together all necessa- 
ry articles for housekeeping. Virginia too as- 
sisted, but not very efficiently, for though sense 
of duty and affectionate feeling induced her to 
assist in the useful, but homely occupations in 
which her mother and sister were engaged, they 
accorded so little with her taste and inclinations, 
that she was continually falling into reveries, 
during which she almost forgot to move her fin- 
gers, and scarcely knew whether she was hem- 
ming or stitching. 

Charles had already written to invite his aunt, 
Mrs. Mason, to come and reside with him, as the 
mistress of his establishment. This arrangement 
met with the entire approval of all his family, as 
they felt very averse to the idea of his being ex- 
posed to the discomforts and loneliness of a bach- 
elor establishment, and they thought this plan 
would be alike advantageous to Mrs. Mason and 
himself. 

Mrs. Mason, sister of Mrs. Selden, was a wi- 
dow about forty years of age. She had married 
for love after a very long engagement, as her 
marriage had been deferred by Mr. Mason’s pe- 
cuniary embarrassments and repeated failures 
and disappointments in his attempts to benefit his 
fortunes. After a few yeais’ union, Mr. Mason 
died suddenly and left her with a slender provis- 
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ion for herself and two little boys, who were then 
almost infants. 


For many years previous to her | 
marriage, Mrs. Selden had resided at Sherwood, | 


It was now a May evening, and the family 
circle had assembled together in the parlor, all 
occupied wit the thought, that they were so 


and had become almost as tenderly attached to | soon to lose one of the group from amongst their 


her sister’s children, as if they had been her own. 
All shared her love, but Charles was her espe- 
cial favorite. All remembered her now with af- 
fection, and could recall a thousand kind acts 
and instances of affection for which they had 
been indebted to Aunt Charlotte; but Charles 
remembered her with peculiar tenderness. He 
knew that Mrs. Mason had long wished to re- 
move from her present situation, as it was in 
many respects a disadvantageous residence, and 
she had lingered there from year to year, chiefly 
because all the happy years of her marriage had 
been spent at this spot, and every object was as- 
sociated with the memory of her first and only 
love. But Mrs. Mason had too much strength 
of principle to sacrifice the welfare of her chil- 
dren to the indulgence of sentiment, and he was 
sure she would not hesitate to accept his offer of 
assisting her in the education of her boys, if she 
would do him the favor of presiding over and di- 
recting his establishment. The delicate and af- 
fectionate manner in which Charles expressed 
his wish to Mrs. Mason, touched her heart deep- 
ly, and she did not lose a moment in replying to 
his letter and giving an immediate and grateful 
assent to his proposal. 

It was now only two or three days before the 
time Charles was to leave his father’s house, and 
though it was only for the distance of fifty miles, 
the idea of the approaching separation was very 
painful to all. Mr. Selden’s pain at parting with 
his son was not so poignant as his mortification 
and regret at Charles’ choice of a profession, 
which became more vivid now that he was about 
to enter on the duties of it, as he realized it more 
forcibly. It required all his kindness, and all the 
self-command he could exert, to enable him to 
abstain from any expression of his feelings which 
might cause Charles unnecessary pain, and he 
could not always, when he was alone with Mrs. 
Selden, repress his vexation at her want of sym- 
pathy with him on this subject. 

Charles’ manner was so affectionate and res- 
pectful towards his father and mother, so free 
from all assumption of superiority towards his 
brothers, so cheerful and kind to his sisters, that 
it was impossible for Mr. Selden to find any cause 
for reproach; but as the endearing and noble 
qualities of his heart, the rare and varied pow- 
ers of his mind, became daily more apparent, his 
father’s regret at the sacrifice, as he considered it, 
which he was about to make, became deeper. 
He would often murmur to himself, as he looked 
at Charles, “What a pity—what a pity, and 
nothing can be done to help it.” 





number, and some of them engaged in picturing 
to themselves Charles’ future fate in the most 
gloomy and unattractive colors. 

Charles was standing at a window, regarding 
the fields and forests clothed with the first bright 
young verdure of spring, and the gay tints of the 
flower garden, absorbed in reverie so serious as 
to amount almost to sadness. The first bright 
period of life is past, such was the tenor of his 
thoughts ; be it mine now to fulfil the great ends 
for which life itself was given, nor look back at 
the pleasant path which I must no longer tread, 
but press upward to the perilous and elevated as- 
cents, to which I am called by a Divine voice. 
Can I dread to tread any path sustained by Al- 
mighty love, guided by Almighty wisdom ? 

Mr. Selden looked around him with an air 
of discomfort and vexation, perhaps felt more 
strongly because not expressed in words; then 
approaching the mantel-piece said, turning to 
his daughters : 


“‘T wish, girls, instead of these vases of flow- 
ers, we had a cheerful fire; roses and pinks are 
quite unseasonable- on such an execrably damp, 
chilly evening. I can see no reason why I should 
be tortured with rheumatism, because it is the 
month of May and roses are in bloom.” 

Margaret rang the bell and ordered John, who 
answered the summons, to kindle a fire immedi- 
ately. 


“And take care you do not roast us alive,” 
added Mr. Selden. 

A cheerful fire was soon kindled on the hearth, 
and one cause of discontent being thus removed, 
Mr. Selden busied himself in finding something 
else of which he could complain, but nothing 
presenting itself to his observation, or recollec- 
tion, he took refuge in moody silence, and draw- 
ing his chair to the hearth, fixed his eyes upon 
the embers. 


“* How dull we all are,” said Arthur, yawning 
and sauntering to a window to look out; “an 
east wind blowing too, and clouds collecting for 
a long, rainy season. Mother, if you have a 
good, strong rope, which can be procured with- 
out much trouble, I think I'll hang myself this 
evening.” 

‘‘We cannot spare you yet,” said Margaret, 
laughing; “‘you are too useful. I need your 
services now to play a game of backgammon 
with me.”’ 


“T am quite ready for any thing that promises 
the faintest ray of amusement, but I thought you 
were too much devoted to making sheets and 
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pillow-cases to take time for any other employ- 
ment.” 

“Oh, but my task is done now,” said Marga- 
ret, folding up her work; “so you may take 
your choice between backgammon and suicide.” 

“Then to oblige you, I will defer the act of 
self-immolation for the present.” 

He added in a low tone to his sister, as they 
were arranging the backgammon men, “I un- 
derstand the plan—this game is not for my amuse- 
ment, or yours, in reality—I am to play with my 
father, and you are to move the men.” 

“You don’t object I hope’— 

“ Oh no—any thing to restore good humor— 
I am willing to make any sacrifice for that pur- 
pose.” 

After eyeing the game for some minutes, Mr. 
Selden approached the table and began, as he 
usually did on such occasions, to act as Marga- 
ret’s adviser. 

Meantime Charles had moved to the spot 
where Virginia was sitting with her work in 
her hand, though her thoughts were evidently 
not at all engaged in her occupation, from the 
slowness with which her fingers moved, and the 
abstracted air of her countenance. 

‘What are you thinking about, Virginia,” he 
said ; ** not this work I am sure.” 

“I was thinking, what a sort of a place the 
Glebe is, and imagining the vines of honey- 
suckles and roses clustering around the porch, 
and the birds building their nests in the bushes ; 
then | was furvishing it all neatly, and just as you 
spoke, I was adorning the mantel-piece with 
flowers in my beautiful old china vases, which 
my grandmother gave me. I mean this to be 
my offering to the new establishment.” 

“ Thank you, a thousand times, Virginia; but 
it is a pity to waste that rare china on a bache- 
lor brother. I am sure too, my grancmother 
never designed it such a fate.” 

“Indeed, you will mortify me cruelly, if you 
refuse to accept it asa memento from me. Aunt 
Mason, I know, will appreciate it.” 

“That is a very good notion of Virginia’s,” 
said Arthur, whose quick ear caught every thing 
passing around him. ‘I don’t know that flower 
vases will be particularly useful, but then I think 
we should all contribute to set you up, as a new 
housekeeper of course wants every thing. What 
say you to taking my Newfoundland dog, Nero, 
with you, and my new fowling-piece ; but I sup- 
pose,” he added, in a tone of genuine compas- 
sion, “you would not think it proper to shoot.” 

“TI don’t think there is any harm in shooting, 
Arthur ; but then I scarcely expect to have time 
for it; but the dog would be a real treasure—it 
will be like carrying a friend from home with 


** He is a noble animal,” said Arthur, gratified 
to find his gift duly appreciated, “ and almost as 
fond of you Charles, as of myself. You will 
miss our dogs and horses sadly. I don’t know 
how one gets through life without them.” 

There was a general laugh at the simple earn- 
nestness with which Arthur spoke, and Reginald 
now first looked up from a book which he had 
been for some time intently perusing. 

‘My contribution, Charles, has been planned 
long ago. I have procured some valuable his- 
torical works for the purpose of sharing them 
with you; they will afford interesting occupation 
for your intervals of leisure.” 

“ Stop—don’t thank him yet, Charles,” said 
Arthur laughing. ‘Margaret has not told us 
yet, what she intends to do. I dare say, all the 
goods and chattels she possesses are already se- 
cretly packed up, to be despatched to the new 
establishment.” 

“You have given me more credit for gener- 
osity thanI deserve. I have packed up nothing 
but my tea-china; this will match Virginia’s 
vases: then it will have the advantage of ma- 
king Charles and Aunt Mason think of me at 
least once a day.” 

‘‘Now comes the time for my speech,” said 
Charles, smiling. 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Selden, with a look of 
restored good humor. ‘I must not be outdone 
in generosity by these children—so I will give 
you one of my best riding horses. I had once 
intended Bayard for you, but he would perhaps 
be too spirited, and look too flashy, so you can 
take any of the others you prefer.” 

‘“‘ Since you are so kind as to allow me to make 
a selection, I prefer abiding by your original 
intention, and taking Bayard. It would be a 
shame, father, to have profited so little by your 
lessons in horsemanship, as not to be able to 
manage such a noble animal, and I like him all 
the better for being handsome.” 

“That's right Charles,” said Arthur with a 
look of approbation. I don’t see why a minis- 
ter shonld give up all manly exercises, all plea- 
sure in life, and pace about on an ambling pony 
like an old woman.” 

‘Take care what you say of old women,” 
said Mrs. Selden laughing. 

“Oh, mamma, no one would ever think of you 
in connection with old women,” said Virginia. 

“Certainly not; if every one was like you, 
Virginia, I should continue to be a heroine of ro- 
mance to the end of my days. You have com- 
menced a hopeless war, my dear, against reali- 
ties; itis best just to take things as they are with 
the best grace we can.” 

«As Margaret does, for instance,” said Arthur. 
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“How? I don’t understand you, Arthur,” 
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said Virginia. I only know that you always 
think me in the wrong, and Margaret in the right, 
about every thing.” 

Margaret observed the shade of mortification 
and jealous feeling that overshadowed Virginia’s 
lovely face, and said in an open and cheerful 
manner—“I can explain Arthur’s speech more 
satisfactorily than his good nature will allow him 
todo. I do not wage a hopeless war against re- 
alities, by pretending to be as pretty as you are, 
Virginia, but just take my face as it is with the 
best grace I can.” Then laying her finger on 
Virginia’s lips, as she saw she was about to re- 
ply, she added, “Come, do not commence the 
hopeless war again. I am sure you make every 
possible effort to endow me with imaginary gra- 
ces, and I only wish you to do what is better still, 
see me for just what I am, and like me just as 
well as if I possessed the advantages you wish 
to ascribe to me.” 

All were struck with the simple dignity of 
Margaret’s manner, and the radiant expression 
of kindness and good humor that beamed from 
her eyes. 

Virginia pressed her hand fondly, and said, “I 
do love you from my heart, Margaret, for what 
you are.” 

“ And for what I am not, too, Virginia,” said 
Margaret, smiling; “ but enough of this. We 
have not forgotten, papa, that you promised yes- 
terday evening, to read us another of Shaks- 
peare’s historical plays this evening.”’ 

“Mr. Selden assented with a smile. He al- 
ways said that Shakspeare was the next best 
book in the world to the Bible, and he read it 
remarkably well too, which is a very rare thing. 
He soon became deeply interested in reading 
Richard III., and the evening which had com- 


menced so gloomily, closed in cheerfulness and 
good humor. . 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Naught shall prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.— Wordsworth. 


The arrival of Charles Selden in his parish, 


occasioned a great sensation. In a quiet coun- 
try place, thinly settled too, it was considered an 
event of no small importance ; many were pleas- 
ed at the idea of seeing the old church opened 
once more, some from early associations, some 
because they thought any thing which would 
produce a general assembling of the people de- 
sirable, others because they considered it as a 
suitable occasion for the display of good looks 
and good clothes; a considerable portion of the 
community hailed the prospect of relief from 





the intolerable tedium of Sunday, whilst a few 
rejoiced from better and higher motives. 

Much curiosity and interest were excited as to 
the person, talents, qualifications and manners of 
the young minister ; it was something so unusual 
for a young man, possessed too of so many 
worldly advantages, to become a clergyman, that 
it excited universal surprise, and many strange 
and amusing speculations were made as to the 
cause of such a determination. The young la- 
dies had heard a vague report that he was hand- 
some.—this, however, wanted confirmation,— 
the young gentlemen, that he possessed abilities 
of no common order, but they supposed he was 
an eccentric genius, and applied to some of the 
old ladies of their acquaintance, to learn if there 
was not a vein of madness in one side or other 
of the family. 

Many of the lower classes connected the ideas 
of toryism and aristocracy with the Episcopal 
church, and entertained feelings of hostility to- 
wards their expected pastor, though some still 
retained a partiality for the old church, where in 
their youthful days, they had assembled to join 
in the worship of God. 

Happily, for Charles Selden, he knew nothing 
of the various speculations and gossip, of which 
he was the subject; when he quitted the home 
of his youth and love, he felt that he had launch- 
ed forth on a great, an awful career, from which 
no earthly ties, no human considerations must be 
allowed to retain him. The constant habit of 
viewing all his fellow creatures as immortal be- 
ings. made him regard all things commected with 
human affairs, rather in their eternal, than in 
their earthly relations; a deep sense of the evil, 
weakness, and infirmity, belonging to the nature 
of man, produeed in his heart, not only tender- 
ness and compassion for all, even the lowest and 
most depraved, but also inspired him with the 
most earnest and fervent desire to impart to the 
souls of all the healing and purifying influences 
of that holy religion, which is alone eapable of 
elevating the nature of man to its glorious des- 
tination. Acting under the influence of these 
elevated views, these lofty yet tender feelings, 
all minor considerations lost their power on 
Charles’s.mind. He forgot to think what im- 
pression his manners, talents, and appearance, 
would make on his parishioners; whether his 
gesture, delivery and language would be admi- 
red in the pulpit, and various other subjects of 
personal interest, which generally excite much 
anxiety, in the minds of most persons, on such 
occasions. Nothing could have contributed so 
much to his success as an orator, as this forget- 
fulness of self, “ from the abundance of his heart, 
his mouth spoke,” and words of truth, wisdom, 
and kindness, fell from his lips. His simplicity 
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of intention, and fervor of feeling, imparted to 
his manner and delivery, the natural graces of 
oratory, in a higher degree, than the most care- 
ful study, and laborious practice of the rules of 
art could have done; his flexible and melodious 
voice was modulated by native taste, sense and 
feeling. his gesture was earnest, dignified and ap- 
propriate ; his language seemed but the graceful 
and classic drapery, meant to clothe, rather than 
adorn striking, luminous, and affecting ideas. 

The impression produced by Charles Selden’s 
first sermon on the minds of his hearers, was not 
only that of admiration and respect for the speak- 
er, but of interest in the subject, at least, during 
the time they were listening to his discourse, 
such as many of them had never previously felt. 
It is true, some listened only to find occasion for 
cavil or criticism, others from that love of orato- 
ry which has always characterized our country- 
men, but all, except a portion of the young ladies, 
whose minds were busily employed on other sub- 
jects, listened intently, and this, at least, was a 
great point gained. 

Upon reaching the church door, after the con- 
clusion of the sermon, Charles found several 
gentlemen, waiting to offer the most pressing in- 
vitations for him to return home with them to 
dinner. Each preferred some claim to prove the 
peculiar propriety of Charles’ accepting his in- 
vitation, and it was not without difficulty, that he 
could resist their kindness and importunity. Some 
looked dissatisfied, when Charles with simple 
modesty excused himself, by saying, that it was so 
short a distance from the church to + The Rec- 
tory,” he could not without a violation of princi- 
ple as to Sunday visiting, spend the remainder 
of the day any where but at home, unless there 
was some particular reason for doing so. Itcost 
Charles some effort to say this, for he understood 
perfectly well, that such an assertion would be 
attributed either to a weak scruple, or pharisai- 
cal pretension, but he was aware, in taking a 
new position in society, how much the first step 
costs, and determined to commence immediately 
the course he intended to pursue in future. In 
order to remove as much as possible, the unfa- 
vorable impression that he perceived his speech 
had made, he assured each one of a speedy 
visit. 

Mr. Travers with undiminished cordiality of 
manner, invited Charles to spend the following 
day with him, saying, he considered himself as 
having a peculiar right to his company, since 
Mr. Selden and himself had been college friends ; 
the invitation was accepted as cordially as it was 
given, and Mr. Travers begged him to come early 
to a family dinner. 

Mrs. Travers and her daughters had scarcely 
taken their seats in the coach, before they com- 





menced an interchange of sentiments, as to all 
they had seen and heard in church. 

“Oh, was’nt it a sweet sermon,” commenced 
Anna Maria, the eldest of the young ladies, ‘‘and 
then he is so handsome; did you observe how 
white his hand looked, Mamma, as he waved it 
towards the conclusion of his sermon, and what 
beautiful hazel eyes he has?” 

** Dark blue,” said Juliana, “not hazel at all.” 

“* How absurd, I appeal to Mamma if they are 
not hazel.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Travers, “I did not ob- 
serve the color of his eyes; he is certainly a 
handsome young man though, and very much 
like his mother. I remember seeing her twenty- 
six years ago ataball. She was thought a great 
beauty then, and the instant I saw this young 
man, it brought her looks back as fresh to my 
memory, as if I had seen her yesterday.” 

Here Juliana burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of giggling, and when Mrs. Travers with some 
vexation demanded, whether there was any thing 
so laughable in what she just said, replied, as 
soon as she could command her voice sufficiently 
to speak: ‘ Oh la, no, mamma, I was not think- 
ing of what you said, but just then, I thought of 
Susan Linton, standing in front of the pulpit, 
with her demure looks, and her eyes half shut, 
and her great, red prayer book in her hand, try- 
ing to look pretty and sweet with all her might— 
if she could only have seen how queerly the 
crown of her bonnet had got bent, she would 
have played off a few less airs. I pinched you, 
Anna Maria, to make you observe her, but you 
would not take any notice of me.” 

“Pshaw,” said Anna Maria, “you have ne 
soul, Juliana, I was listening to the sermon.” 

“Ill lay a wager,” said Juliana, “that you 
know no more of what was in the sermon than 
I do; what was the text?” 

“JT don’t remember the words exactly, it is 
quite sufficient to remember their import.” 

‘Well, what was their import?” said Juliana, 
mimicking her sister’s manner so ludicrously, 
that Mrs. Travers could searcely repress a smile. 

Anna Maria’s heightened color betokened no 
very gentle reply, when Mrs. Travers hastily in- 
terposed, by saying, “‘ No more of this, Juliana, 
it is plain to see that you have not profited much 
by the discourse. The text was taken from the 
Psalms, and—” 

“ Oh, mamma,” said Juliana, “‘see what a fine 
horse the minister is riding. he has just taken the 
cross road to ‘ The Rectory ;’ how well he man- 
ages it too! I had no idea of his riding such a 
horse as that.” 

“ Why not?” said Mrs. Travers. 

“Oh, I thought a sober old pony would be 
much more suitable. Itis really a pity he should 
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be a minister. What shall we talk to him about 
to-morrow, Anna Maria? We shall never be 
able to get through the day with propriety.” 

“Answer for yourself, if you please,” said 
Anna Maria, with a contemptuous toss of the 
head, “I shall not experience the slightest diffi- 
culty.” 

“Then you will be the only member of the 
family who will not, I dare say. George will 
abscond, if he can get a hint of the minister’s 
coming to-morrow.” 

“* But he must not get a hint of it,” said Mrs. 
Travers, with a very grave look, ‘I shall be se- 
riously displeased with you, Juliana, if you men- 
tion it to him, until I have prepared him for it.” 

“No danger from me,” said Juliana laughing, 
“TI am entirely on your side, mamma, I want 
George to be caught, if it were only for the fun 
of the thing.” 

“‘ George will at least behave like a gentleman, 
in his own house,” said Anna Maria, “ he knows 
what is due to a guest, to say nothing of that 
guest being a minister.” 

* That guest being a minister, is just the horrid 
part of the affair. If he was just a common, 
young gentleman, no one would be better pleas- 
ed to see him than George.” 

“Except Juliana,” said Anna Maria. 

“Yes, I don’t deny it; if he were a beau worth 
eatching, I would enter the lists with you Anna 
Maria.” 

A disdainful glance was Anna Maria’s only 
reply, nor did she deign to bestow the smallest 
attention on any more of Juliana’s sallies, which 
were continued without intermission, until they 
arrived at home. 
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LAMENT. 


BY JAMES WYNNE, M. D. 


Once | had dreams of bliss 
But these have fled, 

On lips that mine might kiss, 
Vile worms have fed, 

Soft eyes which mine have met 

With beams that linger yet 

In death are set. 


Hopes that in memory dwell, 
Like a frail flower, 

Rudely were crushed and fell, 
Ere summer’s hour, 

Nipped ere the petals blew 

On the stem where they grew, 

Mid tears of dew. 





A DAY IN DALARNE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ GLIMPSES AT EUROPE.” 


Mora, August, 1848. 


My Dear M——, Many an evening have I 
spent, as you will no doubt but too well recol- 
lect, in attempting to describe to you the peculiar 
charms of Scandinavian scenery. You would 
not believe me; you could not understand my 
fancy for a cold, sterile, colorless country after 
having basked in the warm light of Italy and 
seen the burning glare of the setting sun on 
Mount Hymettus. Granite is gray and a North- 
ern sky is gray, you used to say, and the lakes 
are dark and the pines have but one verdure ; 
while a Southern sky is azure and crimson and 
ethereal green, and the fields are clothed in bril- 
liant colors, and the waters smile and shine like 
burnished silver. Who can prefer sombre mel- 
ancholy to glowing enthusiasm? I can, my dear 
friend. I love the placid quiet of these waters; 
I love the gentle whispering in these dark for- 
ests; I love the gray, sober, earnest granite. So 
I left Italy and hastened to the cold North, whence 
the bold Normans came to conquer the world, 
and where now, alone of all Europe, peace 
reigns amid piety and contentedness. Nor do I 
repent it, now that I have been here more weeks 
than I expected to stay days. Let me give you 
an account of one day’s travel, my dear madam ; 
a day spent high up in Dalarne, where no noble- 
man ever dared live, and where men are not 
ashamed to doff their hats and repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer when they hear a church bell ring! Re- 
member, however, I entreat, how often you have 
pitied me for not possessing either “ sentiment” 
or “enthusiasm,” and how utterly unfit 1 must 
therefore be to describe a country so wholly de- 
void of all “ romance.” 

It was late, very late when we passed the beau- 
tiful Dalelf (Valley-river,) for the last time on 
one of those curious floating bridges which are 
peculiar to Sweden, and entered the little village 
of Leksand. The tower of its church seemed 
to soar high into the air, whilst below it the broad, 
silvery sheet of lake Siljan spread its quiet wa- 
ters. Slowly we bent our way through the nar- 
row street to the gaily illuminated tavern. A 
neat and tidy looking ‘* Mamselle” received us the 
moment the horses stopped, with the pleasant 
news that the house was crowded and not a bed 
could be obtained! There we were, high up in 
the North of Sweden, at ten o’clock at night, 
in a place where we knew nobody and where 
there was but one tavern. The Minister—my 
travelling companion—made all kinds of haz- 
ardous propositions to the sympathising Mam- 
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selle, but in vain. His imprecations had no bet- 
ter effect, and even Gustaf, the inimitable Gus- 
taf was ata loss whatto do. Inthe meantime 
our Skjutsbonde began quietly to take his horses 
out of the carriage, and told us coolly, he ex- 
pected we would not find it too cold during the 
night to sleep on our seats. A bright thought 
struck me; there was a church, consequently 
there must be a “ Prost,” or Dean, with his com- 
fortable parsonage and his “ guest-chamber.” 
The proposition to honor him with a visit was 
carried unanimously, and as soon as the horses 
were put to again, we drove over to his house. 
Alas! the gates were closed and not a light was 
to be seen. Fortunately, however, our embar- 
rassing situation and Gustaf’s invariable plan to 
hint something about “Foreign Minister” and 
“ Americans” had excited general sympathy and 
half the population of Leksand—some in very 
odd, others in very scanty night costume—ac- 
companied us to the parsonage. The kind Mam- 
selle had preceded us and was negotiating for 
our reception. It was intensely cold; a bottle 
of claret and our last two loaves of wheat bread 
restored us but moderately. At last, after a long 
hour’s waiting, the gates were opened and we 
entered a large yard, surrounded on all sides with 
stately wooden houses. We were asked in a 
whisper to come in; one of the servants evi- 
dently not yet quite awake, led us through a 
large room, filled with beds, into another, where 
she prepared our own and bade us welcome. I 
could not help stealing down again, tired and 
chilled as I was. The moon had just emerged 
from some dark clouds, which obscured the lower 
part of the sky and shed a mellow, pale light 
over the beautiful landscape. Church and par- 
sonage lay on a high promontory, reaching boldly 
far into the lake. Terraces with flowers and 
shrubbery led down to the sandy shore, where a 
little ripple mingled its low, musical notes with 
the murmur of the light breeze in the tall trees 
above. On the river lay a tiny steamboat, the 
first that had ever reached its mouth, and far to 
the North stretched the lake with its glassy, shi- 
ning surface, bounded on all sides by high, dark 
mountains. The white church with its bright 
copper roof loomed high above the surrounding 
buildings, and nothing was heard save the low 
chant of a hymn in one of the distant houses on 
the margin of the lake. 

Early in the morning all the inmates of the 
house were awake. We were hurriedly dress- 
ing, and speculating whether a fair, but thin, pale 
lady, who gathered flowers in the garden, under 
our window, could be the “ Prostinna,” when 
Gustaf entered with more amazement in his face 
than I thought him capable of showing or feel- 
ing. He was evidently as much distressed as 








surprised at something that had happened to 
him. We had to ask several times before he 
could speak. And strange enough it was. The 
Dean had met him in the hall, and after inquiring 
how we had slept and who we were, quietly 
asked where we thought to get our breakfast ? 
He who has ever spent one day in Sweden, he 
who ever heard of Sweden, will readily conceive 
our surprise at this most astounding breach of 
hospitality. We questioned Gustaf until the 
poor fellow began to think that he himself had 
committed a crime, but we could elicit nothing 
to explain the extraordinary conduct of the priest. 
We packed up our few things and determined 
directly to leave the first inhospitable roof we 
had yet found in Sweden. In the adjoining 
room stood the Dean in all the pompous majesty 
of two hundred pounds weight and the full dress 
of his rank. I bowed and said a few formal 
words of thanks for the “night’s rest.”” The 
man positively begged me not to mention it, and 
quoted a verse from the bible commanding the 
faithful to receive strangers! The Minister said 
nothing. I was indignant, but I knew not that 
the worst was yet to come; for on descending 
the stairs a most savory odor greeted us: the 
kitchen door stood open and there were half- 
a-dozen stout cooks at work, boiling, stewing, 
roasting, baking! This was too much; we hur- 
ried past the pale lady with the bouquet and 
shook the dust from our shoes. 

The Mamselle at the tavern, where we sought 
refuge, was as much amazed as Gustaf; she 
could not comprehend our leaving the Prost 
without our breakfast. Was he not the great 
Dean of Leksand? Had he not the second best 
living in the whole kingdom? and was he not 
all over Dalarnek nown as the rich Prost Schulz- 
berg? An excellent breakfast, in every respect, 
even in its oatcakes, like a Scotch breakfast, 
soon consoled us, and the sight from our win- 
dows was such as to engage our whole attention. 
Right before us lay the stately church with its 
graveyard and huge stone wall, and the lake at 
its foot! The space between the house and the 
shore was filled with hundreds of gaily dressed 
men and women. Family stood by family and 
parish by parish. All wore a more or less pic- 
turesque costume; even the smallest children 
had their nicely embroidered caps, their short 
scarlet dresses, their white and blue stockings, 
and heavy square-toed shoes with the high heel 
in the middle of the foot. The men in their long 
white and blue coats with rich embroidery on the 
shoulders, and their broad-brimmed hats with 
scarlet band and tassels, looked grave and seri- 
ous. A beautiful race of men they were; not 
one under six feet, not one badly made, or lightly 
built, they looked like the Dalkarls of old, who 
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marched down upon Stockholm and seated the 
Wasa on his throne. 

We strolled down to the church. The doors 
were open and a burial was going on in the grave- 
yard. The priests in their rich. many-colored 
robes, the people in their gay costumes, the lovely 
landscape around us with its dark, solemn back- 
ground of lofty mountains, the mysterious Sun- 
day-stillness, all impressed us with an uncom- 
mon sense of the grand and the beautiful. We 





of great value. The organ is a superb instru- 
ment, and to hear it played by a master’s hand, 
and suddenly breaking out into one of the most 
beautiful anthems of the old Italian school, wag 
truly startling. And what a parterre of flowers 
below us! Did you ever see one of those gar- 
dens in Germany where twenty or more acres of 
land are filled with tulips and hyacinths forming 
curious devices? I could think of nothing else 
with which to compare the strange aspect of the 





walked to the steep precipice where it suddenly various costumes in the church as seen from 
fell down to the water’s edge. How different above. Their service, Lutheran as they call it, 
the lake looked in broad daylight! From far is not unlike that of the Episcopal church. Only 
and near boats, large and small, were seen ap-| one feature struck me here and in Germany, as 
proaching. They were rowed with all the pre-|far preferable to our custom. They do not de- 
cision of a man-of-war’s boat, and with a swift-| pute a hired band of singers, to praise or thank 
ness perfectly surprising to us landsmen. As/God in their stead, but they all join in the sing- 
they came nearer, we distinguished the different ing for themselves, young and old, taught and 
costumes—here scarlet prevailed, there blue ;| untaught—and I assure you it sounded well and 
that long, narrow boat with its fifty oars has | looked far more natural, far more solemn and 
nothing but white coats; that small one with elevating than our mode of singing. 
the large birch-tree in it, to serve as a sail, looks! We left soon after the beginning of the hymn 
like a huge yellow-bird. Not a word is spoken, | which closed the service, found our carriage wait- 
not a laugh heard. Silently they land ; silently | ing for us, and hurried on to Rattvik, where 
the women and maidens and children get out ;| there is one of the finest churches of Sweden, 
silently the men draw the boat up on the fine, | | where we wished to see the people coming out 
glittering sand, and walk to the small log-cabins of church and departing for home. Our road 
along the shore, where they deposite their oars | | led us along the margin of the lake, and a glo- 
and little provisions. Boat after boat comes in,'rious lake it is. Its waters, clear as crystal and 
until the shore is lined for more than a mile, and’ smooth without the slightest ripple. showed the 
the crowd stands close to the church-yard wall. | bright, silvery sand below and the deep blue sky 
The clock strikes nine and the large bell sends|on the surface. Tall pines came down to the 
forth its slow, measured tones. And see, the! very edge and rose in solemn grandeur up to 
men uncover their heads, the women fold their| the high summits of the surrounding mountains. 
hands, and in a low and humble voice they re-| Here and there red houses would peep out from 
peat the Lord’s Prayer. The large gate has'the dark canopy and the large windows would 
opened and the venerable old priest in his robes| glitter and sparkle in the bright sun. On the 
appears, with his two assistants at his side. Slow-| opposite side another promontory stood boldly 
ly and solemnly walks he down through the files| forth into the lake with its fine old church and 
the crowd forms by falling back on both sides.| lofty steeple, with its parsonage, the very pic- 
For each father has he a kind word, but with! ture of rural comfort and abundance, and its row 
the widow and the orphan he stops and speaks | of boats drawn up on the sandy shore. To the 
words of comfort and consolation. ‘There a tall, ‘right fertile lands stretched far out into the woods, 
handsome youth blushes and stammers and begs | until the hills gradually descended, and another 
to have his engagement with the stout, fair girl| dark, shadowy lake lay before us, surrounded on 
at his side proclaimed in church; here another | the opposite sides by high mountains, with huge 
Dalkarl in his bright crimson cravat and light! granite masses almost overhanging its still wa- 





green jacket wishes to be married after service— 
every one has a request to proffer or a favor to 
ask. When all have had an opportunity to see 


their shepherd, the bell rings again, the church- | 


doors are opened, and, without haste or crowd- 
ing, the people walk in. ‘Two thousand five hun- 
dred persons were that day assembled in Lek- 
sand church! And yet it was not filled. It isa) 


ters. We reached the summit of a far-famed 
mountain, the so-called Bergsaengsbackar, and 
at our feet lay another arm of the lake with its 
large church on an island, connected by a small 
bridge with the main land. It was Rattvik. 
Before we descended, however, we had to go a 











mile or more into the forest to change horses. 
| This we thought rather troublesome and unne- 


noble building ; constructed after the manner of| | cessary, so we proposed to our postillion, a little 
catholic churches, in the shape of a cross, with! boy of ten years, to go on with the same horses. 
galleries around three of the branches, and filled; Our plan was received with great indignation ; 


with portraits and pictures of great age and some did we think Olaf Olafson was a child, and knew 
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not when his horses were tired? Must not Olaf 
Olafson be at home for the afternoon’s service ? 
We tried to coax the little fellow to do our will, 
and Gustaf in his zeal to serve us spoke rather 
harshly to him, when down he jumped, and, ere 
we suspected what he was about, coolly began 
to undo the traces. We had already driven faster 
than we ought, he said, and his horses must be 
brought home. There stood this boy not yet in 
his teens, in stature hardly reaching up to his 
horses’ shoulders, and went stoutly, resolutely to 
work, defying usthree grown men! ‘Truly, they 
are a fine race of men, these Dalecarlians! They 
show it in all their manners and customs. Thus 
they say “thou” to every body and demand con- 
sideration from the highest. When some hun- 
dreds of them, years ago, were employed by the 


late king to level and plant the public park near 
Stockholm, it happened that the treasury was 
empty and they were not paid. One day the 
king came out and rode through the park; sud- 
denly he finds himself surrounded by these Dale- 
carlians ; they approach, hat in hand, and one of 
them walks up to him, takes his hand, and says: 
“Father, surely it is not thy will that we should 
work for thee and not be paid; if it be thy will, 


it is not ours!” 


We yielded, the bold boy leaped on his horse 
and gallopped off, promising to send postillion 
and horses from the ‘“ Gastgifvergarden,” as the 
stations are called, to our carriage which we left 
on the high road, equally sure that it would not 
be touched, and that it would not be in the way 
of any traveller, for travellers there are none. 
We walked down to the church. And what a 
Now through dark forests, the 
road lined with gigantic trees, now over a bar- 
ren granite rock, crowning an eminence and giv- 
ing us such a prospect over lake and plain and 
mountain as no country but Switzerland can 
There is something very noble in those 
“noble” firs, as Linné used to call them. Dark 
and sombre is their dress, but how lofty they rise ; 
never straying aside, never bending and twisting 
in fantastic forms, but tall and erect striving up 
towards Heaven, throwing off their lower branch- 
es as they ascend higher and higher, until they 
bathe their gently waving tops in the blue ether. 
As your eye follows the slender and yet manly 
stem from its moss-grown foot up to its lofty 
summit, your soul too seems to ascend from the 
earth and your thoughts follow the silent moni- 
tor and wander up to that God who is equally 
great in the tiny moss of yesterday, and the gi- 
Here and there one of 


walk we had! 


equal. 


gantic tree of centuries. 
the mighty ones had fallen, shivered by lightning 


and I could not help thinking of Andersen’s, the 


Danish poet's amusing tale of the bundle o 
matches. 





Do you remember, how, one pleas- 


ant evening, the kettle and the bucket, the can- 
die and the lamp in a peasant’s kitchen begir to 
tell stories? The matches too are not silent, 
and boast most loudly of their lofty descent. 
Had not their father been of the greatest of his 
kind, a tall, stately fir tree in the forest? When 
they were green yet, they were sohappy! Every 
morning and evening they had diamond-tea, that 
was the dew, all day long glorious sunlight, and 
all the little birds singing to them and telling them 
fairy-tales. ‘They were among the richest too, 
for the birches and maples had clothes only in 
summer, but they were wealthy enough to wear 
their gay, green dress throughout the year. But 
then came the wood-cutter,—that was the great 
Revolution,—and their family was cut down; 
the great ancestor, to be sure, now stood in the 
middle of a large ship and sailed around the 
world; the branches were sent abroad among 
the people to enlighten it, but they, the match- 
es, alas! were sadly degraded and lay in the 
kitchen of a poor old woman! 

Suddenly we came upon a “ clearing” in the 
forest. A large, newly-built house with its moss 
between the logs yet golden-green, and its new red 
color scarcely dry, stood upon the side of a gently 
sloping hill; two smaller buildings, not finished 
yet, enclosed an open grass-plot, in the centre of 
which a beautiful fountain rose. A little, bus- 
tling stream fell behind the principal building 
from rock to rock, gaily dashing its waters into 
silvery spray, until just under the verandah it 
disappeared for a moment, brilliantly again to 
rise in a most beautiful jet glistening like crystal 
in the sun. What a lesson for a desponding, 
cowardly misanthrope like myself! A group of 
gentlemen and ladies stood before the gate, which 
opened upon a little garden, and gazed curiously 
atus. But what was our amazement, when on 
coming nearer, we discovered a rough sign-board 
over the entrance with the inscription—Water 
Cure Establishment! To be sure, there among 
the rocks, were all their mysterious sheds with 
their douches and wave-baths and setting-baths, 
and there stood the luckless company, congratu- 
lating each other upon the abundance of red spots 
and pleasant eruptions of skin they observed in 
each other’s faces ! 

We caused them, I fear, bitter disappointment; 
they had evidently considered us a pleasant ad- 
dition to their number, and must now see us pass 
by! A few minutes brought us to the church of 
Rattvik, a large stone building with all the tra- 
ces of old age, but with gradual additions aboutit. 
It struck me, that the often-mentioned good taste 
.| of the monks of old in selecting the most beautiful 
sites for their convents, was by no means confined 
f|to the Catholic church. Here were large old 
churches in considerable numbers, built during a 
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time when sober, puritanic Protestantism succeed- 
ed brilliant, imaginative Catholicism, and yet 
could grander, more beautiful, more picturesque 
positions be chosen than the three peninsulas be- 
fore us? Boldly, abruptly jutting forth into the 
lake, they rose gradually, heaping rock upon rock, 
until at the highest point they rounded off in 
steep, lofty cliffs, leaving at their basis but a 
small, narrow edge of finest sand, as on purpose 
for the boats that brought the pious from North 
and South to the ministrations of the altar. 
Noble did the church of Rattvik seem, as its 
stately mass crowned the eminence and its gol- 
den cross soared high in the air, whilst through 
the open windows the solemn harmony of a 
thousand voices rose up to Heaven. Beneath it 
the dark but clear waters,—around it the green, 
old forests with their granite neighbors,—and 
right opposite, in the lake, another church rising 
from the very centre of the glassy sheet, and to 
the North still another with its lofty tower—and 
not a human habitation within sight! Truly 
God was felt here. 

Behind the forest’s edge we discovered the par- 
sonage. ‘Three stately, well-built houses for the 
Dean and his two Vicars; large, substantial sta- 
bles with the usual cluster of smokehouses and 
storehouses, surrounded a large, open square 
with its highly-valued maple-tree in the centre. 
For we have left the region of orchards and flow- 


er-gardens, and maples, beech-trees and weep- 
ing-willows are planted and nursed like peach 
and quince-trees in our more Southern climate. 
A little, cheerful old woman—she was deaf and 
did not like to stay in church during the ser- 


mon—curtesied and begged us to enter. How 
“home-like” these rooms seem! the floor strewn 
with its fragrant fir-twigs; a garland of maple- 
leaves, skilfully woven like a carpet border, along 
the walls; mirror and printframes hung with 
green, sweet-scented leaves and yellow butter- 
cups scattered here and there. How the good 
old woman, in her tidy white cap with its stream- 
ing ribbons, stared when I opened my basket and 
displayed the strawberries we had bought in Fah- 
leen and carefully carried so far! Could we not 
have some milk and sugar? Certainly, and 
away she limped to the milk-house and came 
back with a wooden bowl—beautifully carved— 
full of the richest cream and some of the ‘Prostin- 
na’s” own snow-white sugar. We enjoyed both 
the delicious fruit and the satisfaction of the kind 
servant when sie saw us leave half of our little 
treasure for her hospitable mistress. 

The bell rang and I hastened to the church ; 
the path led through a rye-field and the stalks, 
although bent down by the heavy ears, closed 
high over me. I measured some, they were 
nearly eight feet high! I had hardly taken my 








seat on the parapet of the church-yard wall when 
the doors opened and the congregation came out. 
Quietly, silently, they left the house of God; at 
the door they waited until all the members of 
the family were together, and then the father 
would look up into his beloved wife’s eyes, and 
they would thank God in their hearts, and hand- 
in-hand, the children clustering around them, 
they slowly walked down to the water's edge. 
How sadly the poor widow with her orphan child 
looks around her! He is not there to offer his 
hand, and, a tear stealing down her blanched 
cheek, she follows the happy group. There too 
is the poor old father with his silver locks and 
dimmed eye: they have all gone before him— 
they have left him alone! The ranks open; 
they take off their hats, for old age is respected 
here; and the children crowd around him and 


kiss his hand, and the old minister in his surplice 


walks up to him and takes his arm. Black I 
found here the prevalent color, but it suits well 
the grave, serious looks and stately carriage of 
these proud peasants. And what a race of men 
they are! There are thousands here and not one 
misshapen, not one undersized. ‘Tall and erect, 
with thoughtful eye, and independence in every 
movement, they slowly approach. 

At the gate they separate; groups are formed 
and increase until village stands again by village. 
The variety of costumes here was neither so 
great nor so striking as in Leksand; one only 
struck me; it consisted of but two colors: ca- 
nary yellow and white, and it was the least be- 
coming of all. The people of Rattvik itself, 
who returned by the path I had come, were all, 
as I had said, dressed in black, only here and 
there relieved by a crimson seam or a crimson 
tassel. And the same black coat and hat, gown 
and cap, you saw on the old white-haired pa- 
rents and on the child that was carried on the 
mother’s arm. 

An hour or so passed in pleasant repose under 
the large birch trees which overshadowed the 
churchyard. Refreshments were brought forth 
and disappeared with astonishing rapidity, but 
not without a prayer before and after the meal, 
taken on stone or logs, as it happened to be 
near. Then the young men—perfect giants 
they were—went to the large black boats, paint- 
ed white inside, and pushed them into the wa- 
ter. The maidens yielding nothing in strength 
or stature, followed soon and took the outside 
seats. 

Now they all crowd around their little fleet; 
children are carried in and safely stowed away ; 
the old and the suffering are placed where they 
are most comfortable; then the young and the 
strong take their seats in the middle of the boat 
and seize the large. powerful oars. The girls 
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pull off their gloves and only wait for the signal 
to assist the men in rowing. At last all the 
boats are filled, one man of each only stands on 
the sand, his foot on the stern of the vessel; he 
looks at his neighbor, the word is given and off 
he pushes his boat, nimbly leaping into it just as 
it rights in the clear water. How they pull! 
with one stroke the twenty oars glide smoothly 
into the unruffled lake and the boat quivers and 
rises and shoots ahead. It was a fine sight to 
see these hundreds and hundreds of light, swift 
vessels, starting from the same point, in one mo- 
ment cover the placidsheet. Each boat had its 
full freight of young and old, and each boat had 
its own costume ; in the bow the only sail they 
ever use, a large green birch tree with its snow- 
white bark, in the stern the strong, old man with 
his snow-white hair. Now they are about a 
mile from the shore, and here they divide ; some 
steer straight on, others diverge to the South and 
the North; instead of one compact mass, you 
see numerous little fleets of twenty, ten, or even 
two only, sailing together, and now the race 
begins. Who will be the first home? Their 
strong sinewy arms pull the oars back until they 
bend as if they were snapping asunder; the 
boats bound along, lightly skimming the smooth 
surface, and a thin white spray falls over the 
bow. Soen they diminish, become little black 
spots im the distance, and before you have quite 
recovered from the novelty and the excitement 
of the scene, the lake as is quiet and lifeless 
again as if its placid waters had never been dis- 
turbed. 

On our return, we found the Dean and his 
assistants waiting for us. Kindly and with much 
dignity he invited us to enter and to refresh our- 
selves. Might he ask if we came perhaps from 
Fahleen or Upsala? From America. From 
North America? He was amazed. However, 
he recollected, and begged to tell us that he too 
had travelled, and, when a student at Upsala, 
been all the way to Stockholm. Now he thought 
of it, he had heard that an American Em- 
bassador had come to Sweden. Thereupon 
Col. E is in due form introduced. He steps 
back ; is it possible, such honor, the American 
Minister at his house! And the other gentle- 
man—meaning my humble self—it cannot be; 
what, he also from America! Oh, Meta, Hijal- 
mar, Brenda !—and he hurries to call his wife, 
and his son, and all the peeple about the par- 
sonage, to look at the American Minister. And 
they come, wondering, staring, hardly believing. 
Others, who have lingered about, or rested them- 
selves, come up, and one turns to the other and 
says, he is an American, from North America, 
far across the Atlantic Ocean! For their schools 





about from house to house, and they all know 
where America is. But what brings us up here 
in the mountains? What can we desire to see 
in so poor a country? And they look at their 
mountains, and their forests, and their lake : 
they love them, surely ; but what could we love 
them for? We were completely surrounded. 
From America! says an old, but hale-looking 
man; oh, then we can tell him all about his son 
Ifvar, who has gone there with father Jansen, to 
worship his God in his own way. What, we do 
not know father Jansen! Why, over one thou- 
sand Swedes went to Ameriea with him. We 
must surely be mistaken or very forgetful. 

We were really sorry not to be able to accept 
the kind old Dean’s pressing invitation to remain 
with him. He gave us his blessing, as if we 
were his children, and long after our horses had 
carried us over hill and mountain, we could see 
the little dark group still assembled near the 
church. 

Towards night we reached the Northern end 
of this beautiful lake, where the mountains tise 
high and leave but a small dark channel, whose 
waters connect the Siljan with the Orsa Lake. 
So narrow is this gulf that we did not perceive 
it until our horses suddenly dashed off in full 
gallop and descended the steep hill in true Swe- 
dish fashion, Below, on the floating bridge 
which sank deep even under the light weight of 
our earriage—we distributed our own weight 
carefully on other parts—nothing was seen but 
the dark rushing waters and the overhanging 
rocks. High up, the trees left here and there a 
little opening through which a mellow light fell 
upon the sides of the narrow passage. We felt 
as if returning to the world, when our small but 
indefatigable horses brought us after half an 
hour’s hard elimbing, again to the high table 
land on which the village of Mora, with its 
proud ehureh and lofty steeple, appeared in the 
full glory of the setting sun. Here, as in every 
village, we found large but graceful arches of 
evergreens, with fanciful devices and the two 
arrows of Dalecarlia, spanning every street; 
whilst high above them rose the Maypole with 
its garlands and gaily waving ribbons. They 
stand from year to year until a new May calls 
upon the youths of the village to plant a fresh 
tree. Some of the boats, returning from Ratt- 
vik, had long preeeded us and brought the news 
of the two live Americans. So we found the 
the streets lined with people, the Mayor of the 
little village in his uniform, and a band of rifle- 
men discharging their guns in our honor. Gus- 
taf turned round, his face radiating with joy, and 
begged us to look at the men. Fine fellows 
they certainly were, worthy descendants of the 
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when he was but a poor exile. There was no 
sign of servility, none of those disgusting bow- 
ings and scrapings of continental people, but 
silent and collected were they, with all their cu- 
riosity and their desire to honor us. One of 
them, a man of forty, the perfect beau ideal of 
a man, as far as the physique was concerned, 
stepped up, took off his broad, round hat, smooth- 
ed his long, rich hair, and bade us, in a few, 
simple, but heartfelt words, Welcome in old Da- 
larne. Others came near and shook hands with 
us, or offered us their houses for the night and 
‘as long as it pleased us.” We had, however, 
a letter to a gentleman, who had recently come 
to Mora from the South of Sweden, and occa- 
sionally received strangers athis house. Through 
a long. noble avenue of birch-trees we reached 
the summit of a lofty eminence, on which his 
newly-erected house stood, surrounded by the 
usual cluster of smaller buildings. 

The prospect was really beautiful. Before us 
stretched the Siljan lake in its full length, closed 
at the lower end by the village of Leksand and 
its picturesque bridge across the Dalelf, with its 
proud church and lofty steeple towering high up 
to heaven. All around were dark mountains, 
presenting the peculiar outlines which are ehar- 
acteristic of granite-formation, the green forests 
covering their sides and reaching down until they 
bathed their roots in the clear water, and at our 
feet the village of Mora, with its famous old 
church and the square, oddly-carved belfry, stand- 
ing like most steeples in Sweden, at some dis- 
tance from the church itself. ‘Turning back, the 
eye followed the gulf between the two moun- 
tains, through which the waters had broken a 
channel to connect the two lakes, and beheld 
beyond it another lake, smaller than the Siljan, 
but not less picturesque and grand in its solitude 
and imposing scenery. Far away towards the 
North rose still higher mountains, branches of the 
Kjolen, and finally this marvellous chain of snowy 
peaks in all their severe, Northern beauty and 
grandeur. 

We found Mr. Per Person, the ** Southerner,” 
as his neighbors called him, a very agreeable 
and well informed gentleman, most anxious to 
receive us well. Clean rooms, snowy linen and 
a very inviting supper with tea, a rare luxury 
in these distant regions, were far more than we 
had been led to expect. Our village friends 
waited patiently, swinging up and down on their 
elastic benches, until we finished our supper, and 
surrounded us again as soon as we left the house. 
We must surely be anxious to see Mora and the 
place where the great Gustavus spoke to the 
Dalmen. It was now quite late, and we were 
most heartily tired, but we could not resist the 
pressing invitation of the good people around us. 





There was something so touching in the love 
they bore a Wasa, whose last descendant was 
an exile in foreign lands; they took it so evi- 
dently for granted that we must be as anxious 
to see as they were to show, that we gave our- 
selves up to their guidance, and descending the 
hill, soon entered the village of Mora. Not with- 
out a certain solemnity they let us into one of the 
farm-houses and through it into the small meadow 
enelosed by a stone wall. Here it was thatona 
eold Christmas day the young, bold Wasa waited 
until the men of the valley came out of the church 
right opposite; here it was that he spoke the 
memorable words which, although at first reject- 
ed, took root in their hearts and won him a king- 
dom. 

A bold man Gustavus Wasa was, and a great 
man thereafter. His father and his uncle had 
fallen in the bloody massacre of Swedish nobles 
at Stockholm, when he, proscribed and pursued, 
came into “the Valley” to raise an army and 
overthrow a dynasty! Fortune did not smile 
upon him, nor man favor him. In peasant’s 
dress he worked with axe and flail, but treason 
was near and his low garb did not protect him. 
Three days he lay hidden under a fallen pine- 
tree, where friendly hands brought him food and 
cheering news. A cellar, unchanged to the pres- 
ent day, concealed him soon after when closely 
pursued, and a woman saved his life when death 
seemed to be at hand. He was working on 
Arendt Person’s estate when his gold-embroi- 
dered collar was discovered by a jealous fellow- 
servant. Arendt Person thought of the great 
gain which the eapture of such a man would 
bring, and came with twenty men to seize him. 
But Person’s wife, a lovely and a gentle woman, 
had suspected his plan and gave the Wasa warn- 
ing and a sleigh to escape. The enemies were 
close upon him; day and night they hunted after 
him. It was a wagon with straw, that conceal- 


ed the great king, when horsemen came up in- 
quiring for him, and, eyeing the load with suspi- 


cion, stuck their sharp lancesinto it. The Wasa 
was wounded, and badly wounded; but not a 
sound escaped him. The blood trickled down 
from sheaf to sheaf; but the peasant’s cunning 
saved him once more. Slily he approached one 
of his horses and cut his foot, so that when the 
watchful eye of the pursuers saw the blood on 
the snow, the wound of the horse was pointed 
out and taken as the cause of the bloody track. 

Thus, constantly threatened and even paying 
with his life’s blood for an hour’s safety, did Gus- 
tavus, towards Christmas, reach Mora, the heart 
of the Valley, the land of the bravest of brave 
Sweden. On this spot where we stood now, he 
waited till the men of Dalarne came out from 
ehurch, and when they had gathered around the 
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noble youth, he rose to the full height of his lofty| night when we returned to our house, our minds 
stature, shook the brown curls from his face, and | full of thou, bts and our hearts warmed both by 


with glowing eloquence spoke to them of the|the Past and the Present. 


Aud so closed a day 


wrongs of the Dane who reigned over them, a} in Dalarne, the “ Valley.” 


wicked foreigner,.a heartless tyrant; of the bloody 
massacre where the flower of Sweden’s nobility 
had been cowardly butchered ; of the oppression 
and cruelty under which the whole land groaned, 
and declared that if they loved their country, if 
in Dalarne there were still men, Swedes to be 
found, he would ibe, under God, their captain and 
free their common fatherland ! 

But the grave men of Mora were silent as 
their granite rocks; they consulted and deliber- 
ated, and when they looked at their wives and 
children around them, they thought of the her- 
rors. of war and the danger of their beloved ones 
and told the bold man before them that they had 
sworn an oath to Christian the Dane and that he 
had better go fromthem. And the Wasa bowed 
his head and fled. 

He busied himself in the mountains, seeking a 
path into Norway. But the men of Dalarne 
thought of his words: they had sunk deep into 
their hearts. News also came of recent oppres- 
sion and fearful murder, of heavier taxes and 
more cruel injustice; and they repented. Mes- 
sengers were sent, fleet as the wind, on snow- 
shoes, and they follewed the Wasa over river 
and lake, over mountain and peak. 

And Gustavus Wasa stood once more, where 
we stood now. And the men of Dalarne were 
around him. But it was no longer the poor, 
friendless fugitive, who spoke to them: it was 
their “‘captain and lord, the lord of the valley 
and the whole Swedish land.” A trusty band 
of valiant youths were his guard, and a small 
bat invincible army hailed him their chief. The 
men of the mountains followed the example of 
their neighbors,—*‘ was not Gustavus wonder- 
fully preserved by God Almighty as the last drop 
of Sweden's knightly blood?” This army grew, 
and like an avalanche, carrying the masses away 
with him, he rushed down upon the Lowland 
and never rested, never halted, until he wasseat- 
od on the throne of Sweden. 

Js it a wonder that the men of Mora, proud of 
their forefathers, loved to see us on the spot where 
they first swore to free their fatherland, and to 
speak to us of him whom they raised so high? 
Eagerly they crowded around us, and eagerly 
they told us of every trait in his character, of 

every hair-breadth escape he had made. Their 
memory was so faithfnl, their eyes so bright when 
they related the scene of the cellar and the wagon, 
the words he had spoken and the oath their fa- 
thers had sworn, that we forgot all this had hap- 
-pened full three hundred years ago. They were 





worthy sons of their sires. It was now late at 
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Of love the cruel, the ruthless boy, 
The Muses feel no fear ; 

But with souls of fondness and feet of joy 
They follow his light steps near. 


And if ever a churl of unloving heart 
Invadeth their hallowed track, 

They veil the page of their gentle art, 
And flee from his presence back. 


But the love-stricken bard, who with wild notes sweet 
Outpoureth his soul in song, 

Oh! ever with eager joy they greet, 
And around him all lovingly throng. 


Yes, believe it! to other of Gods or men 
In vain would I tune my lute, 

For my voice refuseth its office then, 
And my stammering tongue is mute. 


But whene’er to my Lysis I change the theme, 
And to Venus’ heart-conquering boy,— 

Then forth from my lips, as if touched with flame, 
Outfloweth the song of joy. 





THE STREETS. 


(Extract from an Unpublished Work.) 


BY IK. MARVEL. 


* * * * Meantime, what is street-life do- 


ing? Whither tends now the tide, that in the 
morning, and yester-night rolled up rocky barri- 
cades, and glittered with sparkling arms ? 

The streets are comparatively quiet, but they 
are not deserted. Before sunset, placards head- 
ed—No more oF Boursons!—No MORE OF 
Kies! and announcing the Provisional Govern- 
ment were posted at every corner throughout the 
city. Through the long Rue St. Antoine, groups 
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were gathered around them, talking eagerly of 
the day: and black-belted workmen wiped the 
blood and dust from their bayonets, as they lis- 
tened to the reading of the proclamations. ‘That 
worst of faubourgs, St. Marceau, was all alive 
with bare-headed women, and bare-legged boys, 
climbing over the barricades, and shouting huz- 
zas as they waved the streaming placards over 
their heads. Here and there, in more open 
streets, cabmen drove furiously along, with cock- 
ades stuck in their shining hats. 

The Cafés wore their usual brilliancy, and 
were filled to overflowing, with noisy, talking 
companies. Ladies and gentlemen were passing 
with quick, half-frightened step, along the Bou- 
levart, looking curiously on the rude barricades, 
and the mangled stumps of their favorite shade- 
trees. Workmen, arm in arm with National 
Guard, and helmeted dragoon, went loitering by. 
Far up the broad asphalte walk, they mingle in 
the crowd, with bold courtezan streaming with 
red ribbons, and wondering cautious-stepping 
stranger, and fearless-shouting street boy, and 
push their way into the eddies that are writhing, 
till long past midnight, around the grim arches 
of St. Martin, and St. Denis. ~ 

The shops were all closed : and twice at least, 
you might have seen a white-lipped, staring 
group gathered round a corpse, guarded and bil- 
letted—Voleur. 

By the Madaleine, the post of the soldiery was 
burning, and the white flames lit up like day, the 
columns and entablature of the church. 

The prison of the Abbaye had no soldier guards, 
save the citizens, and political offenders were 
wandering at will around the streets that hem 
the Luxembourg. 

The Carmagnole and Marseillaise were chant- 
ed from time to time, around the corner wine- 
shops, and by students of St. Cyr, walking in 
long file. Enthusiasm had caught hold even of 
cold reformists; and black-coated Bourgeois were 
chatting with porter and brick-layer. 

As darkness drew on, the Cafés, and here and 
there, a tall house, were illuminated. Still, the 
citizen soldiers stood guard. The barricades re- 
mained untouched, and the sentinels stood upon 
them—their forms projected darkly against the 
red light of the bivouac fires below, 

It was not a night without feaful anxiety. 

The people had triumphed: but how were they 
to use their triumph ? 

Mothers trembled at sight of the blood red 
caps. Old men, mindful of the old Republic, 
shuddered at those words, fresh printed, of Lib- 
erté, Egalité, Fraternité. 

Royalists grew timid, and gathered up their 
valuables for flight. Bankers passed the night 
in arranging papers, and jewels. Strangers talk- 





——.. 


ed of early departure. The crimson flag, that 
since three o’clock had been floating over the 
Tuilleries, haunted their slumbers. There wag 
something even in such names as DumouLin, and 
Marrast, and Carnot, to make that first Re- 
publican night, a night-mare. 

The evening was all a wonder; the night was 
alla tremor. There were not afew who passed 
it beside stiffened corpses, or at the bed of wound- 
ed. And there were some who, drunken with 
enthusiasm, or by excesses in the cellars of the 
Tuilleries, danced fearful orgies around dead 
brothers. 

Others, glowing with a generous zeal, at 
thought of the monarchy that had been put down, 
and of the popular government that had been 
erected, and confiding in the good intent of the 
victors, slept quietly and soundly beside their 
fire-locks. 

Ambitious heads dreamed strange dreams. 
Such as Buanquti, Barses or LacraneGe, 80 long 
the hunted victims of a dynasty that feared them 
unless chained, are awake and free, plotting, and 
rejoicing. They were men of fierce enthusiasm, 
who had perilled life, property, liberty, every 
thing that men hold dear, for their idol scheme 
of a Republic; and now that it has overtaken 
them, half unawares, they buzzaed like fanatics, 
while they trembled with apprehension. 

Fierce old women in upper garrets, inflamed 
by poverty, and the blood of offspring shed that 
day before Chateau d’Eau, still kept their light 
burning, and till morning cleared up the danger, 
were turning scraps of lead into murderous bul- 
let. 

In the old families through the faubourg St. 
Germain, which had begun to creep from the 
shadows of the July Revolution, into the sunlight 
of court-splendour, there was wonder and fear. 

The rich merchants of Chaussée d’ Antin, and 
Rue Lafitte, grown rich under patronage of Bour- 
geois King, trembled for their bourgeois pride, 
and their bourgeois wealth. 

There was now no far-seeing TALLEYRAND 
for the fearful nobility to beg, and to bolster 
themselves upon. There was no General Laray- 
ETTE, or popular Larirre, for rich Bourgeois to 
seek in shelter. These men, and such as these, 
had all passed. 

There were many afoot, and astir who had 
witnessed, and been partakers in one Revolution, 
or in two—perhaps in three. But of those great 
names which belonged by history and associa- 
tion, to half a dozen Revolutions—which retain- 
ed old taint of an old Royalism, and which, not- 
withstanding, were sustained in public favor, 
either by admiration for talent, or respect for 
lineage, only one now belonged to a living man. 
And he, that night, in a narrow street, heavily 
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shaded by the tall and princely houses—the Rue 
de Bac, was lying on the edge of the Grave. 

But none, neither of the timid, or of the strong, 
of the winners or of the losers, thought it worth 
their while to consult now the great CuaTEavu- 
BRIAND. His day was gene. 

The mind that had illumined the literary hori- 
zon for nearly half a century, had sunk almost 
into idioey. Old nurses took care of the man, 
who had been once the care of kings. 

He who had revelled in the splendor of every 
court in Europe, and wandered with young feet 
over American wild-lands ; who had united rep- 
utation of Poet, Philosopher and Statesman, who 
had belonged to the Diplomacy of the age, whose 
name was attached to great treaties, and whose 
opinions had weighed with imperial cabinets,— 
now, that the chrysalis of lingering feudality was 
breaking fibres, and a new political being stretch- 
ing wings, was but a slobbering fool, quarreling 
with his nurse for gruel! 

Thus, the hero of letters and monarchy, the 
failing support of a failing cause, the last of royal 
poets, the lingering dreamer of regal dreams, 
was passing away amid the luxuries of old-time 
extravagance ;—was listening with the irritable 
petulance of dotage to the guns that ushered in 
a Republie, was lapping his last cordials from 
golden spoons, and slowly dying on regal dam- 


ask. 
* oe * . * . 





THE GRAVE OF BYRON. 


It is a shrine where poets bend 
In silent adoration 

Of one, who living, awed the world, 
Though scorning its oblation ; 

A world which knowing not the heart 
So early tinged with sadness, 

Saw not that in its bitter depths 
*T was well nigh wrought to madness. 


As from the wind-harp, o’er whose chords 
The stormy blast is rushing, 

So from thy soul the music burst, 
By passion stirred to gushing : 

Yet, thou, still heeding not the gift 
That unto thee was given, 

Did’st wake a lyre whose murmurs knew 
No echoing tone in Heaven. 


And still, with saddened hearts we think 
The while, on one possessing 
All thy deep wealth of intellect 
And yet unblessed,—unblessing : 
Turning from hearts that might have loved, 
A home that might have kept thee, 
Thine was a grave in foreign climes 
Where only strangers wept thee. 





And oft is breathed the heart-felt sigh 
That thou, “ the world forgetting,”* 
Hadst not then turned thy thoughts above, 
There thine affection setting ; 
That thus, when thou believ’st thyself 
By all on earth deserted, 
In the pure light of Heaven thy dream 
Of darkness, had departed. 


But by thy grave still Hope itself 
Sheddeth a tear of sorrow ; 

And thinking om thy yesterday 
Asks “ what is now its morrow ?” 

Then leaveth all, in trust, to Him 
Who, not as man sees, seeth ; 

And not with man’s unyieldingness 
The future lot decreeth. 


Matitpa F. Dana. 
Boston, Mass. 


* “ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Paris, June 28, 1849. 


France, calling itself republican since Febru- 
ary, 1848, has, at length. since the date of my 
last, enjoyed a few days of republican govern- 
ment. It commenced on the 28th of May with 
the opening of the Legislative Assembly. On 
that day the Provisional ceased: the Constituant 
gave place to the Constituted: and the regular 
machinery of a free republican government, or- 
ganized by the new Constitution was put in com- 
plete operation. 

It worked fifteen days—only fifteen—when its 
insufficiency became patent: it was set aside, 
and the stronger, simpler machine of despotic 
government was necessarily resorted to for the 
salvation of society. On the 15th instant Paris 
was declared in a state of siege—the two chief 
cities of France and fourteen entire departments 
are now under the iron rule of martial-law. You 
know how this was brought about. The main 
result of the elections of last month were, as 1 
anticipated, overwhelmingly reactionist. Five 
hundred of the seven hundred and fifty members 
composing the new Assembly were monarchists 
of one or other of the fallen dynasties. ‘Two 
or more were of the ultra republican and social- 
ist party, composing the mountain. The very 
small fraction remaining consisted of the mode- 
rate republicans, who formed perhaps the con- 
trolling element of the Constituant Assembly. 
I did not anticipate the almost total discomfiture 
which overtook this party in the last elections, 
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and the consequent increase of power, at the ex- 
pense of the moderates, which awaited the dem- 
ocratic socialists. These last count in the new 
Assembly much more numerously than in the 
old. Their untiring propagande, their union at 
the polls, their energy and discipline, won signal 
triumphs even in Paris, where, beyond all ques- 
tion, the friends of order had they evinced simi- 
lar qualities, would have carried all their candi- 
dates. The Mountain in the new Assembly at 
once took position boldly and confidently, as the 
representative of a strong and growing party in 
the country, ere long tobecomedominant. Their 
efforts to gain the army over to the socialist doc- 
trines had succeeded, if not to a positively very 
great, certainly to an alarming extent: witness 
the triumphant candidacy of three simple and 
ignorant sergeants, whose sole recommenda- 
tions to the party which sent them to the Le- 
gislature, were the extreme violence of their po- 
litical opinions and their contempt of wholesome 
discipline. The election returns showed that in 


all places where the army was allowed to vote 
freely, a large vote was given to the socialists. 
The Mountain exaggerated the disaffection that 
prevailed in the army. They believed it almost 
complete ; at least to an extent that would neu- 
tralize the action of the army upon an appeal to 
force: and they showed from the very com- 


mencement of the session a confidence in their 
power, an intolerance and audacity which indi- 
cated clearly enough their intention to bring 
matters to a speedy crisis. The majority, or 
their side, furnished them with abundant prov- 
ecation. Confident in their actual numerical 
force, they were as intolerant and ultra and al- 
most as noisy as their opponents themselves. 
All questions were decided against the Left— 
its members were excluded from all offices—its 
presses were almost daily seized—its writers 
prosecuted, fined, imprisoned—reaction was evi- 
dently at work in the assembly and in the gov- 
ernment. It was clearly visible not to the ex- 
asperated Montagnards only, but to all impar- 
tial observers. But it was the misconduct and 
perversion of the Roman expedition, ordered by 
Government and sanctioned by the Assembly, 
which was seized upon by the opposition and 
made the pretext for precipitating the appeal to 
force, which for several months past I have been 
sure was in contemplation. This Roman expe- 
dition was in its very inception of questionable 
expediency and legality. In its subsequent man- 
agement, in the gross perversion which has taken 
place from its original avowed object, it has cer- 
tainly become a flagrant, disgraceful and outra- 
geous violation of the French Constitution, of 
the laws of nations, and of natural right. I be- 
lieved, as did almost every one else prior to the 





appearance of the French army before Rome, 
that the Pope had been ejected, and the repub- 
lican form of government imposed upon the Ro- 
man people by a factious and audacious minori- 
ty—that so soon as the city should be relieved 
from the terror in which it was held, the majori- 
ty would recall the Pope, and accept the mild, 
ameliorated and progressive government which 
that really liberal and excellent prince had inau- 
gurated in Rome. I de not yet believe that the 
Romans are ripe for republican government: or 
that, if left to itself, absolutely free from Aus- 
trian, French, and all foreign intervention, it 
would fail soon to end in wild democracy and 
anarchical excess: but in view of the events of 
the last two months, I cannot resist the convic- 
tion that if not unanimously republican, the Ro- 
mans are unanimously opposed to all foreign dic- 
tation, and are valiantly, aye gloriously resisting 
it. The French Republic engages in its consti- 
tution “to respect nationalities,” and not to 
‘‘make war upon the liberties of any people.” I 
believe it would be wisest to restore the Pope : 
but if the Romans don’t think so, no other na- 
tion, nor all other nations united have the right 
to say they shall receive him, imposing upon the 
Romans liberty in any other sense than that 
in which they themselves understand it. The 
French were checked in a first attempt to enter 
Rome: and now they say, (the government says,) 
their military honor is engaged—that before this, 
all other considerations must yield—and in spite 
of French constitution, of sacred nationality, 
and natural rights, Gen. Oudinot is ordered to 
enter Rome with his army—no matter what the 
cost. 

Rome will have to succumb. It probably has 
succumbed: and ere this, Gen. Oudinot dicta- 
ting his terms from the Vatican or the Capitol, 
is complacently persuading himself that French 
honor has been sacred. Error! All the real 
honor of the day belongs to the defeated Ro- 
mans! And the French have justified, if they 
have not prepared, another Congress of allied 
sovereigns in Paris, imposing upon France lib- 
erty as they understand it,—that is the bastard 
son of a degenerate race for legitimate monarch. 
It would be a just and most fitting retribution. 

This iniquitous expedition was seized upon by 
the Montagnards, and made the pretext for a 
course of most violent parliamentary and popu- 
lar agitation, which ended on the 13th instant in 
another call to arms of the people of Paris. Le- 
dru Rollin, it is believed, thought the insurrec- 
tion premature: but the other leaders, and the 
impatient, ardent clubs, urged him, compelled 
him on, in spite of himself. The Democratic 
leaders of Rome and Paris were in close cor- 
respondence. The crisis here was hastened with 
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the hope of saving the Roman republic. Itw s! permanent introduction of clubs, and the regula- 
the cause of the red republic, (whose triumph ance”) of the right of political meeting. This 
would have been assured with more discretion,) is not all. A bill has been offered by ministers, 
repression of the insurrection was admirably | and voting it forthwith, by which the liberty of 
prompt and energetic. Had Gen. Changarnier the press is almost extinguished ; severer in many 
the insurrection to fully develop itself, and then | measures, I believe with the goverment, are ne- 
suppressing it, secundum artem, a more terrible cessary. Without the state of seige and the re- 
been enacted. The result itself would have triumphant throughout all the departments of 
been doubtful in view of the known disaffection France. Well, what is tobe done? Will the 
the reasonable apprehensions with respect to the | not. Professing to be republican, living under 
army. ‘True the army did not exhibit any signs liberal institutions guarantied by a constitution, 
to have offered itself. No where did it come) be to them adead letter—a continual lie—worse, 
into serious collision with the insurgents. The! a bitter mockery! Without their constitutional 
They were rushed upon and demolished even be- | them, they will speed through license to Anar- 
fore they were completed. The insurrectionthus|chy! Well, what is to be done? If answer— 
both sides more than a dozen lives. Some four | 
or five hundred arrests have been made. Some | 
in the prosecutions. Most of them have fled, 
from France. Ledru Rollin, Boichot, and Rat- 
posed the trials will take place in August at Ver- 
sailles. ‘The insurrection broke out simultane- 
Had it gotten well under way in Paris, but few 
of the departments would have been spared, and 
At Lyons the struggle of the troops with the insur- 
gents continued for two days. Several hundred 
taken. But the cause of order finally triumphed. 
In Paris the majority are confirming their victory 
of very questionable expediency, others of ques- 
tionable legality, and others of unquestionable 
tional Guards are dissolved and disarmed. By 
virtue of the state of seige, six of the radical 
others have been formally notified that a similar 
order will be taken with reference to them if they 
Roman expedition. Clubs have been interdict- 
ed; and the right of union for political purpo- 
ernment. ‘This is not by virtue of the state of 
seige, and is palpably in violation of the consti- 
account of the execution of this law till after the 
expiration of the year; but must, before the ex- 





too soon by at least a couple of months: and tion, (it was expressly refused to add ‘and assu- 
if not utterly lost, is indefinitely adjourned. The and the majority are about declaring urgency, 
adopted Cavaignac’s plan of last June, allowing respects than the bill of September, 1835. Those 
tragedy than that of June, 1848, would have pressive measures I speak of, Anarchy will how] 
of several legions of the National Guards, and people submit? They will not. They ought 
of faltering : but the occasion can hardly be said they will not consent that the constitution should 
barricades were no where seriously side |e they will conspire and rebel. With 
happily crushed in its inception, did not cost on, 
twenty members of the Mountain are included | 
tier, the two sergeants, have escaped. It is sup- | 
ously in Paris, and several of the departments. 
terrible civil war would have desolated France. 
were killed on both sides and many prisoners 
by a series of measures of great severity : some 
uuconstitutionality. Several legions of the Na- 
daily papers are forbidden to appear: and five 
continue to discuss the constitutionality of the 
ses suspended for a year at the pleasure of gov- 
tution. The Executive is not bound to render 
piration of that period, introduce a bill for the 


be honest! abolish the constitution—abolish the 
republic! Make legal a strong, almost despotic 
form of government: and then—why then—l 
won't promise that Frenchmen will be quiet ; 
but they'll be—as quiet as theycan. Que voulez- 


\vous? It’s in the nature of the beast. You may 


lead the donkey where you will with a simple 
cotton thread about the nose—but try to conduct 
the tiger with a simple cotton thread! France 
is the beautiful and terrible tiger of nations. 


There are signs of important political combi- 
nations approaching, and dissensions in the cab- 
imet,—Dufaure, Minister of the Interior, uniting 
with some seventy moderates to form a constitu- 
tional third party between the royalists and dem- 
ocrats. These new Girondists will fail as the 
old did. But they will save their heads I trust. 


I have observed that so many of the French 
journals take malicious pleasure in culling from 
American papers every thing that will enable 
them to indite a paragraph of abuse and dispar- 
agement upon our institutions, or throw contempt 
upon American manners and society, that I must 
plead guilty to a little spiteful gratification, as 1 
send to be recorded in the Messenger and amuse 
its readers, the following advertisements eopied 
verbatim from several of the most respectable 
Paris journals. They might well afford the text 
for a page or two of capital retort. But I don’t 
feel in the humor just now: so the advertise- 
ments may speak for themselves; after I have 
simply reminded your readers, (they might doubt 
as they read,) that I am writing from France, 
which claims for itself the exclusive worship 
among nations of “the Beautiful, the Just, the 
Unselfish, the Grand,” and which never fails 
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to taunt America with grovelling addiction to 
‘mere material well-being.” 


“« Insurance—On Life, against Fire, Hail, Mar- 
itime Risks, Failures in Business, Accidents in 
Carriages. 


“MarriacEs.—Company of Assurance of Mar- 
riages. Rue de l'Ouest 104—near the Luxem- 
bourg. 

‘“‘ Marriage is the most important engagement 
we may contract. It is that which has most in- 
fluence, for our happiness or misery, during life. 
By a single word we contract an indissoluble en- 
gagement: and this word is often pronounced 
with the greatest levity. One yields to the at- 
tractions of beauty, of fascinating manners, or 
of fortune, without sufficiently examining whether 
the object possesses those principles and sterling 
qualities which alone can insure the happiness 
of a household. But this conscientious and so 
necessary examination is impossible for a great 
number of persons, who are hindered by their 
engrossing daily occupations and are therefore 
compelled to rely upon information too oftem en- 
tirely untrustworthy. 

“It often happens that one cannot find im the 
circle of one’s acquaintance, the person with 
whom he should form this alliance ; and then it 
is that he is beset with interested reports res- 
pecting fortune, morals, character, &c. Too often 
also is deception practised in those alliances 
which are called marriages of inclination, and 
the late truth comes upon you at last with a bit- 
terness proportioned to the depth of the delu- 
sion. 

“A marriage negotiation should be conducted 
by a mind free from all prejudice and proof 
against seductions. One should always com- 
mence by an examination of money matters and 
of character ; and that before the first personal 
interview. ‘To this end, there are no means pref- 
erable to that of seeking from a special, honest 
and discreet association the information which 
you may desire. 

‘“‘ More than twenty years ago, some honorable 
men who had occupied themselves with affairs 
of this sort, so important to the existence of so- 
ciety, conceived that by uniting themselves for 
the formation of a grand centre of information 
of every kind, they could render immense ser- 
vice to persons who might please to honor them 
with their confidence. Extended relations as 
well at Paris as in the provinces, afford them the 
means of procuring for persons who wish to 
marry, the best assorted matches of every rank 
and position. 

“The company charges itself with all the nego- 
tiations: and the most implicit confidence may 
be placed in its discretion and in the sincerity of 





the information given. In proof of its good faith 
in this matter, the company will guaranty to 
those who desire it, the exactitude and the 
amount of dowries. It will also by means of an 
insurance, to be good for three, six, or twelve 
months, undertake to procure within a stipulated 
time a marriage suitable in every particular. 
This is an advantage whieh no company has 
been able to offer to its clients : for, we repeat it, 
none of the conditions of society, from the most 
elevated to the most humble are without the 
sphere of our operations. We can put in com- 
munication persons who possess dowries from 
one thousand up to two millions of francs. 

“ All communications must be addressed, free 
of postage, to M. the Directeur of the Adminis- 
tration, Rue de l'Ouest 104.” 


Another. 


“* Marriages—M. de Foy, negotiator of mar- 
riages, No. 48 Rue d’Enghien. (Severe discre- 
tion.) Pay postage. 

“Nota. A rich repertory offers to ladies a choice 
of good matches with brilliant advantages.” 


Another. 


“* Marriage.—A widow lady, a foreigner, pos- 
sessed of a handsome fortune desires to unite 
herself with a person of good position in society : 
and a lady of a certain age desires to unite her- 
self with a retired officer. 

“ Apply to Mme. De Saint Marc, 8 Rue des 
Colonne, whe is charged with the marrying of 
several widows and rich young ladies. (Pay 
postage.)” 


Another. 


* Marriage.—Speciality, discretion, dispatch. 
12 Rue de la Boule Rouge: At the corner of the 


passage. Mme Chatillon notifies persons who 
wish to marry that her honorable relations put it 
in her power to give information with regard to 
several ladies and misses who in general possess 
large fortunes. (Pay postage.)” 


Another, appearing in a column of miscella- 
neous advertisements, one fora horse-thief being 
the first above, and one for the sale of a butcher's 
shop being the next below. 


“ A young. person, 18 years of age, of agree- 
able personal appearance, belonging to an hon- 
orable family, but without fortune, is desirous of 
marrying a gentleman of easy fortune. She will 
be very particular upon the score of birth and 
social position. Address, free of postage, Mlle. 
Marie at Grenelle (Seine.)” 


I have read lately another advertisement of this 
kind, but cannot at this moment Jay my hand upon 
it—in which an uncle offers to the notice of the 
public a ward, his niece, setting forth in the short- 
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est and most business-like style, her age, accom- 
plishments and the amount of her fortune. 

An American friend whose notice had been 
frequently attracted by these and similar adver- 
tisements, asked me the other day if I had ever 
visited the establishment of one of these venders 
of matrimony, and if I knew how they condue- 
ted their interesting and important negotiations? 
But I was equally ignorant with himself upon the 
subject. I had long since marked upon my note- 
book a memorandum in relation to them: and 
upon one occasion had made an appointment 
with a friend to accompany me in a visit: but he 
failed to meet me. Since then, however, I have 
always kept it upon my list of “things to be 
done.” It was at once agreed by both of us that 
we could not pass the morning more satisfactori- 
ly. We would visit M. Foy, whose advertise- 
ment in La Presse had just given rise to our con- 
versation. P. was to personate Coelebs in search 
of a Wife: but not speaking French with suffi- 
cient fluency to give and ask the explanations 
which would be necessary, I was to accompany 
him in the character of friend and interpreter. 
We were received by a servant in plain livery, 
who ushered us into an elegantly furnished wait- 
ing-room, stating that M. Foy was now engaged, 
but would very soonbe at leisure. We were al- 
lowed to wait, perhaps ten minutes: during which 
we had ample time to examine the engravings 
upon the walls, and were duly impressed with 
the extent of the operations of M. Foy in his 
honorable vocation of negociateur des marriages. 
At the expiration of this delay the worthy him- 
self entered by a side-door. With French po- 
liteness he excused himself for having kept us 
waiting—a client had just taken his leave—and 
M. Foy was now entirely at our service. 

We were conducted through another room and 
a narrow passage into the sanctum sanctorum 
which from the character and arrangement of 
the furniture, one would have doubted whether 
to call an office or a parlour. Having seen me 
seated upon a sofa, and my friend in possession 
of a comfortable arm-chair, M. Foy squared 
himself upon the morocco-covered fauteuil in 
front of his secretary, and turning down the col- 
lar of his loose morning-gown, intimated his rea- 
diness to be made acquainted with our business. 
It was soon told. My friend wanted to marry 
and preferred a French lady. He had seen the 
advertisement of M. Foy and had come to as- 
certain what facilities Mr. Foy could afford to 


him, what were the terms, and what the mode of | parties. 


proceeding. The worthy dealer in matrimony, 
as though conscious that there must be something 
shocking to an English or American mind in 
rushing without preface in medias res, as if it 


of a horse or of a house and lot, commenced and 

was proceeding with some common place remarks 

upon the importance of marriage, and the con- 

sequent respectability and responsibility of his 

own vocation, when we interrupted him with an 

assurance that we knew all that, that my friend 

had duly meditated upon the awful nature of the 

matrimonial engagement, and believed himself 
prepared for all its responsibilities, present and 

prospective. In fine, here is the mode in which 

affairs are conducted in these matrimonial oflices. 

The negociateur takes particular notice of the 

personal appearance, manners and fortune of the 
applicant. He learns in what this fortune con- 
sists, where it lies and the amount of income. 
He asks the profession, and residence, age, hab- 
its, and character of his client. He asks proof, 
documentary, or by the testimony of disinterest- 
ed third persons whose address is to be furnished, 
of the truth of the account which the applicant 
gives of himself. The addresses are only to be 
made use of when it shall become necessary to 
satisfy the friends of the lady as to the social and 
pecuniary position of the client. The strictest 
honor and delicacy is professed to be observed 
in the use made of the evidence thus obtained 
and in the mode of procuring it. The persons 
whose addresses are given, are not allowed to 
suspect the intention with which the information 
issought. The person is then to describe general- 
ly the lady he would be willing to marry : her age, 
religion, personal appearance and accomplish- 
ments and the amount of fortune required. The 
client then takes his leave with an engagement 
to call again in the course of three or four days. 
In the mean time the negociateur examines his 
files, (M. Foy assured us with an air of much 
confidence and satisfaction, that he had upon his 
lists some thousands of ladies,) and selects from 
them those ladies whose qualities, accomplish- 
ments and fortune come up to the requirements 
of the applicant. Upon the second visit the gen- 
tleman in search of a wife is presented upon a 
fair sheet with a list of ladies, (more or less nu- 
merous, according to the “richness of the reper- 
tory,”’) from which he is to select the one toward 
whom approaches are first to be made. In this 
list, the names of the ladies are scrupulously con- 
cealed: but all other desirable information is 
given. The gentleman makes his choice. At 
this stage of the proceedings the negociateur re- 
quires an advance of 20 Napoleons ($80,) anda 
formal instrument is drawn up, signed by both 
The negociateur agrees on his part, by 
all the means ordinary and extraordinary in his 
power, to facilitate and bring abont the marriage 
in question. If himself personally unacquainted 
with the lady’s family, he has relations with other 
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tions, manage (without, as M. Foy solemnly as- 
sured us, giving the opposite party to suspect 
how and why the thing is accomplished,) to pro- 
cure introduction into the family of which in due 
season the name has been communicated. Once 
introduced, the gentleman is expected to make 
his own: but the agents are at hand to watch, 
and facilitate progress by the skilful communica- 
tion of favorable facts respecting the character, 
social position and fortune of the suitor. In due 
season the parties are sounded as to their disposi- 
tion with regard to the match, which parental 
anxiety has now come to consider among the 
possibilities of the future. But M. Foy assured 
us that they are never allowed to suspect, and so 
skilfully are matters managed, that they never 
do suspect—that the suitor’s introduction to the 
family is other than the result of pure accident, 
or a fortunate concurrence of circumstances. Ac- 
cident now marvellously favors the parent in 
search of reliable information touching the char- 
acter and fortune of the suitor. He does not 
see our worthy negociateur armed with the docu- 
ments and addresses which he had the precau- 
tion to prepare in an early stage of the proceed- 
ings. Probably the information is satisfactory— 
it is concluded in family council that it would be 
a good match—the young gentleman is notified 
that the way is prepared for him—that his dee- 
laration would be received with favor by the 
parents—that the young lady does not abhor 
him—in short that he may marry her if he will. 
He proposes, is accepted, the papers are drawn 
up—and a happy marriage in the French aecep- 
tation of the term is effected. The family be- 
lieving it a purely providential affair, (M. Foy 
assures us they do,) render to Providence due 
thanks: but the happy husband knowing the part 
that M. Fey, 48 Rue d’Enghien has had in bring- 
ing about the blessed consummation, bestows his 
thanks differently—and not his thanks only. A 
short time after the ceremony, the successful sui- 
tor may again be seen in the cabinet of M. Foy. 
He has the marriage settlement in his hand. M. 
Foy produces the written contract signed by them 
both some months ago, upon the occasion of his 
second visit. By virtue of that agreement he 
now upon proof of the fortune he has received 
with the lady, and exhibition of the marriage 
settlement, pays over to M. Foy 5 per cent. upon 
the amount of his wife’s fortune: and thus ends 
his relations with M. Foy, negociateur des marri- 
ages. If it had so happened that the gentleman 
in search of a wife had not upon sight and intro- 
duction been pleased with the young lady first 
selected, the negotiator would have facilitated in 
the same manner, his approaches to a second and 
a third, until one should be found to his mind: 
all of the affairs to be managed by M. Foy in 





consideration of the 20 Napoleons prepaid as 
mentioned above: the client paying nothing 
more, except the 5 per cent. upon the wife’s for- 
tune, due in the event of marriage. 

A word now upon the Cholera: not that there 
is in my mind any fanciful connection between 
the subjects, that would induce me to speak of 
Cholera immediately after marriage. The two 
subjects are accidentally in juxtaposition upon 
my note-book, and that is the sole reason that 
they are so in my letter. Yet, verily, American 
notions of marriage and domestic happiness hay- 
ing been fixed in my mind before coming to Eu- 
rope, if now I found myself compelled to choose 
between marriage in France, and the Cholera, I 
should hardly know which to take. 

The Cholera in Paris during the first months 
of its appearance, was of so mild a character 
and so particular in its attacks, that the public 
paid but very little attention to it. One of the 
most dist nsui: hed physicians of the city, mem- 
ber of the assembly, said in his place that there 
was no reason whatever for general alarm—that 
every year there existed in Paris epidemics more 
fatal than the Cholera had yet been, without at- 
tracting at all the public notice. Thus it contin- 
ued till the latter partof May. Thenit suddenly 
assumed a frightful extension. It attacked ap- 
parently without discrimination all classes and 
all quarters. For three weeks it was sweeping 
off, in the city alone, from six to seven hundred 
daily. The hospitals were crowded—and deaths 
in private houses more than doubled the number 
of those who were able to reach the hospitals. 
Other patients were dismissed from the public 
establishments in order to make room for those 
who had the Cholera. Stroll for half an hour in 
the city, in whatever direction, and one was sure 
to meet several funeral processions. Many a 
door was hung with black, indicating corpses 
within—iu front of every church were waiting 
one, two or three hearses at a time, while fune- 
ral services were being performed over the dead 
bodies. The ordinary means of burial at the 
disposal of the publie authorities were insufficient, 
and the large canvas-covered waggons used in 
Paris for moving furniture, sometimes covered 
with black, and sometimes not, were put in re- 
quisition for the transportation of the dead to the 
cemeteries. One of these vehicles would pass 
from door to door, and collecting all the dead 
bodies in the neighbourhood, move slowly on to 
the burying-ground, followed without order by a 
motley crowd, mostly of women, weeping aloud, 
friends of some one of the deceased, whose bo- 
dies were in the waggon. Frequently, in the 
street, men and women dropped suddenly smit- 
ten with the Cholera. They were taken up and 
transported to the nearest hospital: thence, al- 
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most certainly, to be borne on the morrow to the 
common last resting-place—for two in three, if 
not three in four of those who entered the hos- 
pitals were destined never to leave them alive. 
And in the midst of all this, the Parisians were 
Parisians throughout. French insouciance was, 
perhaps, never more strikingly illustrated. Que 
voulez-vous ? are there not a million of French- 
men in one city—and can any thing less than a 
pestilence which shall suddenly smite down half 
the population, taking from every man his neigh- 
bour, make the other half sad? The brilliantly 
lighted boulevards were thronged at night with 
the same gay crowds; and they danced at balls, 
and played dontmo in the Cafés, and laughed at 
the vaudevilles; they rushed to political banquets, 
and raged daily in the assembly, and conspired 
nightly in the clubs, while Cholera was decima- 
ting the population. Undeterred by the fearful 
ravages of the pestilence, insurrection on the 
13th had prepared for June 1849 its days of civil 
war bloodier than those of June 1848. Nothing 
but the prompt preventive energy of Gen. Chan- 
garnier saved Paris and all France from a war 
worse than pestilence. The grand unarmed de- 
monstration by which the insurrection commen- 
ced, was composed of some fifteen or twenty 
thousand persons. Inits passage along the bou- 
levards, the column filling the street and side- 
walks with their tumultuous and noisy masses, 
met and stopped, till the column had passed no 
less than eleven hearses conveying victims of 
Cholerato the grave! During the last fortnight, 
however, the mortality has been constantly les- 
sening: and it has now descended to a figure 
which presents nothing alarming even to the 
timid. The number of deaths per day is now 
less than one hundred. 

Before dismissing this subject, let me allude to 
a letter which has lately been read in the Acade- 
my of Sciences, and has since appeared in most 
of the Paris papers. It relates to experiments 
which would seem to establish a connection be- 
tween Cholera and the greater or less amount of 
electric fluid contained in the atmosphere. 

“The Machine,” says the writer, ““ which was 
used in my daily observations, is one of conside- 
rable power. Ordinarily, after two or three turns 
of the wheel it emits sparks to five or six centi- 
metres. But since the commencement of the 
Cholera I have been unable to produce this 
effect even in a single instance. During the 
months of April and May the sparks obtained 
with great difficulty never exceeded two or three 
centimetres; and almost exactly their variations 
accorded with the variations of the march of the 
cholera.” This coincidence excited his particu- 
lar interest, and he watched subsequent results 
with increased attention. The weather had been 


cold and unpleasant for the season. “I awaited 
with impatience,” continues the writer, “ the ar- 
rival of fine warm weather. It came at last: 
but to my profound astonishment, instead of in- 
dicating, as was to have been expected, an in- 
crease of electricity in the atmosphere. my ma- 
chine showed it to be less and less, till on the 
4th, 5th and 6th of June I found it to be impos- 
sible to obtain from my machine any thing but 
slight crepitations without sparks; and on the 
7th even these ceased and my machine was per- 
fectly silent. This diminution of the electric 
fluid coincided exactly as we only too well know 
with the increased violence of the cholera. I was 
now convinced; and one may well conceive 
with what anxiety during that sad crisis I con- 
sulted my machine, the faithful interpreter of a 
great calamity. At last, on the morning of the 
8th, feeble sparks re-appeared. They hourly 
increased in intensity, and I perceived with joy 
that the vivifying fluid was again filling the air. 
Toward evening a storm in Paris announced 
that electricity had resumed its place in the at- 
mosphere ; and I thought I saw cholera disap- 
pearing with the cause which produced it. On 
the morrow, the 9th, all was right again. The 
machine at the slightest touch, promptly, I may 
almost say with joy, emitted lively sparks. One 
would have said that it was conscious of the good 
news it was announcing.” 

The existence of this apparent connection be- 
tween the electrical state of the atmosphere and 
cholera is not. I am told, unknown in the United 
States. Our philosophers have already observed 
it. Itis to be hoped that scientific investigations 
will, ere long, take it from the list of merely cu- 
rious phenomena and give it place among the 
grand beneficent facts with which Science has al- 
ready illustrated the nineteenth century. 

But if the extract above given communicates 
no new scientific fact to your readers, I shall be 
much surprised if the following does not make 
most of them open their eyes with astonishment. 
It is taken from a little work, lately published 
here, entitled ‘Some facts relative to the Sphe- 

roidal state of bodies—Trial by Fire—man in- 
| combustible, &c. By P. N. Boutigny, (of Ev- 
reux.)” 

‘‘Upon my return home,” says M. Boutigny, 
“I did not fail to inquire of the workmen what 





would happen if the finger were immersed in the 
incandescent mass of melted iron ? Most of them 
laughed in my face. But that did not discourage 
‘me. After a while, being at the forge of Magny, 
| near Lure, I repeated my question to a workman, 
_who replied that ‘* nothing was more simple;” and 
‘to prove it, he instantly passed his fingers into the 
incandescent column of ore which was just then 
‘issuing from a Wilkinson. Another workman, 
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who stood by, performed the same experiment) 
with equal impunity. Emboldened by what I 
saw, I did the same.” 

The fact in question was no longer doubtful, 
but M. Boutigny hesitated to communicate it to 
the Academy until he should be prepared to sup- 
port it by the adduction of various other experi- 
ments. These experiments he thus describes: 
“TI cutor divided with one hand a spout of melt- 
ed ore five or six centimetres (about 2 inches) in 
diameter, as it issued from the furnace; and 
plunged the other into a vessel filled with the 
incandescent liquid, which it was really frightful 
to behold. I shuddered involuntarily. But both | 
hands issued victorious from the trial; and now 
if any thing appears surprising to me, it is that 
similar experiments are not of every day occur- 
rence. Certainly it will be asked what precau- 
tion should be taken to guaranty the hand from 
the action of the burning liquid? TI answer, 
none! Fearnot. Perform the experiment with 
confidence. Pass the hand rapidly, yet not too 
rapidly, into the molten mass. If the experiment 
is made timidly and with too great rapidity, you 
may overcome the repulsive force which exists 
in incandescent bodies, and thus establish con- 
tact with the skin. In that ease the skin would 
indubitably remain there and in a condition not' 
difficult to conceive. The experiment succeeds 
particularly well when the skin is moist. The 
involuntary terror which one experiences in pre- 
sence of these masses of fire almost always puts 
the whole body in that condition of moisture es- 
sential to success. The following I have found 
to be the best preparation for the experiment. I 
rub my hands with soap, so as to give them a 
polished surface. Then at the moment of mak- 
ing the experiment I plunge the hand into a cold 
solution of sal ammoniac saturated with sulphu- 
rous acid, or simply into water containing sal 
ammoniac, or if you have not the latter substance 
convenient dip the hand merely in cold water.” 

M. Boutigny then gives the following philoso- 
phic explanation of this phenomenon : 

“It is to my mind a positively established fact 
that the hand and metal do not come in contact 
with each other. If there be no contact, heat- 
ing can only take place by means of radiation. 
This is enormous it must be admitted; but in 
our experiment no account need be taken of ra- 
diation, for in fact it is nullified by reflection. I 
think that I have long since proved that water in 
the spheroidal state possesses the remarkable 
property of reflecting the calorific rays, and that 
its temperature never reaches that of its boiling 
point: whence it follows that the finger or the 
hand, being moist, cannot attain the temperature 
of 100°, the experiment not being of sufficiently 








long duration to permit the complete evapora- 


tion of its moisture to be effected. Persons 
familiar with the experiment of immersing in 
water a body of incandescent silver or platina, 
will readily understand the mechanism of this, 
In the first case it is the water retiring from the 
metal which then seems to be inclosed within a 
crystal envelope : in the second case it is the li- 
quid metal which retires from the moist hand. 
In the first. the metal} is active and the water pas- 
sive: in the second, the moistened hand is ac- 
tive and the fused metal is passive. It is the 
same experiment reversed; and the two form 
but one. In one word, the hand, inserted in 
metal in a state of fusion, isolates itself. The 
humidity which covers it, passing to the spheroi- 
dal state, reflects the radiant caloric and is not 
heated sufficiently to boil. It is true, therefore, 
as I said in the beginning, that this experiment 
apparently so dangerous is in fact almost abso- 
lutely without danger. I have often repeated it 
with lead, bronze, &c., and invariably with the 
same success. Thus in the course of ten years 
I have made ice in a furnace heated to white- 
ness, and have bathed with impunity in a mass 
of incandescent metal; and that by virtue of 
the laws which govern matter in the spheroidal 
state. It results also from these notes that a con- 
siderable number of facts reported in history and 
generally deemed fabulous, may well be true. 
Ancient philosophers prevably knew much that 
we are now ignorant of. A little more respect 
for them and a little less admiration for ourselves 
would do us no harm.” 

The pretended miracle by which one of the 
Eastern Magi, disciples of Zoroaster, is narrated 
to have gained thousands of converts, is now of 
easy solution. He proposed that twenty pounds 
of molten brass should be poured hot from the 
furnace upon his naked body, upon condition 
that if he underwent the trial uninjured, unbe- 
lievers constrained by the prodigy would profess 
conversion to the faith. It was done and the 
scientific imposter witnessed the rapid accep- 
tance of his creed. 

But let those who are disposed to pity the cre- 
dulity of misled Persian multitudes, and laugh 
at priestly artifices practised 550 years B. C.., re- 
serve theirsympathy. I will afford them occasion 
to exercise it much nearerhome. The anecdote 
just related reminds me of what has just been 
passing within the circle of my own observation, 
A. D., 1849, within an hour’s walk of the city 
which calls itself the capital of civilization. To 
my mind the superstition of the Persians is much 
less surprising, the imposture of the Magi much 
less worthy of indignation than that of our day. 

About five miles N. W. of Paris upon the right 
bank of the Seine is the pleasant little town of 
Argenteuil. It is celebrated as the seat of 4 
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convent founded by the Bernardines, to which 
in 1120 Eloisa retired after the misfortunes of 
Abelard, and remained till the Paraclete was 
prepared for her. But the great object of inter- 
est now in Argenteuil is the treasure which i's 
church contains. One thousand and fifty years 
ago, saith the veridical chronicle, in the year 799, 
the Emperor Charlemagne received from the 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid and from the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem a multitude of magnificent 
costly presents. Among them were several in- 
estimable relies taken from the treasury of the 
holy city. One of the most precious of these 
relics, the veritable tunic worn by our Saviour, was 
selected by the Emperor, and presented to the 
church of Argenteuil; where it has ever since 
been most religiously preserved. It is periodi- 
cally exposed for the veneration of the faithful, 
and upon these occasions crowds from the whole 
region round about Argenteuil flock to the church 
to enjoy the blessed spectacle. On Ascension- 
day, the 17th ult., the portable shrine containing 
the holy garment was borne in solemn proces- 
sion through the streets of the town, surrounded 
with sacred chant and ceremony by numerous 
priests and followed by the humble, believing 
and adoring population. In the evening at ves- 
pers an Apostolical missionary pronounced with 
fervent unction a discourse suitable to the occa- 
sion. 

Ido not know whether the following advertise- 
ment taken, verbatim, from Le Univers, a reli- 
gious paper of Paris, will strike you as funnily 
as itdoes me. It appears to me a literary curi- 
osity well worth preservation. 

“ Prayers for deliverance from the Cholera:— 
at 1 frane the hundred.” 

“Cheap enough!” remarks another journal. 
At this rate the * Prayers” may be had at less 
than the fifth of a cent a-piece. 





SONNET.----FRIENDSHIP, 


As onward, o’er life’s devious paths we wend, 

Now, ’mid the blooming sweets of summer time, 
And now, through stern-browed winter’s icy clime, 

How firm our tread, if one true hearted friend, 

With changeless love, our pilgrim steps attend; 
With lightsome feet, the roughest steeps we climb, 
And oft live o’er our childhood’s dewy prime, 

While joys and sorrows, hopes and memories blend. 

Love muy grow cold, the ties of kindred rust, 

And no remembrance thrill upon the heart, 

But friendship’s bond remains, and ever must, 

Nor time, nor wrong can bid its voice depart, 

Though wounded sore by slight, or broken trust, 

Its life is shown, by the stil! rankling dart. 


C. C. L. 
Staunton, Va. 


FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Mrs. Osgood, for the last three or four years, 
has been rapidly attaining distinction; and this, 
evidently, with no effort at attaining it. She 
seems, in fact, to have no object in view beyond 
that of giving voice to the fancies or the feelings 
of the moment. ‘“ Necessity,” says the proverb, 
“is the mother of Invention;” and the invention 
of Mrs: O., at least, springs plainly from neces- 
sity—from the necessity of invention. Not to 
write poetry—not to act it, think it, dream it, 
and be it, is entirely out of her power. 
It may be questioned whether with more in- 
dustry, more method, more definite purpose, 
more ambition, Mrs. Osgood would have made a 
more decided impression on the public mind. 
She might, upon the whole, have written better 
poems; but the chances are that she would have 
failed in conveying so vivid and so just an idea 
of her powers as poet. The warm abandonne- 
ment of her style—that charm which now so cap- 
tivates—is but a portion and a consequence of 
her unworldly nature—of her disregard of mere 
fame ; butit affords us glimpses, which we could 
not otherwise have obtained, of a capacity for 
accomplishing what she has not accomplished, 
and in all probability never will. In the world 
of poetry, however, there is already more than 
enough of uncongenial ambition and pretence. 
Mrs. Osgood has taken no care whatever of 
her literary fame. <A great number of her finest 
compositions, both in verse and prose, have been 
written anonymously, and are now lying perdus 
about the country, in out-of-the way nooks and 
corners. Many a goodly reputation has been 
reared upon a far more unstable basis than her 
unclaimed and uncollected “fugitive pieces.” 
Her first volume, I believe, was published, 
seven or eight years ago, by Edward Churton, of 
London, during the residence of the poetess in 
that city. I have now lying before me a second 
edition of it, dated 1842—a beautifully printed 
book, dedicated to the Reverend Hobart Caun- 
ter. It contains a number of what the Bosto- 
nians call ‘juvenile’ poems, written when Mrs. 
O., (then Miss Locke,) could not have been more 
than thirteen, and evincing unusual precocity. 
The leading piece is “‘ Elfrida, a Dramatic Po- 
em,” but in many respects well entitled to the 
appellation, “drama.” I allude chiefly to the 
passionate expression of particular portions, to 
delineation of character, and to occasional scenic 
effect :—in construction, or plot—in general con- 
duct and plausibility, the play fails; compara- 
tively, of course—for the hand of genius is evin- 
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The story is the well known one of Edgar,| Very similar, but even more glowing, is the 


Elfrida, and Earl Athelwood. The king, hear- 
ing of Elfrida’s extraordinary beauty, commis- 
sions his favorite, Athelwood, to visit her and 
ascertain if report speaks truly of her charms. 
The earl, becoming himself enamored, repre- 
sents the lady as anything but beautiful or agree- 
able. The king is satisfied. Athelwood soon 
afterward woos and weds Elfrida—giving Edgar 
to understand that the heiress’ wealth is the ob- 
ject. The true state of the case, however, is be- 
trayed by an enemy; and the monarch resolves 
to visit the earl at his castle and to judge for him- 
self. Hearing of this resolve, Athelwood, in 
despair, confesses to his wife his duplicity, and 
entreats her to render null as far as possible the 
effect of her charms by dressing with unusual 
plainness. This the wife promises to do; but, 
fired with ambition and resentment at the wrong 
done her, arrays herself in her most magnificent | 
and becoming costume. The king is charmed, 
and the result is the destruction of Athelwood 
and the elevation of Elfrida to the throne. 
These incidents are well adapted to dramatic 
purposes, and with more of that art which Mrs. 
Osgood does not possess, she might have woven 
them into a tragedy which the world would not 
willingly let die. As it is, she has merely suc- 
ceeded in showing what she might, should and 
could have done, and yet, unhappily, did not. 


The character of Elfrida is the bright point of 
the play. Her beauty and consciousness of it— 
her indignation and uncompromising ambition— 


are depicted with power. There is a fine blend- 
ing of the poetry of passion and the passion of 
poetry, in the lines which follow: 


Why even now he bends 
In courtly reverence to some mincing dame, 
Haply the star of Edgar’s festival, 
While I, with this high heart and queenly form, 
Pine in neglect and solitude. Shall it be? 
Shall I not rend my fetters and be free? 
Ay !—be the cooing turtle-dove content, 
Safe in her own loved nest '—the eagle soars 
On restless plumes to meet the imperial sun. 
And Edgar is my day-star in whose light 
This heart’s proud wings shall yet be furled to rest. 
Why wedded I with Athelwood? For this? 
No !--even at the altar when I stood— 
My hand in his, his gaze upon my cheek— 
1 did forget his presence and the scene ; 
A gorgeous vision rose before mine eyes 
Of power and pomp and regal pageantry ; 
A king was at my feet and, as he knelt, 
1 smiled and, turning, met—a husband's kiss. 
But still | smiled—for in my guilty soul 
I blessed him as the being by whose means 
I should be brought within my idol’s sphere— 
My haughty, glorious, brave, impassioned Edgar ! 
Well I remember when these wondering eyes 
Beheld him first. I was a maiden then— 
A dreaming child—but from that thrilling hour 


love-inspired eloquence of Edgar. 


Earth hath no language, love, befitting thee. 

For its own children it hath pliant speech ; 

And mortals know to call a blossom fair, 

A wavelet graceful, ant a jewel rich ; 

But thou !—oh, teach me, sweet, the angel tongue 
They talked in Heaven ere thou didst leave its bowers 
To bloom below ! 


To this Elfrida replies : 
If Athelwood should hear thee ! 


And to this, Edgar : 


Name not the felon knave to me, Elfrida! 
My soul is flame whene’er [ think of him. 
Thou lovest him not ?—oh, say thou dost not love him! 


The answer of Elfrida at this point is pro- 
foundly true to nature, and would alone suffice 
to assure any critic of Mrs. Osgood’s dramatic 
talent: 


When but a child I saw thee in my dreams ! 


The woman’s soul here shrinks from the di- 
rect avowal of want of love for her husband, 
and flies to poetry and appeals to fate, by way 
of excusing that infidelity which is at once her 
glory and her shame. 

In general, the “situations” of “ Elfrida” are 
improbable or ultra-romantic, and its incidents 
unconsequential. seldom furthering the business 
of the play. The dénouement is feeble, and its 
moral of very equivocal tendency indeed—but I 
have already shown that it is the especial office 
neither of poetry nor of the drama, to inculcate 
truth, unless incidentally. Mrs. Osgood, however, 
although she has unquestionably failed in wri- 
ting a good play, has, even in failing, given indi- 
cation of dramatic power. The great tragic ele- 
ment, passion, breathes in every line of her com- 
position, and had she but the art, or the patience, 
to model or control it, she might be eminently 
successful as a playwright. I am justified in 
these opinions not only by “ Elfrida,” but by 
‘*Woman’s Trust, a Dramatic Sketch,” inclu- 
ded, also, in the English edition. 


A Masked Ball. Madelon and a Stranger in a 


Recess. 


Mad —Why hast thou led me here? 

My friends may deem it strange—unmaidenly, 
This lonely converse with an unknown mask. 
Yet in thy voice there is a thrilling power 
That makes me love to linger. It is like 

The tone of one far distant—only his 

Was gayer and more soft. 


Strang. Sweet Madelon! 





D've been a queen in visions ! 


Say thou wilt smile upon the passionate love 
That thou alone canst waken! Let me hope ! 
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Mad.—Hush! bush! I may not hear thee. Know’st thou not 
1 am betrothed? 


Strang.— Alas! too well I know ; 

But ! could tell thee such a tale of him— 

Thine early love—’twould fire, those timid eyes 
With lightning pride and anger—curl that lip— 
That gentle lip to passionate contempt 

For man’s light falsehood. Even now he bends— 
Thy Rupert bends o’er one as fair as thou, 

In fond affection. Even now his heart— 


Mad.— Doth my eye flash ?—doth my lip curl with scorn? 
*Tis scorn of thee, thou perjured stranger, not— 
Oh, not of him, the generous and the true ! 

Hast thou e’er seen my Rupert ?—hast thou met 
Those proud and fearless eyes that never quailed, 
As Falsehood quails, before another’s glance— 

As thine even now are shrinking from mine own— 
The spirit beauty of that open brow— 

The noble head—the free and gallant step— 

The lofty mien whose majesty is won 

From inborn honor—hast thou seen all this ? 

And dares: thou speak of faithlessness and him 

In the same idle breath? Thou little know'st 
The strong confiding of a woman's heart, 


When woman loves as—I do. Speak no more! 


Strang.—Deluded git]! I tell thee he is false— 
False as yon fleeting cloud! 


Mad. 
Strang.—The very wind less wayward than his heart! 


Mad.—The forest oak less firm! He loved me not 
For the frail rose-hues and the fleeting light 

Of youthful loveliness—ah, many a cheek 

Of softer bloom, and many a dazzling eye 

More rich than mine may win my wanderer’s gaze. 
He loved me for my love, the deep, the fond— 

For my unfaltering truth ; he cannot find— 

Rove where he will—a heart that beats for him 
With such intense, absorbing tenderness— 

Such idolizing constancy as mine. 

Why should he change, then ?—I am still the same. 


True as the sun! 


Strang.— Sweet infidel! wilt thou have ruder proof? 
Rememberest thou a little golden case 

Thy Rupert wore, in which a gem was shrined ? 

A gem | would not barter for a world— 

An angel face :—its sunny wealth of hair 

In radiant ripples bathed the graceful throat 

And dimpled shoulders ; round the rosy curve 

Of the sweet mouth a smile seemed wandering ever ; 
While in the depths of azure fire that gleamed 
Beneath the drooping lashes, slept a world 

Of eloquent meaning, passionate yet pure— 
Dreamy—subdued—but oh, how beautiful ! 

A look of timid, pleading tenderness 

That should have been a talisman to charm 

His restless heart for aye. Rememberest thou ? 


Mad.—(impatiently) 1 do—I do remember—'twas my own. 

He prized it as his life—I gave it hin— 

What of it !—speak ! 

Strang.—(showing a miniature) Lady, behold that gift ! 

Mad—(clasping her hands) Merciful Heaven! is my Rupert 
dead? 

(After a pause, during which she seems overwhelmed with agony) 

How died be ?—when ?—oh, thou wast by his side 

In that last hour and J was far away ! 

My blessed love !—give me that token !—speak ! 

What message sent he to his Madelon ? 


Strang.—( Supporting her and strongly agitated,) 





He is not dead, dear lady !—grieve not thus! 
Mad.—He is not false, sir stranger ! 


Stran. For thy sake, 
Would he were worthier! One other proof 
I'll give thee, loveliest! if thou lov’st him still, 
I'll not believe thee woman. Listen, then! 

A faithful lover breathes not of his bliss 

To other ears. Wilt hear a fable, lady ? 


: Here the stranger details some incidents of the 
first wooing of Madelon by Rupert, and concludes 
with, 


Lady, my task is o’er—dost doubt me still ? 


Mad. Doubt thee, my Rupert ! ah, I know thee now. 
Fling by that hateful mask '—let me unclasp it! 
_ No! thou wouldst not betray thy Madelon. 


The “ Miscellaneous Poems” of the volume— 
many of them written in childhood—are, of 
course, various in character and merit. ‘“ The 
Dying Rosebud’s Lament,” although by no means 
one of the best, will very well serve to show the 
earlier and most characteristic manner of the 
poetess : 


Ah, me !—ah wo is me 
That I should perish now, 
With the dear sunlight just let in 
Upon my balmy brow. 


My leaves, instinct with glowing life, 
Were quivering to unclose : 

My happy heart with love was rife— 
I was almost a rose. 


Nerved by a hope, warm, rich, intense, 
Already I had risen 

Above my cage’s curving fence— 
My green and graceful prison. 


My pouting lips, by Zephyr pressed, 
Were just prepared to part 

And whisper to the wooing wind 
The rapture of my heart. 


In new-born fancies revelling, 
My mossy cell half riven, 
Each thrilling leaflet seemed a wing 
To bear me into Heaven, 


How oft, while yet an infant-flower, 
My crimson cheek I've laid 

Against the green bars of my bower, 
Impatient of the shade. 


And, pressing up and peeping through 
Its small but precious vistas, 

Sighed for the lovely light and dew 
That blessed my elder sisters. 


I saw the sweet breeze rippling o'er 
Their leaves that loved the play, 

Though the light thief stole all the store 
Of dew-drop gems away. 


I thought how happy I should be 
Such diamond wreaths to wear, 

And frolic with a rose’s glee 
With sunbeam, bird and air. 
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Ah, me !—ah, wo is me, that I, 
Ere yet my leaves unclose, 

With all my wealth of sweets must die 
Before I um a rose ! 


The poetical reader will agree with me that 
few things have ever been written (by any poet, 
at any age,) more delicately fanciful than the 
passages italicised—and yet they are the work 
of a girl not more than fourteen years ef age. 
The clearness and force of expression, and the 
nice appositeness of the overt and insinuated 
meaning, are, when we consider the youth of the 
writer, even more remarkable than the fancy. 

I cannot speak of Mrs. Osgood’s poems with- 
out a strong propensity to ring the changes upon 
the indefinite word “ grace” and its derivatives. 
About every thing she writes we perceive this 
indescribable charm—of which, perhaps, the ele- 
ments are a vivid fancy and a quick sense of the 
proportionate. Grace, however, may be most 
satisfactorily defined as ‘* a term applied, in de- 
spair, to that class of the impressions of Beauty 
which admit of no analysis.” It is in this irreso- 
luble effect that Mrs. Osgood excels any poetess 
of her country—and it is to this easily apprecia- 
ble effect that her popularity is owing. Nor is 
she more graceful herself than a lover of the 
graceful, under whatever guise it is presented to 
her consideration. ‘The sentiment renders itself 
manifest, in innumerable instances, as well 
throughout her prose as her poetry. Whatever 
be her theme, she at once ertorts from it its whole 
essentiality of grace. Fanny Ellsler has been 
often lauded ; true poets have sung her praises; 
but we look in vain for anything written about 
her, which so distinctly and vividly paints her to 
the eye as the half dozen quatrains which fol- 
low. They are to be found in the English vol- 
ume : - 


She comes ?—the spirit of the dance ! 
And but for those large, eloquent eyes, 

Where Passion speaks in every glance, 
She’d seem a wanderer from the skies. 


So light that, gazing breathless there, 
Lest the celestial dream should go, 

You'd think the music in the air 
Waved the fair vision to and fro, 


Or think the melody’s sweet flow 
Within the radiant creature played, 

And those soft wreathing arms of snow 
And white sylph feet the music made, 


Now gliding slow with dreamy grace, 
Her eyes beneath their lashes lost, 
Now motionless, with lifted face, 
And smal! hands on her bosom crossed. 


And now with flashing eyes she springs— 
Her whole bright figure raised in air, 
As if her soul had spread its wings 
And poised her one wild instant there ! 





She spoke not—but, so richly fraught 
With language are her glance and smile, 
That, when the curtain fell, I thought 
She had been talking all the while. 


This is, indeed, poetry—and of the most un- 
questionable kind—poetry truthful in the proper 
sense—that is to say, breathing of Nature. There 
is here nothing forced or artificial—no hardly 
sustained enthusiasm. The poetess speaks be- 
cause she feels, and what she feels; but then 
what she feels is felt only by the truly poetical. 
The thought in the last line of the quatrain will 
not be so fully appreciated by the reader as it 
should be ; for latterly it has been imitated, pla- 
giarized, repeated ad infinitum :—but the other 
passages italicized have still left them all their 
original effect. The idea in the two last lines is 
exquisitely naive and natural; that in the two last 
lines of the second quatrain, beautiful beyond 
measure ; that of the whole fifth quatrain, mag- 
nificent—unsurpassed in the entire compass of 
American poetry. It is instinct with the noblest 
poetical requisite—imagination. 

Of the same trait I find, to my surprise, one 
of the best exemplifications among the “ Juvenile 
Rhymes.” 


For Fancy is a fairy that can hear, 

Ever, the melody of Nature’s voice 

And see all lovely visions that she will. 

She drew a picture of a beauteous bird 

With plumes of radiant green and gold inwoven, 
Banished from its beloved resting place, 

And fluttering in vain hope from tree to tree, 
And bade us think how, like it, the sweet season 
From one bright shelter to another fled— 

First from the maple waved her emerald pinions, 
But lingered still upon the oak and elm, 

Till, frightened by rude breezes even from them, 
With mournful sigh she moaned her sad farewell. 


The little poem called “The Music Box” has 
been as widely circulated as any of Mrs. Osgood’s 
compositions—but I will be pardoned for quoting 
it in farther exemplification of her ruling feature— 
grace: 


Your heart is a music-box, dearest, 
With exquisite tunes at command 
Of melody sweetest and clearest 
If tried by a delicate hand ; 
But its workmanship, love, is so fine, 
At asingle rude touch it would break ; 
Then oh, be the magic key mine 
Its fairy-like whispers to wake ! 
And there’s one little tane it can play 
That I faney all others above— 
You learned it of Cupid one day— 
It begins with and ends with “I love—“I love” 
It begins with and ends with “ I love.” 


The melody and harmony of this jeu d’esprit 
are perfect, and there is in it a rich tint of that 
epigrammatism for which the poetess is noted. 
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Some of the intentional epigrams interspersed | 


through the works are peculiarly happy. Here 
is one which, while replete with the rarest ‘ spi- 
rit of point,” is yet something more than pointed. 


TO AN ATHEIST POET. 


Lovest thou the music of the sea? 
Callest thou the sunshine bright ? 

His voice is more than melody— 
His smile is more than light. 


Here, again, is something very similar : 


Fanny shuts her smiling eyes, 
Then, because she cannot see, 

Thoughtless simpleton ! she cries 
“ Al! you can’t see me.” 


Fanny’s like the sinner vain 
Who, with spirit shut and dim, 
Thinks, because he sees not Heaven, 
Heaven beholds not him. 


Is it not a little surprising, however, that a 
writer capable of so much precision and finish 
as the author of these epigrams must be, should 
have failed to see how much of force is lost in 
the inversion of “the sinner vain?” Why not 
have written “ Fanny’s like the silly sinner ?”’— 
or, if * silly” be thought too jocose, “ the blinded 
sinner?” The rhythm, at the same time, would 
thus be much improved by bringing the lines, 


Fanny’s like the silly sinner, 
Thinks because he sees not Heaven, 


into exact equality. 

In mingled epigram and espiéglerie Mrs. Os- 
good is even more especially at home. I have 
seldom seen anything in this way more happily 
done than the song entitled “ Jf He Can.” 


Let me see him once more 
For a moment or two; 
Let him tell me himself 
Of his purpose, dear, do! 
Let him gaze in these eyes 
While he lays out his plan 
To escape me and then 
He may go—if he can. 


Let me see him once more ! 
Let me give him one smile! 
Let me breathe but one word 
Of endearment the while ! 
I ask but that moment— 
My life on the man! 
Does he think to forget me? 
He may—if he can. 


“The Unexpected Declaration” is, perhaps, 
even a finer specimen of the same manner. It 
is one of that class of compositions which Mrs. 
Osgood has made almost exclusively her own. 


Vout. XV—65 





Had I seen it without her name, I should have 
had no hesitation in ascribing it to her; for there 
is no other person—in America certainly—who 
does anything of a similar kind with anything 
like a similar piquancy : 


“ Azure-eyed Eloise ! beauty is thine ; 

Passion kneels to thee and calls thee divine ; 
Minstrels awaken the lute with thy name ; 
Poets have gladdened the world with thy fame ; 
Painters half holy thy loved image keep ;— 
Beautiful Eloise, why do you weep ?” 


Still bows the lady her light tresses low, 
Fast the warm tears from her veiled eyes flow. 


‘¢Sunny-haired Eloise, wealth is thine own ; 
Rich is thy silken robe ; bright is thy zone ; 
Proudly the jewel illumines thy way ; 

Clear rubies rival thy ruddy lips’ play ; 
Diamonds like star-drops thy silken braids deck ; 
Pearls waste their snow on thy lovelier neck ; 
Luxury softens thy pillow for sleep ; 

Angels watch over it;—why do you weep?” 


Still bows the lady her light tresses low ; 
Faster the tears from her veiled eyes flow. 


“‘ Gifted and worshipped one! genius and grace 
Play in each motion and beam in thy face. 
When from thy rosy lip rises the song 

Hearts that adore thee the echo prolong. 

Ne’er in the festival shone an eye brighter— 
Ne’er in the mazy dance fell a foot lighter— 
One only spirit thou’st failed to bring down— 
Exquisite Eloise! why do you frown ?” 


Swift o’er her forehead a dark shadow stole, 
Sent from the tempest of pride in her soul. 


“ Touched by thy sweetness, in love with thy grace, 
Charmed with the magic of mind in thy face, 
Bewitched by thy beauty, e’en his haughty strength— 
The strength of the stoic is conquered at length, 
Lo! at thy feet see him kneeling the while— 
Eloise ! Eloise! why do you smile? 


The hand was withdrawn from her happy blue eyes ; 
She gazed on her lover in laughing surprise, 
While the dimple and blush, stealing soft to her cheek, 
Told the tale that her tongue was too timid to speak. 
The point of all this, however, might have 
been sharpened, and the polish increased in 
lustre, by the application of the emory of brevity. 
From what the lover says much might well have 
been omitted ; and I should have preferred leav- 
ing out altogether the autorial comments ; for the 
story is fully told without them. The “ Whydo 
you weep!” “Why do you frown ?”’ and “ Why 
do you smile?” supply all the imagination re- 
quires ; to supply more than it requires, oppresses 
and offends it. Nothing more deeply grieves it— 
or more vexes the true taste in general, than hy- 
perism of anykind. In Germany, Wohlgeborn is 
a loftier title than Edelgeborn; and in Greece, 
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the thrice-victorious at the Olympic games could 
claim a statue of the size of life, while he who 
had conquered but once was entitled only to a 
colossal one. 

The English collection of which I speak was 
entitled “‘ A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England” It met with a really cordial recep- 
tion in Great Britain—was favorably noticed by 
the “ Literary Gazette,” “ Times,” ‘“ Atlas,” 
“*Mouthly Chronicle;” and especially by the 
“ Court Journal,” “ The Court and Ladies’ Ma- 
gazine,” *“* La Belle Assemblée,” and other simi- 
lar works. ‘We have long been familiar,” says 
the high authority of the “ Literary Gazette,” 
“with the name of our fair author... .. Our 
expectations have been fulfilled, and we have 
here a delightful gathering of the sweetest of 
wild flowers, all looking as fresh and beautiful as 
if they had grown in the richest of English pas- 
ture in place of having been ‘nursed by the cata- 
ract.’ True the wreath might have been im- 
proved with alittle more care—a trifling attention 
or two paid to the formation of it. A stalk here 
and there that obtrudes itself between the bells 
of the flowers, might have become so interwoven 
as to have been concealed, and the whole have 
looked as if it had grown in that perfect and 
beautiful form. Though, after all, we are per- 
haps too chary; for in Nature every leaf is not 
ironed out to a form, nor propped up with a wiry 
precision, but blown and ruffled by the refreshing 
breezes, and looking as careless and easy and 
unaffected as a child that bounds along with its 
silken locks tossed to and fro just as the wind 
uplifts them. Page after page of this volume 
have we perused with a feeling of pleasure and 
admiration.” The “Court Journal” more em- 
phatically says :—* Her wreath is one of violets, 
sweet-scented, pure and modest; so lovely that 
the hand that wove it should not neglect addi- 
tionally to enrich it by turning her love and kind- 
ness to things of larger beauty. Some of the 
smaller lyrics in the volume are perfectly beauti- 
ful—beautiful in their chaste and exquisite sim- 
plicity and the perfect elegance of their compo- 
sition.”” In fact, there was that about “The 
Wreaths of Wild Flowers’—that inexpressible 
grace of thought and manner—which never fails 
to find ready echo in the hearts of the aristocracy 
and refinement of Great Britain;—and it was 
here especially that Mrs. Osgood found welcome. 
Her husband’s merits as an artist had already in- 
troduced her into distinguished society, (she was 
petted, in especial, by Mrs. Norton and Rogers,) 
but the publication of her poems had at once an 
evidently favorable effect upon his fortunes. His 
pictures were placed in a most advantageous 
light by her poetical and conversational ability. 


Messrs. Clarke and Austin, of New York, 








have lately issued another, but still a very in- 
complete collection of “Poems by Frances §. 
Osgood.” In general, it includes by no means 
the best of her works. “The Daughter of He- 
rodias”—one of her longest compositions, and a 
very noble poem, putting me in mind of the best 
efforts of Mrs. Hemans—is omitted :—it is inclu- 
ded, however, in the last edition of Doctor Gris- 
wold’s “Poets and Poetry of America.” In 
Messrs. C. and A.’s collection there occur, too, 
very many of those half sentimental, half alle- 
gorical compositions of which, at one period, the 
authoress seemed to be particularly fond—for the 
reason, perhaps, that they afforded her good op- 
portunity for the exercise of her ingenuity and 
epigrammatic talent :—no poet, however, can 
admit them to be poetry at all. Still, the volume 
contains some pieces which enable us to take a 
new view of the powers of the writer. A few 
additional years, with their inevitable sorrow, 
appear to have stirred the depths of her heart. 
We see less of frivolity—less of vivacity—more 
of tenderness—earnestness—even passion—and 
far more of the true imagination as distinguished 
from its subordinate, fancy. ‘The one prevalent 
trait, grace, alone distinctly remains. ‘’The Spi- 
rit of Poetry,” “To Sybil,” “The Birth of the 
Callitriche,’ and “The Child and its Angel- 
Playmate” would do honor to any of our poets. 
‘She Loves Him Yet,” nevertheless, will serve, 
better than either of these poems, to show the 
alteration of manner referred to: 


She loves him yet! 

I know by the blush that rises 
Beneath the curls 

That shadow her soul-lit cheek. 
She loves him yet! 

Through all Love’s sweet disguises, 
In timid girls, 

A blush will be sure to speak. 


But deeper signs 
Than the radiant blush of beauty, 
The maiden finds. 
Whenever his name is heard 
Her young heart thrills, 
Forgetting herself—her duty— 
Her dark eye fills, 
And her pulse with hope is stirred. 


She loves him yet! 

The flower the false one gave her 
When last he came 

Is still with her wild tears wet. 
She'll ne’er forget 

However his faith may waver. 
Through grief and shame, 

Believe it, she loves him yet! 


His favorite songs 
She will sing ;— she heeds no otlier. 
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With all her wrongs 
Her life on his love is set. 
Ah, doubt no more! 
She never can wed another. 
Till life be o’er 
She loves—she will love him yet ! 


The following stanzas are in a somewhat sim- 
ilar tone, but are more noticeable for their terse 
energy of expression : 


Yes! lower to the level 
Of those who laud thee now! 
Go, join the joyous revel 
And pledge the heartless vow! 
Go, dim the soul-born beauty 
That lights that lofty brow ! 
Fill, fill the how] !—let burning wine 
Drown in thy soul Love’s dream divine ! 


Yet. when the laugh is lightest— 
When wildest flies the jest— 
When gleams the goblet brightest, 
And proudest heaves thy breast, 
And thou art madly pledging 
Fach gay and jovial guest— 
A ghost shall glide amid the flowers— 
The shade of Love’s departed hours. 


And thou shalt shrink in sadness 
From all the splendor there, 
And curse the revel’s gladness, 
And hate the banquet’s glare, 
And pine ’mid passion’s madness, 
For true love’s purer air, 
And feel thou’dst give their wildest glee 
For one unsullied sigh from me. 


Yet deem not this my prayer, love! 
Ah, no! if I could keep 

Thy altered heart from care, love, 
And charm its grief to sleep, 

Mine only should despair, love, 
I—I alone would weep— 

I—I alone would mourn the flowers 

That bloom in Love's deserted bowers. 


In not presenting to the public at one view all 
that she has written in verse, Mrs. Osgood has 
incurred the risk of losing that credit to which 
she is entitled on the score of versatility—of va- 
riety in invention and expression. There is 
scarcely a form of poetical composition in which 
she has not made experiment; and there is none 
in which she has not very happily succeeded. 
Her defects are chiefly negative and by no means 
numerous. Her versification is sometimes exceed- 
ingly good, but more frequently feeble through 
the use of harsh consonants, and such words as 
“ thou’dst” for ** thou wouldst,” with other unune- 
cessary contractions, inversions, and obsolete 
expressions. Her imagery is often mixed ;—in- 
deed it is rarely otherwise. The epigrammatism 


the air of being more skilfully constructed than 
they really are. On the other hand, we look in 
vain throughout her works for an offence against 
the finer taste, or against decorum—for a low 
thought or a platitude. A happy refinement—an 
instinct of the pure and delicate—is one of her 
most noticeable excellences. She may be properly 
commended, too, for originality of poetic inven- 
tion, whether in the conception of a theme or in 
the manner of treating it. Consequences of this 
trait, are her point and piquancy. Fancy and 
naiveté appear in all she writes. Regarding the 
loftier merits, I am forced to speak of her in more 
measured terms. She has occasional passages 
of true imagination—but scarcely the glowing, 
vigorous, and sustained ideality of Mrs. Maria 
Brooks—or even, in general, the less ethereal ele- 
vation of Mrs. Welby. In that indescribable 
something, however, which, for want of a more 
definite term, we are accustomed to call “ grace’’— 
that charm so magical, because at once so shad- 
owy and so potent—that Will o’ the Wisp which, 
in its supreme development. may be said to in- 
volve nearly all that is valuable in poetry—she 
has, unquestionably, no rival among her country- 
women. 

Of pure prose—of prose proper—she has, per- 
haps, never written a line in her life. Her usual 
Magazine papers are a class by themselves. She 
begins with a resolute effort at being sedate— 
that is to say, sufficiently prosaic and matter-of- 
fact for the purpose of a legend or an essay ; but, 
after a few sentences, we behold uprising the 
leaven of the Muse; then, with a flourish and 
some vain attempts at repression, a scrap of 
verse renders itself manifest; then comes a little 
poem outright; then another and another and 
another, with impertinent patches of prose in 
between—uatil at length the mask is thrown 
fairly off and far away, and the whole article— 
sings. 

Upon the whole, I have spoken of Mrs. Osgood 
so much in detail, less on account of what she 
has actually done than on account of what I per- 
ceive in her the ability to do. 

In character, she is ardent and sensitive; a 
worshipper of beauty; universally admired, re- 
spected, and beloved. In person, she is about 
the medium height and slender; complexion 
usually pale ; hair black and glossy ; eyes a clear, 
luminous grey, large, and with great capacity for 
expression. In no respect ean she be called 
“beautiful; but the question “is it possible she 
is not so?” is very frequently asked, and by none 
more frequently than by those who most inti- 
mately know her. 





of her conclusions gives to her poems, as wholes, 


Note.—Some passages of the above article have appear- 
ed in some of our Magazines—in “ Marginalia,” &c. 
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WEYER’S CAVE. 


In Augusta County, Virginia. 
BY THE REV. J. NEWTON BROWN. 


Our Guide leads down the shadowy way, 
Around our heads the torches play ; 

And myriad forms of wonder glance 
Upon our gaze as we advance, 


With silent awe, around him, all 
Survey the Statuary Hall ;— 
What strange colossal figures first 
Here on the startled vision burst! 


From every side upon us loom 
Titanic shapes of power and gloom ; 
Shadows of those to darkness hurled, 
And relics of the deluged world! 


A long and narrow opening past, 

Our torches now emerge at last, 

Where glorious shines the lofty Throne, 
Ascribed by name to Solomon. 


A fine Cascade appears to fall, 

In beauty down his Palace Wall; 
While on the left a Pillar springs, 
Worthy the most superb of Kings. 


Behind, are rarer wonders yet, 

In his Shell Room, or Cabinet: 
Nor ocean cave, nor jewelled mine, 
Could yield us riches more divine. 


Turn now, and view this Pantheon, 
Where all the gods appear in stone ; 
While calm, amid the rabble wild, 
Sits the Madonna with her Child. 


Into the Armory next we go; 

Ajax’s Shield is here to show ; 

Struck by the light spear of our Guide, 
It rang, but no stern voice replied. 


Advancing, we encounter soon 

The Grand Pagoda of Rangoon ; 
While seated in his moveless chair, 
The still Boodh rests forever there. 


The Twin Room and the Balustrade, 
And the rich Tapestry surveyed, 

In the Cathedral now we meet 

The Bishop with his Desk and Seat. 


Wrecks of the Medieval Age, 

On every side our thoughts engage ; 
Column, and arch, and castled hill, 
Magnificent in ruins still. 


Hark, the deep summons of the Drum! 
The Guide is there, and there we come: 
How shift the scenes! A few steps more, 
We stand upon the Ball-Room floor. 





A hundred feet this floor expands, 
Midway a Paganini stands ;— 

The Sounding Board, and Dressing-Room, 
Our torches with their light illume. 


New wonders call. Advance, advance ; 
Leave others here to weave the dance ; 
O’er Suntag’s Hill our footsteps bend, 
Till Jacob’s Ladder we descend. 


Where are we now? These rooms they call 
The Senate Room and Congress Hall; 

But pause not long, for farther on 

Lies the grand Hall of Washington. 


Two hundred, fifty feet, and more, 

We glance our eye the space before ; 
Like Heaven’s high vault, in darkness far 
This Hall extends, without a star! 


Just in the centre vast and dim, 

Our voices raise a patriot hymn ; 

For here, unwrought by mortal hands, 
The Father of his Country stands! 


The ancient Pyramids and Towers, 
Do homage to his god-like powers ; 
Damocles’ Sword, Achilles’ Shield, 
Like homage to our Hero yield. 


Turn to the left, and gaze upon 

This Room of Lady Washington : 
What splendid folds and hangings here! 
This Mirror, and that Chandelier ! 


Now to the Diamond Church descend, 
What columns spring! What arches bend! 
Its glittering spire, how white and high, 

It towers towards the upper sky ! 


A noble Gallery stretches round ;— 
Hark, for yon Organ’s pealing sound ! 
Look up, and see an Eden fair ; 

Lo Heaven and Earth are meeting there! 


’Tis lost! That Paradise is lost! 
A rugged Wilderness is crost ;— 
The Rising Moon reveals in light, 
Napoleon on the Alpine height. 


On our right hand superb and high, 

What wondrous structure meets the eye ? 
’Tis Babel’s Tower! With flutings soft, 
Story on story springs aloft! 


Behind, all white with hoary years, 

The Frozen Cataract appears ; 

In front, the dazzling Hill of Snow; 
The Coral Bank gleams forth below. 


The Ladies’ Toilet here we view, 
The Theatre and Snow Bank too; 
The new and brilliant Balustrade, 
The Terrapin and sweet Cascade. 


Oh, see this Mammoth Oyster Shell! 
These Mummies in their stony cell! 
Minerva with her spear and helm !— 
Wonders on wonders here o’erwhelm ! 
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Come now, your weary steps beguile, 
Here at the Fountain of the Nile; 

Drink from this pure and glittering spring, 
Whose waters sweet refreshment bring. 


Hence we return. One wondrous spot 
Awaits our steps; forget it not. 

Oh, let not mortal man profane 

A glory Earth may seek in vain ! 


Irreverent men! No longer call 
This, Jefferson’s or Jackson’s Hall ; 
Gaze round this Sanctuary fair; 
Lo, the veiled Seraphim are there! 


Breaks through the gloom a grander thing— 
Behold yon great Archangel’s Wing! 

That awful Wing! You see no more— 
But bow with him, and Gop adore ! 


June 26th, 1849. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


ApprEss delivered atthe Dedication of the Hotty-Woop 
Cemetery, on Monday the 25th June, 1849. By Ott- 
ver P. BaLpwin, Esq., of Richmond, Virginia. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Board of Directors.” Rich- 
mond. Macfarlane & Fergusson, Printers. 1849, 


No exhibition of public taste of late years has been so 
gratifying to the sensibilities, as the decoration of the bu- 
rial grounds of our country. To linger around the spot 
where we have deposited the remains of our dearly-loved, 
to deck it with the flowers of early spring, to carve upon 
the stone which sets it apart some simple expression of our 
affectionate remembrance, seems an office in unison with 
the best feelings of humanity. It has been too long the 
custom to bury the dead within the narrow limits of crowd- 
ed grave-yards, amid the noise and glare of cities, where 
the mourning relatives cannot visit undisturbed the tomb of 
the departed, and where it often happens that the sanctuary 
of one sleeper is invaded to provide for the last resting- 
place of another. Far more seemly is it to select some 
rural retreat, upon whose breezy hill-tops and verdant de- 
clivities the mute but significant marbles may gleam out 
from the shade of primeval forest-trees, surrounded by the 
rose and the violet, affecting evidences of filial or parental 
love. 

We know there are those who argue that when the in- 
forming spirit has left its tenement of clay, it is a matter of 
little moment what becomes of the inanimate mass. We 
do not envy the disciples of so cold and cheerless a phi- 
losophy. Speculate upon the topic as they may, there 
comes at length a negative to the repulsive sentiment from 
the inward consciousness of each of them. We feel that 
it is not so ; we recognise the desire that we should repose, 
after the great change that awaits us, “in some sheltered 
nook,” as the Address before us so beautifully expresses it, 
“where the voices of those we love, hastening from the 
broad sunlight of the world, may oft be heard in sighs and 
prayers, and like the nightingale, singing her sweet song in 
darkness, pour out the plaintive notes of affection and sor- 
row, amidst the consecrated shadows of the tomb.” 





The quiet beauty of rural cemeteries has always appear- 
ed to us in touching contrast with the rectangular walks 
and mournful cypresses of the city grave-yards. There is 
something, to us we confess, inexpressibly soothing in the 
greev turf enamelled with blossoms, the song of birds in the 
interlacing branches of the trees above and the play of light 
and shade upon the mounds beneath, as the sun in his set- 
ting shines lovingly through the crevices of foliage. Around 
us is diffused a “dim religious light” more subduing than 
any ever shed through painted window on cathedral aisle, 
and we are apt to think, after lingering, for a time, among 
such sacred haunts, that death itself wears a less terrible 
aspect than before. We would represent him, at such an 
hour, not as the horrific skeleton with the scythe, but rather 
as he is imaged in the ancient genii, a fair winged boy, his 
weeping eyes covered with his left arm, and trailing a torch 
reversed in his right hand. In Holbein’s Dance of Death, 
of all the modes in which the Destroyer is made to ap- 
proach, there is none perhaps so striking as that, where he 
enters a group of little children seated around the fireside 
of a cottage, and taking one of them by the hand, leads it 
out of the door. “ Quiet and unresisting,” says the author 
of Hyperion, “ goes the little child, and in its countenance 
no grief, but wonder only; while the other children are 
weeping and stretching forth their hands in vain towards 
their departing brother. It is a beautiful design, in all save 
the skeleton. An angel had been better, with folded wings 
and torch inverted.” 


Such images of death as these are in harmony with the 
feelings inspired by rural burying-grounds. We would, 
therefore, have our depositories of the dead made attractive 
places of resort for the living, that while they derive from 
the frequent contemplation of the grave, affecting moni- 
tions of the shortness of life, they may come to consider 
the last call as one to a more peaceful state of existence. 
We would not attract them by gaudy parterres or the vul- 
gar pretension of monumental fripperies, but by the soft- 
ening influences of the place upon the feelings and the heart, 
inducing to a more sober walk among the pomps and pa- 
geantries of the world. 


The new Cemetery of Holly-Wood near Richmond is a 
spot of rare beauty, in the gentle undulations of its hills 
and the soft murmurs of its brooks and rustling foliage. A 
high mound at the farthest extremity commands a view of 
the city, at the distance of a mile and a half, the spires and 
cupolas of its churches and public buildings standing in 
relief against the sky. At the base of this mound flows 
the James over the rocks of its obstructed bed, singing a 
perpetual requiem to the departed who rest upon its banks. 
In this Cemetery will soon be deposited the forms of the 
young and the old—beauty bursting into womanhood, manly 
strength just entered upon the active duties of life, age 
with the silvery locks and the decrepid limbs. Here let 
affection rear the simple tablets of fond remembrance and 
plant the flower that shall typify its unavailing regrets. 
Let no “ flattering false insculptions” be graven upon the 
tombs that shall here be erected, to record of some lost 
brother “ not what he was, but what he should have been.” 
But let all be done “decently and in order,” so that to the 
thousands who in after years shall] thread the avenues and 
paths of Holly-Wood, it shall seem the resting-place of a 
Christian people, and the dust that moulders in its bosom 
be regarded by them, in the language of the German poet, 
Klopstock, as “seed sown by God to be ripened for the 
harvest.” 

The Address of Mr. Baldwin, delivered at the dedica- 
tion of Holly-Wood Cemetery, was a most eloquent and 
affecting effort. Its author is one of the most graceful and 
accomplished writers with whom we are acquainted, and 
would soon reach the highest literary distinction, were his 
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studies devoted to that walk of life rather than to the strife 
and excitement of politics. We should like to lay before 
our readers some extracts which we had marked out for 
quotation in the present Address, but we have not room for 
them. The pamphlet is very handsomely printed by our 
own publishers, Macfarlane & Fergusson. 


ee 


Tue Histories or Catus Cornetios Tacitus. With 
Notes for Colleges. By W. S. Tyler. Professor of Lan- 
guages in Amherst College. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Apple- 
ton: 168 Chesnut street. 1849. 


We very recently noticed an edition of the Germania 
and Agricola by Mr. Tyler, and now we have one of the 
“ Histories of Tacitus” from the same hand. From our 
examination of the latter publication, we are convinced 
that Mr. T. is improving, as an editor, not only by experi- 
ence, but by great care and evidently enthusiastic industry. 

He is certainly a man of no ordinary talents, and his 
essay on the characteristics of Tacitus would be an orna- 
meut to any of our best reviews. Appearing as it does in 
a school-book, it will of course meet the eye of few literary 
men whose attention is not specially turned to the classics, 
but we trust will inspire students, who use this edition, 
with that enthusiasm, tempered by sound judgment and 
good taste, which marks the editor himself. 

We should be pleased, however, to see this admirable, 
although somewhat eulogistic criticism of Tacitus, pub- 
lished as a separate article. 

The translation of Déderlein’s essay on the diction of 
Tacitus, in which that German commentator illustrates his 
author’s peculiarities of language by many examples from 
the original, gives us a clearer conception of those peculi- 
arities, than any thing which we have before seen, and must 
lead all who read it to a more intelligent and habitual ob- 
servation of the remarkable expedients, by which Tacitus 
endeavored to combine his three favorite and not easily re- 
conciled objects—excessive brevity, rapidity and brilliant, 
dignified impressiveness. 

These two essays swell the bulk of the volume a little, 
but, in our opinion, are fully worth the price of the book. 

Mr. T. seems anxious to profit by all criticisms, and, 
from the glance which we have been enabled to give his 
notes, has evidently presented the scholastic public with 
an edition which leaves little to be desired in the way of 
explanation. 

He says thatthe notes “‘ have been made somewhat more 
grammatical,” and that “their value has been increased by 
more copious references to the excellent grammar of Zumpt, 
in addition to that of Andrews and Stoddard. It is chiefly 
by way of such references, that the general principles of 
grammar have been illustrated. Sometimes, however, a 
concise statement of the principle referred to has been 
added.” 

Now we would prefer to have this method reversed, and 
the “‘ concise statement” precede the re'erence, which may 
be, and often is, to a book, not within reach of the student. 
He will certainly read the *‘ concise statement,” when un- 
interrupted by references and quotations, and may after- 
wards look at a book referred to, if it be accessible ; but, 
when he encounters a long note bristling with strange names 
and symbols, he will often pass it over in indolent disgust. 
References are principally valuable to teachers, who indeed 
usually make notes valuable or worthless to their pupils by 
their mode of examination. 

This mistake, as we think it, is however common to 
most, if not all the commentators, and might be easily cor- 
rected in a new edition. We do not hesitate to recommend 





this, as the best school-edition of Tacitus which has come 
under our observation. 


A First Boox 1n Greek, Containing a full view of the 
forms of Words with Vocabularies and copious exerci- 
ses. On the method of constant imitation and repeti- 
tion. By John McClintock, D. D., Professor of Lan- 
guages, and George R. Crooks, A. M., Adjunct Professor 
of Languages, Dickinson College. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1848. 


If the students at our schools do not become good clas- 
sical scholars, it certainly will not be for want of books 
prepared to afford them facilities. It has been well said 
that we are “‘overwhelmed” with them; we have before us 
a dubia coena, from which it requires no little consideration 
to choose the best of so many tempting viands. 

The plan of teaching languages, adopted in this volume, 
seems now to be preferred by common consent to every 
other. According to this scheme, we learn other langua- 
ges, as we do our own, with the additional advantage of 
having an intelligent friend perfectly acquainted with the 
language that we are acquiring constantly at our elbow, 
talking and writing correctly himself, pointing out all the 
rules and idioms as he proceeds, selecting examples to il- 
lustrate new usages, and finally requiring us to make sen- 
tences, involving the same principles and idioms, until they 
are indelibly stamped on the memory. The method in fine 
is an admirable combination of the practical and scientific, 
by which teacher and pupil are both kept incessantly at 
work, not however too difficult for the latter, who is con- 
scious of easy progress at every moment. The two gen- 
tlemen who have prepared this book seem to understand 
this system becoming so deservedly popular, and to have 
carried out very successfully. 

One excellent peculiarity in their book, is that a know- 
ledge of quantity and accents is imparted from the very 
first in connexion with each lesson. This is applying the 
same general principle to pronunciation, and we have no 
doubt of its being the only method, by which good habits of 
pronunciation can be immediately acquired and bad ones 
effectually prevented. 

An application of prosodial rules to poetry, after mispro- 
nunciation has from habit become incurable, is like attempt- 
ing to convert a clown into a gentleman, hy arraying him 
once a week in his Sunday finery. 

We approve very highly of summing up, as is done in 
this book, of the rules which are at first scattered ; but we 
cannot say as much for the written questions. 

The editors promise a second book shortly, and, if they 
go on as they have commenced, they will be entitled to the 
thanks of all classical teachers in the United States, unless 
perhaps those who may be rival publishers. 


LoyoLa AND JESUITISM 1N ITs RupImMENTs. By Isaac 
Taylor, Author of “ The Natural History of Euthusi- 
asm.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 
Broadway. 1849. 


This is in many respects a remarkable work. Indeed 
from so philosophic a writer as Isaac Taylor, we could not 
expect one of a different character. Flis manner of treat- 
ing the attractive subject he had selected differs very essen- 
tially from all the recent publications with reference to the 
order of Jesus. Perhays the article, written a few years ago 
for the Edinburgh Review, which was at first attributed to 
Macaulay, but afterwards known to be the production of Ste- 
phen, has been more universally read than any other treatise 
on Jesuitism. Mr. Taylor’s book is in remarkable contrast 
with the antithetical sentences and highly-colored pictures 
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of the Reviewer. His style is the highest degree spiritual 
and meditative, rich with the eloquence of a loftier inspira- 
tion and pure in the exercise of a more refined simplicity. 
The present volume will be cordially welcomed by a large 
class of readers, to whotm Isaac Taylor’s books afford con- 
stant solace and delight. 


It has reached us through Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse. 





Tue PHILosopvy oF THE BeavuTirut, sy Victor Cov- 
sin. New York. Daniel Bigby—1849. 


So many frivolous and immoral works have been given 
to the American public in the form of translations, that we 
are slow to commend such works to their favour. Two 
striking exceptions claim our notice, however, in the pub- 
lications of Mr. Bigby of New York. Cousin is chiefly 
known to English readers by his Philosophy of History. 
The volume named above is conceived in the same vein of 
comprehensive and subtle analysis. Without the elegant 
rhetoric of Burke, it unfolds the subject more definitely, 
and abounds in vigor and clearness of statement and feli- 
city of illustration. It is well translated by Mr. Daniel of 
Cheshunt College. and very neatly printed. The same 
publisher has given us a translation of “ The Village Doc- 
tor,” 4 most pathetic, unexceptionable and interesting little 
story by Madame D’Arbouville. 





Lapy ALICE ok THE New Una. A Novel. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


If we were to attempt the discussion of the problem 
which this book unfolds, considered in the abstract, an 
essay would be requisite, and on a subject scarcely appro- 
priate to our secular pages. Its scope is like that of seve- 
ral works of fiction that recently have become popular, 
such as ‘‘ Hawkstone,” “ Father Clement,” and one, the 
title of which we forget, by Mr. Brownson. It is, indeed, 
a new and interesting feature in this class of writings to 
develope theological, ethical and religious questions ; and 
without expressing any opinion as to the doctrine enforced 
in the present work, we advise all interested in the exis- 
tent controversy between the advocates of what are called 
high and low Church principles, to read “* Lady Alice.” In 
a literary point of view it is a peculiar work, inasmuch as, 
if we are not misinformed, it is an American production, 
first published in England. The author is said to be Mr. 
Huntington, a brother of the artist of that name, and the 
vivid descriptions of Italian scenery and manners, with 
which it is interspersed, confirm the report, as Mr. H. 
passed many years in Italy. 





ItaLtan Comepizgs. Select Comedies; Translated from 
the Italian of Goldoni, Giraud, and Nota. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1849. 


In this volume the English reader is introduced to a new 
and most interesting range of dramatic literature. The 
ltalian Comedy of the last century, so effective in its re- 
sults on society, has been fully discussed by Sismondi in 
his Literature of Europe, but we are not aware that any 
English version of the plays even of Goldoni, the most fa- 
mous dramatist of his country, has before appeared. The 
present volume, indeed, gives us but two comedies of Gol- 
doni, and these, by no means, the most striking of his pro- 
ductions. 

One who reads Italian comedy for the first time in these 
pages, after making large allowance for the unavoidable 
defects of translation, will be at some loss to account for 


success was very great is shewn in the reforms which were 
brought about by the Venetian stage,—how gambling was 
checked,—how the rage for pic-nics was in some degree mit- 
igated, (by the way, we are sadly in want of a new Goldoni 
to satirize our own “ Smanie per la Villegiatura,”)—how the 
cavalier servente was brought into disrepute. In none of the 
comedies here given do we recognize the brilliant fence of wit 
that distinguishes the dramatic compositions of Sheridan, 
nor can any of them sustain a comparison, for interest of dia- 
logue, with the plays of Moliére. It would require indeed 
a consummate hand to come up to these masters of the art, 
but he who falls short of them sinks into the least tolerable 
of all forms of mediocrity. in tragedy or in sentimental 
plays where the accessory of verse is admissible, positive 
failure may be escaped by the musical flow of the language 
or the finish of single passages, as in the Bianca Visconti 
and Tortesa of Mr. Willis, which, though not successful as 
dramatic compositions, are so studded with gems of imagi- 
native beauty as to be worthy of long preservation. But in 
prose comedy, there is wanting the help of versification, 
and if the dialogue flags, the play is very certain to be 
damned. We say, then, considering the entire lack of piquan- 
cy in frequent passages of these plays, that it would seem 
remarkable to an English reader that they occupied so high 
a rank in the literature of their age. 

It cannot be denied, however, that these comedies fur- 
nish very agreeable reading, and are remarkable for the 
ingenuity of their plots and the naturalness of their inci- 
dents. The book is for sale by A. Morris. 





SoutHey’s Common-Piace Book. Edited by his Son- 
in-Law, John Wood Warter, B. D. New York. Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1849. 

The title of this publication took us completely by aur- 
prise, as we had never imagined that Southey could have 
kept any other Common-Place Book than ‘*The Doctor,” 
that queerest of all omnia gathera, where the whole tribe 
of authors, ancient and modern, from the Homeride down 
to Maria Del Occidente, are jumbled together like the sta- 
tues of “ Homer and Plutarch and Nicodamus” in the 
groves of Castle Blarney. ‘This posthumous ‘“* Common- 
Place Book” is by no means so entertaining as “* The Doc- 
tor,” but it is nevertheless a very acceptable addition tothe 
library, presenting a vast deal of curious research into old 
and forgotten authors. We commend it to the attention of 
the public, although we confess that for summer reading 
we should much prefer to follow the adventures of Daniel 
Dove, or to doze over the pages that tell us 


“ How happily the days 
Of Thalaba went by.” 


The very excellent paper and fair typography of the pre- 
sent work do great credit tothe Messrs. Harper. It may be 
found at the book store of A. Morris. 





KaLoo.an, or Journeyings to the Djebel Kumri: An Au- 
tobiography of Jonathan Romer. Edited by W.S. Mayo, 
M.D. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
London : David Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, 1849. 


The only fault we can find with Kaloolah is one which 
we venture to say nobody else but ourselves will ever ex- 
press,—it is too long. We arrive at this conclusion not by 
reason of any impatience or fatigue experienced in reading 
it—for it is easy labor to cut its leaves—but by estimating 
it, as Macaulay once suggested of a dull biography, by 
avordupois ; there seems to be too much of lively and gra- 





the success, whieh attended its representations, That this 


phic narrative, too much of ink and paper for the purchase- 
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money. A punning New York auctioneer—no other than 
Keese—once said when Bacon's Essays sold for twelve and 
a half cents, that it was * too much pork for a shilling,” and 
so we think of “ Kaloolah.”- Nevertheless it is the book of 
the month, and will furnish enjoyment to a vast number of 
readers, during the listlessness of the dog-days. We could 
wish for no more delightful task, under the reign of Siri- 
us, than a dozen such volumes, in Mr. Putnam’s choice 
style of publication, to be read supinely beneath a large 
shade tree in the country. 
Messrs. Nash and Woodhouse have it for sale. 


SERMONS BY THE LATE THOs. Cuatmers, D.D., LL. D., 
Illustrative of Different Stages in his Ministry. 1798- 
1847. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is the sixth volume of the series of Dr. Channing’s 
Posthumous Works simultaneously published by the editor 
at home and by the Harpers in this country. It comprises 
a period of half a century in the dates of the sermons 
which it contains, the concluding discourse being the last 
ever written by the gifted and lamented author. Apart 
from the doctrinal character and moral teachings of Dr. 
Channing’s Pulpit Essays, there is a certain attraction in 
the style that cannot fail to win the attention of the reader. 
It presents a happy medium between the severe and the 
ornate, the stream of eloquent thought flowing on ever bril- 
liantly and forcibly. As specimens of rhetorical beauty, 
the sermons of the present volume are by no means the best 
that might have been selected, but the design of the com- 
pilation seems to have been rather an illustration of his 
ministry under different aspects than a monument of his 
literary merit, 


Tue ADVENTURES oF CapTaIN BoNNEVILLE, U. S. A., 
in the Rocky Mountains and the Far West. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Author’s Revised Edition. New York: 
G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway and 142 Strand, London. 
1849. 

Those who are familiar with Washington Irving’s graphic 
delineations of scenery and incident (and what educated 
American is not?) will readily believe that the present 
work is a delightful one. It forms the tenth volume of the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Complete Works” which is now near- 
ly finished. The sale of these charming books, we learn, 
has been beyond the expectation of the publisher, so that 
those who would secure the best and only complete edition 
of Irving, should not delay purchasing any longer. It may 
soon be difficult to procure the volumes. 

This book may be obtained of A. Morris. 


InaucuRaL AppREss, delivered before the Board of Trus- 
tees of Hampden Sidney College, January 10th, 1849. 
By L. W. Green, D. D., President. Printed by John- 
ston and Stockton—Market Street—Pittsburgh. 1849 


We rejoice to see the efforts that the friends of Hamp- 
den Sidney College are now making to revivify that vene- 
rable institution of learning, for many years past in a de- 
clining state. The new President, Dr. Green, will doubt- 
less effect much in this good work. He enjoys an enviable 
reputation as a profound scholar and accurate thinker, and 
the Address before us furnishes abundant and gratifying 
evidence that he is no unworthy successor of those great 
names in the annals of Virginia, which are associated with 
the earliest and best instructions of these halls of science. 

In the exordium of this Address, Dr. Green alludes in 
effective language to the foundation of the college and pays 
a passing tribute to the memory of that great man, whose 
name stands first, conjoined with one scarcely less illustri- 
ous, in the title which it bears. Accustomed to regard John 





Hampden as the noblest exemplar of manly independence 
which history records before the days of Washington. we 
are sorry to observe that Dr. Green falls into the common 
error which supposes him to have embarked with Crom- 
well for America and to have been stopped in the Thames 
by an Order in Counci],—thus representing him as ready to 
abandon the great principle of civil freedom for which he 
afterwards laid down his life. The fact has been establish- 
ed by Miss Aikin and fortified by Mr. Rives that stch could 
not have been the case,—that the order in council to arrest 
the vessels was revoked almost as soon as it was made; so 
that if they had really embarked for the purpose of going 
to America there was nothing to prevent the execution of 
their design—and that the order itself was dated 43 days 
before the final judgment of the Court of Exchequer in the 
matter of the ship-money. To believe the story of the em- 
barkation, therefore, would be to impute to Hampden an 
ungraceful retreat from a controversy which was still pend- 
ing and undetermined—* a hypothesis,” says Mr. Rives, 
‘**to which the whole tenor of his life and character stands 
in contradiction.”* 

The style of Dr. Green, as exhibited in this Address, 
though condensed, is neither simple nor pleasing. We are 
reluctant, however, to base an opinion upon a pamphlet 
which the author has had the bad taste to place for publica- 
tion in the hands of a printer in another state, for we know 
not what allowances to make for blunders of the press. We 
have marked no less than twenty-three awk ward typographi- 
cal errors, which are apparent to every reader—how many 
mistakes may be latent, it is impossible to say. Certainly 
there must be something wrong in the following passage in 
allusion to Patrick Henry : 


‘‘Tutored in such a school, we need not wonder that the 
earliest efforts of his genius were directed against that cleri- 
cal denomination he had witnessed only to abhor ; and 
when in after years, he spoke amidst cries of ‘ Treason ! 
Treason !’ those words of fire, which caused the ears of those 
who heard to tingle, till all men woke up, at once, as from 
a trance, and catching up the sound, sent it onward, and 
onward still, in louder and yet louder peals of reverberating 
thunder.” 


We trust this is an error of the types, if for no other reason 
than to teach Virginia professors how ridiculous it is to em- 
ploy Pennsylvania workmen to do what canbe so much better 
done at home; as all will acknowledge who will compare the 
bold, clear typography of Mr. Rives’ Discourse, printed by 
Shepherd & Colin of this city, with the deformed pages of 
this Pittsburgh pamphlet. 


* See “ Discourse on the Character and Services of John 
Hampden, &c. By W. C. Rives, Esq.” 





An Apotocy.—We have recently discovered with un- 
feigned regret that a poem published as original in the 
March number of this magazine for the present year, enti 
tled ** Song, Translated from Jacobi,” is a plagiarism from an 
English author. The person from whom we received it, 
most shamelessly stated it to be his own, and as our confi- 
dence in his integrity was unwavering, we were induced to 
publish it. As his design was rather to win the credit of 
so beautiful a transiation, than to play off a trick upon our- 
selves, we forbear to give his name. Comment is quite 
unnecessary upon sodiscreditable a performance, but we may 
say, in general, with reference to borrowed articles that are 
imposed upon Editors as original, that the practice of such 
tricks argues a smal! mind, and has always received the re- 
probation of gentlemen. We are secure from such imposi- 
tions, in all doubtful cases, by requiring a responsible name 
with the article. 
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